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STARCOR 


“FOR GREATER LENGTH AND 
EASE OF PUMPABILITY” 





I. the follow-through that counts— whether 
you're taking a cut at curve-ball pitching, By 
swinging your driver from the inside out on the 
tee—or cementing a casing in a hole with tem- 

peratures near the “bilin’ p’int.” That’s wh; W 
these days Oil Men say, ““Make Mine ‘Starcor.’” 
Because ‘Starcor’ sure has got the follow-through It’s 


Oil Men need—the greater length and ease of 


pumpability at high temperatures that spells Thi 
success, even when the going’s toughest. Kel 
Use ‘Starcor’* for deep, hot holes and extra 
sulphate resistance. Use ‘Incor’* for wells of The 
moderate depth—earlier drill-out, wells on pro- at 
duction quicker. ‘Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Eve 


LONE STAR :: 


CEMENT CORPORATION, «' 


DALLAS: Santa Fe Building - - + + HOUSTON: Shell Building Wh 





USE ‘STARCOR’ 


USE ‘INCOR’ 
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SAVE TIME, MONEY | 





AND UNNECESSARY HANDLING - 


By Straightening Kellys and Drill Pipe The Modern Way 


» 


Baker Kelly Straightener 
in position on rotary table 


WHILE THEY ARE SUSPENDED IN THE DERRICK 


It's Easily and Economically Done with a BAKER PORTABLE HYDRAULIC 
KELLY AND PIPE STRAIGHTENER 


This highly efficient and easily operated device utilizes the principle of the hydraulic 
ram, applying the force built up by a manually operated pump to the bend in the 
Kelly, Drill Collar, or Drill Pipe, as it hangs suspended in the derrick. 


COMPLETELY PORTABLE 
The entire unit is completely portable (weighing only 1200 pounds), and can easily 
be transported to the well on a small “pick-up” truck or trailer and set up on the rotary 
table by means of the catline. 

ADVANTAGES OF STRAIGHTENING AT THE WELL 

Even though shop facilities may be close at hand, there are a number of important 
advantages in straightening at the rig—advantages that result in substantial savings in 
time and money. Probably more Kellys are bent during transportation and in being 
laid down and picked up than from any other cause. Frequently a Kelly that has just 
been straightened will again be bent during the process of transporting it back to the 
well. rolling it off the truck and dragging it into the rig. 


When the BAKER KELLY STRAIGHTENER is used, the job is done right on the rotary 
table with the Kelly hanging in its normal position. The hazards involved in transporta- 
tion and handling are entirely eliminated as are also the cost of transporting the Kelly 
to and from the well, plus the time and expense entailed in removing and replacing it. 
In foreign or isolated fields, however, the Baker Kelly Straightener is considered indis- 
pensable as the cost and loss of time involved in transporting a bent Kelly or drill pipe 
to and from a distant shop makes it a serious matter. 


CAN BE ADAPTED FOR HORIZONTAL PIPE STRAIGHTENING OPERATIONS 
By the attachment of a simple, easily installed device the Baker Kelly Straightener can 
also be adapted for efficient, horizontal pipe straightening work. The same high effi- 
ciency and portability is maintained, plus the advantage of being able to utilize the 
Straightener for a wide variety of pipe straightening operations around the field and in 
the shop. 














Detailed view showing 
how ram contacts bend 
in Kelly or 
Drill Pipe 





Showing position of 
Kelly in Straightener 
Send today for Complete Details and Prices during operation 


See Pages 270-272 of the 1940 Composite Catalog 


BAKER OIL TOOLS,INC. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 











6000 So. Boyle Ave., Los Angeles, California, P. 0. Box 127, Vernon Station Showing position of 
Central Division Office and Factory Export Sales Office Drill Pipe in Straightener 
P. O. Box 3048, Houston, Texas 19 Rector Street, New York City during operation 


BAKER PORTABLE KELLY AND PIPE STRAIGHTNER 
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—When equipped with Plymouth Bull Ropes. Whether for 


drilling or swabbing, they are laid to give long, efficient service. 
In fact, durability and resistance to external wear are outstand- 
ing features of all Plymouth Oil Field Manila Cordage. It leads 
the field! 


PLYMOUTH MANILA 
® Drilling Cables ® Torpedo Line ® Cat Line 
*® Bull Ropes ® Crackers e Spinning Line 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 
NORTH PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 
Oil Well Supply Co., Distributors—Stores in All Fields 
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’ 
THE ENGINEERS’ SKETCH BOOK-—Barber 
(Sixth Edition) 
If you have studied in Great Britain, you know of it. If you have not studied there 
you will scarcely believe what follows 
IMAGINE that you are asked to design or find a certain type of gear, valve bearing 
automatic cut-off, condensing, cooling or spraying system. Time is limited. Suppose that 
in twenty minutes you could produce ten or twenty definite, time tested workin 
plans. Suppose you could do the same on many other similar problems. YOU 
ASSOCIATES WOULD CONSIDER YOU A WIZARD! 
IMAGINE that you have a book listing and picturing all known mechanical move- 


ments and designs 
NOW—STOP IMAGINING! 
You can make such a miracle come true! 
You can have at your fingertips hundreds of good, practical solutions for “tough” 
problems which arise daily 
You don't have to depend on your memory and you don’t have to go through many 
books. IT’S ALL IN ONE LOW- PRICED BOOK 
Nearly 3,000 illustrations—no theory—No mathematics 
—No general matter — Just actual working sketches. 


It will bring you prestige and recognition! It will save you time, money and worry! 
ORDER YOUR COPY NOW! — Price $4.25, plus 15c for postage. 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY - 3301 Buffalo Drive - Houston, Texas 
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LOOKING 
AHEAD 


WITH THE EDITOR 


Discussion of Methods of 
Recovering Stuck Drill Pipe. 


\\ HILE much progress’ has 


been made in eliminating stuck 
drill pipe, the expense of fishing 
jobs is still an appreciable percent- 
age of the total cost of drilling 
wells. There are two means of re- 
ducing this expense. One is to pre- 
vent the occurrence, and the other 
is to improve recovery methods. 

\ very practical discussion of 
this subject was presented at the 
Southwestern District meeting of 
the American Petroleum Institute 
by J. E. Warren of Carl B. King 
Drilling Company. The first part of 
his paper, which was published 
Tue Or Weekcy of April 1, dealt 
with the causes and preventions 
of stuck drill pipe. Next week the 
remainder of Warren’s article will 
be presented. The forthcoming in- 
stallment will discuss methods of 
recovering drill pipe that is already 
stuck. 


Two Methods 


The author divides method for 
recovering stuck drill pipe into two 
classifications. In the first he in- 
cludes those methods used to free 
drill pipe while keeping the drill 


stem intact, such as the use of oil, 
circulation of clear water, gas 
slugging and mechanical means. 
The second classification includes 
those methods which are used in 
case the drill pipe cannot be freed 
while intact as one unit. This in- 
cludes backing off, the use of in- 
side cutters, shooting off the pipe, 


washing over, use of jars, etc. 


Application of these methods 
and a brief description of the best 


procedure to use will be given. 





The OIL W EEKL Y, Published every Mon- 
day. Entered as second-class mail matter 
December 23, 1916. at the post office at 


Houston, Texas, under act of March 3, 1879 
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Here is the casing head that is in step with modern field 
practices. It is compact, has fewer parts, and requires 
less time and expense for installation. Its distinctive 
features are backed by logical field-wise reasoning. 
Read what advantages the welding method of suspen- 
sion offers you: 


WELDING IS AN ACCEPTED AND APPROVED 
METHOD 

of suspension, and has been proved to be much stronger 
than a threaded and coupled joint. By the use of the 
welding ring instead of slips, creep, wedging action and 
slippage are eliminated; there is no tendency to col- 
lapse the pipe. This method allows the casing to be 
suspended with precisely the tension desired at any 
joint with maximum convenience. 


THE SCALLOPED WELDING RING places more weld 
in shear and eliminates line concentration of stress. The 
scalloped welding ring and the welding ring seat provide 
a SAFE, ADVANTAGEOUS means of suspension; they 


are not depended upon for a pressure seal. 


THE WELDING RING SEAT insures a quick, positive 
release of the casing from the head at any time, without 
cutting or damage to the casing or to the casing head. 


A.P.I. RING JOINT FLANGES are accepted because they 
afford the safest, most effective sealing means. They pro- 
mote interchangeability, and enable you to use the lead- 
ing types of control equipment and all types of BAASH- 
ROSS tubing head hook-ups with Type “W” Casing Heads. 


THE INDEPENDENT PACKING GLAND is a time- 
proved pack-off method. It is an independent unit, easy 
to install, and assures a positive seal. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE ENGINEERING DETAILS 
Meanwhile, refer to Pages 179 to 181 of your 1940 
Composite Catalog for diagrams of widely used com- 


binations of BAASH-ROSS Type “W” Casing Head 


equipment. 
BAASH = ROSS 
LOS ANGELES 


TOOL COMPANY \?3% 
7 HOUSTON - NEW YORK 


OIL WELL TOOLS - SPECIALTIES 

































A NEW STREAMLINER...by STAR ) 








oes. 


Bulletin 82 gives a picture story of ALL the features. 


THE NEW NO. 82 SPEED STAR « x x 


To get on in today’s “streamlined” world, you've got to strip 
off the non-essentials and make eyery minute, inch and pound * 
count toward your bank balance. Here’s the new No. 82 
Speed Star, engineered from end to end on just that plan. It y 
excels for new drilling, tailing in after rotary, swabbing and 
cleaning out; handles new drilling to 1500 feet and clean- 
out work to 2500 feet. The No. 82 is “chuck full” of character- * 
istically Star features, including three free-running reels, two- 
speed bull reel, a truly instantaneous reverse, large air-cooled we 
brakes, and enduring all-steel construction ... List ALL the 
features you want in your next drilling machine and check 
them against the new streamlined No. 82 Speed Star.... * 
Get the fu// picture story of this money-maker in Bulletin 82. 


THE STAR DRILLING MACHINE COMPANY 


> > > O r) ) 
° Slarling the Second Aalf Cent ag ay Sertuice fo the Drilling Ieuds idry . 


Chanute, Kansas AKRON, OHIO, U.S. A. Portland, Oregon 





In BUFFALO. 


@ To know just how much nicer a hotel can be, you must 
stop at the new Hotel LENOX on your next trir 

@ The spacious guest rooms have all new furnishings, in- 
cluding new tile baths with tub and shower—in fact the 
two year re habilitation program just completed has made 
the Hotel Lenex Buffalo's finest 


@ The | location is perfect . . a few minutes from downtown 
and to all terminals, fast buses to all parts of the city 
Delicious meals at moderate prices in the Dining Rooms or 
Lounge Bar 





Write - Free Folder with Map of Downtown Buffalo. 


Clarence A. Miner, President 


OTEL LENO 


NORTH ST. near DELAWARE RATES 


BU FFALO, N.Y. SINGLE: $2.00 to $3.50 DOUBLE: $3.50 to $6.00 


Special Rates for Groups and Families. 
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| HE advancement of petroleum 


geology and its relation to the 
progress of the oil producing indus 
try is recorded in this official A.A. 
P.G. Number of THe Or WEEKLY 
which is published simultaneously 
with the opening of the Twenty 
fifth Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Petroleum Geol 
ogists and affiliated organizations 
in Chicago. 

While designed to pay tribute to 
the important contributions made 
by petroleum geology to oil field 
development, the articles presen ted 
afford oil men an opportunity to 
familiarize themselves with mod 
ern oil-field exp oration technique 
which finds such wide-spread appli 
cation in current drilling and pro 
duction practice. 

The information has been com 
piled with the assistance of, and 
under the official sponsorship of 
the Executive Committee of the 
A.A.P.G. Credit also is due to 
numerous geologists, geophysicists, 
other members of the profession 
and service companies. 

Below is a list of those whose help 
was particularly valuable: 


American Association of Petroleum Geolo- 
gists (Executive Committee and Headquarters 
Staff). 

Amerada Petroleum Corporation. 

American Askania Corporation. 

James Atkinson. 

John G. Bartram. 

W..T. Born, 

Ford Bradish. 

Charles E. Decker. 

Core Laborateries, Inc, 

Alexander Deussen. 

Robert H. Dott, 

FE. A. Eckhardt. 

Geo. E. Failing Supply Company. 

General Geophysical Company. 

Geopyhsical Research Corporation. 

Geophysical Service, Inc. 

J. D. Gilboe. 

Charles N, Gould. 

Marcus A. Hanna, 

J. P. D. Hull. 

Independent Exploration Company. 

Lane-Wells Company. 

Ww. W. LaRue. 

A. I, Levorsen., 

Henry A, Ley. 

McCollum Exploration Company. 

Merchants Photo Service. 

B. E. Moritz, Jr., photographer. 

Mott-Smith Corporation. 

D. W. Ohern, 

Wallace E. Pratt. 

Paul H. Price. 

Eli Raines, 

F. F. Reynolds. 

Robert J. Riggs. 

Robert Yarnall Ritchie, photographer. 

Reginald G, Ryan. 

Gayle Scott. 

Seismic Explorations, Inc. 

Society of Exploration Geophysicists. 

Society of Economic Paleontologists and 

Mineralogists. 

Subterrex. 

Sullivan Machinery Company. 

C. W. Tomlinson. 

Edgar Tobin - 7 Surveys. 

B. B. Weathe 

Well Surveys, Inc. 

Paul Weaver. 

R. D. Wyckoff. 
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The Oil Man’s Calendar 


APR. 

9-11 Society of Exploration Geophysicists, 
thicago. 

10-12. American Association of Petroleum 
Geologists, Chicago. 

11 Society of Economic Paleontologists 
and Mineralogists, Chicago. 

11-12 | Petroleum Fluid Metering Conference, 
Petroleum Division, A.S.M.E., 
Norman, Okla. 

11-12 American Petroleum Institute, 
Eastern District, Division of 
Production, Columbus, Ohio. 

12-13 American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, Petroleum Division, 
Norman, Okla. 

16-18 Southwestern Gas Measurement 
Short Course, Norman, Okla. 

18-19 | National Petroleum Association, 
Semi-Annual Meeting, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

26-27 | Petroleum & Natural Gas Conference, 
State College, Pa. 





MAY 

1- 3 | Petroleum Industry Electrical 
Association, Dallas, Texas. 

6-10 | American Gas Association, Natural 


Gas Section, Houston. 

15-17 | Natural Gasoline Association of 
America, Tulsa. 

18-25 | International Petroleum Exposition & 
Congress, Tulsa. 

27-31 | American Petroleum Institute, Mid- 
Year Meeting, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

30-31 | National Oil Scouts and Land Man’s 





June 1 Association, Hot Springs, Ark. 
JUNE 
1 | Illinois-Indiana Petroleum Associa- 


tion, Robinson, III. 
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.. «1 WAS SMART TO HAVE USED 
THAT NEW LARKIN NEOSEAL PACKER ! 


We reset it at least ten times and the 


Neoprene pack-off is still good as new! 
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So many good reports have come in since 
we put Neoprene on the Larkin NEOSEAL it war- 
rants your notice if you haven't looked over this 


useful hook-wall pumping packer lately. 








The big thing about Neoprene is it can be 
86 reset over and over. You can hang thousands of 
i feet of tubing on Neoprene without worrying 


about vulcanizing or destroying the packing 





| 
/ element, if resetting is necessary. Despite contact 


with oil, water, gas, heat and pressure, it will reset 





more often than any other pack-off material. 


; Look over this improved Larkin packer the 
next time you’re at a supply store. When you ex- 
amine the Neoprene, give the slips and spring a 
Tempered friction springs once-over, too. We're sure you'll like the way 
ore located below the reins ‘ 
| to prevent interference they have been redesigned. 


| with rein-end-slip action. 


Supply Stores Everywhere Stock Larkin Products 


ToL 


| OUR NEW 1940 CATALOG 











| LARKIN PACKER COMPANY, INC. + ST. LOUIS, MO| 


WAREHOUSE POINTS: Tulsa, Okla.; Great Bend, Kans.; Salem, Ill.; Houston, Odessa and Corpus Christi, Texas EXPORT OFFICE: New York ¢ 
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B. ‘SINESS in general has fairly 


well settled back down around the 
levels that prevailed before Eu- 
rope’s war brought the temporary 
boom. 


Business lags . . . . . 

Late in March volumes of busi- 
ness still were contracting. Bar- 
ron’s adjusted index declined in the 
week ended March 23 to a new low 
for the year. At 78.4 it was down 
a point from a week earlier and 
15.4 points under the high point of 
December, 1939, although © still 
above the 72.5 recorded a year pre- 
viously. Lagging of business is 
chiefly in the heavy goods lines. 
Engineering construction awards 
have been 20 percent smaller this 
year than last year, with public 
construction down more than pri- 
vate work. 


Reserve BoardIndex . . . 
Although the Federal Reserve 
Board index of industrial produc- 
tion has declined sharply from the 
all-time peak of 128 for last De- 
cember, the output still is compar- 
atively large. The index dropped 
to 119 in January and to 109 in 
February and probably averaged 
around 105 in March. But for all 
of 1939, a relatively good year, the 
average was not any higher, hav- 
ing been at 105 for the year; and 
only in the last four months of 
1939 was it above 102. 
Automobile production. . 
So far, optimistic expectations 
for automobile production and 
sales in 1940 have been fulfilled. 
The output in the first three 
months of this year was the great- 
est for an initial quarter since 1929. 


Wholesale trade . .. . 

Sales of wholesalers, based upon 
reports from 2806 firms represent- 
ing all parts of the country, were 
12.1 percent greater in the 29 days 
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of February, 1940, than in the 28 
days of February, 1939, figures of 
the Bureau of Census have re- 
vealed. The sales were 1.4 percent 
under January, 1940. All but two 
of 36 lines of trade did more Feb- 
ruary business this year than last 
year. 


Employment : 8 + ea 


Although employment in the 
United States dropped to 45,391,000 
in February from 45,584,000 in 
January, it was 1,363,000 greater 
than in February, 1939, the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
has estimated. Construction em- 
ployment dropped more than sea- 
sonally in February, and employ- 
ment in manufacturing was off 
contraseasonally. 


Unemployment. . . . 


3y subtracting the number of 
employed from the indicated labor 
force, the board calculated that un- 
employment rose to 9,436,000 in 
February from 9,185,000 in Jan- 
uary. The unemployed numbered 
8,257,000 in December, 10,105,000 
in February, last year, 14,762,000 
in dark blue March, 1933, and an 
average of 429,000 in 1929. 


Labor efficient . . . . . 


An economist has calculated that 
the productivity of labor since 1929 
has increased about 30 percent and 
that the gain has made possible a 
23 percent rise in hourly wage 
rates, along with maintenance of 
manufacturing profits at the levels 
of the 20’s. Credit for the benefits 
to labor was ascribed to improved 
machinery—not to labor unions or 
labor laws. 


Where gasoline goes . . . 

Despite the remarkable growth 
of aviation, airplanes consume 
only 4/10 of 1 percent of all motor 
fuel consumed in the United 
States. Automobiles use 89 per- 


cent. Agricultural uses, including 
consumption of tractors, account 
for 5% percent, and highway build- 
ing and other construction work 
for slightly over 2 percent. Less 
than 1 percent of all gasoline is 
used in manufacturing, govern- 
ment activities, marine operations, 
dry cleaning, and_ railroading. 
Somewhat over 2 percent consists 
of miscellaneous uses and losses. 


Geology andwildcats . . . 

Geology and geophysics have 
taken much of the uncertainty out 
of prospecting for oil and gas. A 
survey prepared for presentation 
at the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of Petroleum Ge- 
ologists at Chicago April 10-12 
(published in this issue) shows 
that approximately 10 percent of 
the wildeats drilled in the active 
states of the United States in 1939 
were successful. Out of 2589 wild- 
cats, 224 produced oil and 46 gas, 
a total of 270 producers, while 
2319 tests were dry. 


War and oil . .. . 

Despite the desire of the British 
and French governments to con- 
serve foreign exchange, some busi- 
ness interests are convinced that 
the European war eventually must 
involve enormous spending, which 
because of its magnitude must 
have important effects in the 
United States. War costs of the 
belligerents already are approxi- 
mating those of 1918, despite the 
limited fighting so far, the vast 
preparations being responsible. 
Furthermore, armament expendi- 
tures everywhere are relatively 
great. 

The oil industry so far has suf- 
fered decreases rather than gained 
increases in exports of its products. 
But eventually it may feel the in- 
fluence of the war at least indi- 
rectly, if general business in the 
United States is stimulated 
thereby. 
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Oil-Field Development Is 


1 
‘| HE contribution of geology t 
the success of the oil-producing 
industry has been appraised repeat 
edly and by divers authorities. The 
common procedure has been to 
accomplishment in 
terms of the number of oil helds 
or barrels of oil reserves discov 
ered by geologists. Yet it has long 
been obvious that such computa 
tions fail to tell the whole story. 


measure the 


Geology has gradually come to oc- 
cupy a field in the petroleum in 
dustry much broader than mere 
exploration for new reserves. 

The evaluation is not easily 
made. A contemporary philosopher 
has written: objective judg 
ments about society are difficult to 
arrive at. This is because the scien- 
tist is a part of the material he ex- 
amines and occupies a particular 
position within it; a position usu- 
ally entailing passionate opinion. 
He can, however, roughly distin 
guish such opinion from ascer- 
tained facts.” For the geologist in 
the petroleum industry to distin- 
guish opinion from fact requires a 
nice discrimination and to pass ob 
jective judgment he must be pos- 
sessed of true humility. 


94 
ae 


In the London office of an in- 
ternational oil company a number 
of years ago there hung a portrait 
of a commanding, bearded figure, 
the company’s chief geologist and 
the alleged discoverer of one of the 
world’s great oil fields. Today the 
portrait is gone; it was finally re- 
moved when the realization became 
general that dozens of men—geol- 
ogists, engineers, drillers—all had 
contributed materially to the dis- 
covery in question. With the de- 
cline of the age of hero worship 
eminent petroleum geologists have 
lost something of the halos that 
formerly distinguished them. Sel- 
dom are oil fields found through 
the unaided effort of a single in- 
dividual, however fondly we may 
cling to the legends of geologic 
prowess in the professional genera- 
tion now about to pass. 

In the early years of this cen- 
tury when geology first began to 
make itself effective in oil finding, 
the established producing compan- 
ies, Overcoming a natural skepti- 
cism, promptly resolved to avail 
themselves of this new and promis- 
ing aid. To this end they canvassed 
the staff of United States Geologi- 





cal Survey and faculties of leading 
universities, seeking to persuade 
geologists in these organizations to 
abandon the security and prestige 
to civil and academic posts for the 
freedom and greater material re- 
wards of service “in trade.” In this 
manner there was recruited a small 
army of shock troops in petroleum 
geology. Following these pioneers 
there sprang up within a few years 
in the larger oil-producing centers 
a class of free-lance experts; con- 
sulting geologists whose services 
were available on a fee basis. 
Through these consultants the 
small independent wildcatter also 
was provided with geologic guid- 
ance. 

Meantime the larger companies 
were proceeding to build up geo- 
logic departments under their chief 
geologists, employing for this pur- 
pose graduates in geology from 
universities and colleges all over 
the country. And to meet this de- 
mand the schools in turn rapidly 
built up courses of instruction in 
petroleum geology. Young men 
everywhere rushed into petroleum 
geology, lured by the fascination of 


. the greatest contribution 
of geology to the petroleum 
industry arises from its suc- 
cess in impressing upon the 
industry a comprehension of 


its own true character.’ 
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tracking down and reducing to 
possession this elusive quarry, the 
obscurely and deeply buried oil 
field. Thus, within a surprisingly 
short period the available supply of 
geologists exceeded the demand of 
oil producers for purely geologic 
staffs. Soon these graduates in pe- 
troleum geology, unable to secure 
employment in geological depart- 
ments of oil companies, began to 
seek work in other departments. 
They got jobs as rough necks; as 
roustabouts; they rose from these 
lowest ranks to the position of 
drillers and foremen; they served 
as scouts and lease men. With this 
development geology, which had 
previously been merely a narrow 
path to a specialist’s job in oil find- 
ing, widened into a broad avenue 
of approach to the whole enterprise 
of producing oil. In due time geol- 
ogists, having acquired the neces- 
sary experience, financed and 
drilled wildcat wells for them- 
selves ; formed their own producing 
companies. Simultaneously other 
geologists, having started in va- 
rious cepacities with the larger pro- 
ducing units, advanced in rank un- 
til many of them came to hold re- 
sponsible executive positions. 

In this fashion geologic princi- 
ples gradually came to permeate 
the whole industry. For the first 
time, perhaps, the scientific method 
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began to make: itself felt in Ameri- 
can industry. Analysis and the per- 
sistent search for facts slowly re- 
placed hunch, inherited opinion, 
tradition and dogma; objectivity 
established itself over an expand- 
ing area of operation. Coincidently 
with this change, geology mani- 
fested a correspondingly increased 
effectiveness in its own peculiar 
domain. As long as geology had 
been dispensed by a detached chief 
geologist, a consulting geologist, 
or even a geologic department, 
carefully insulated from any con- 
tact with other producing func- 
tions, only a mediocre success in 
oil finding was attained. But as 
men with a geologic point of view 
began to assume responsibilities 
and to influence decisions through- 
out the whole oil-producing enter- 
prise, success in finding mounted 
as though by magic. Dry hole av- 
erages decreased, proved reserves 
mounted, recoveries per well and 
per acre improved and unit costs 
declined all through the operation. 


So it is that petroleum geology 





has steadily seeped out through the 
barriers that once confined it to the 
field of exploration and discovery, 
until it literally saturates the en- 
tire structure of the oil-producing 
industry. So all-pervasive has this 
dissemination been that no longer 
does any operation of the oil pro- 
ducer escape a geologic coloration. 
This conquest of the industry by 
geology has been not unlike the 
process of metasomatism, to bor- 
row an appropriate if somewhat 
imposing term from the hard-rock 
geologists. Metasomatism is that 
important process in ore deposition 
whereby the invading solution, al- 
though it leaves the outward form 
or body of the host rock un- 
changed, nevertheless, entirely 
transforms its intrinsic character, 
replacing the original internal con- 
stituents, molecule by molecule, 
with substitutes of its own selec- 
tion. So has geology reformed the 
business of producing oil. The in- 
dustry has refashioned its whole 
technique, assembling it anew in 
[Continued on page 100} 
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Science of Today’s 
Oil Field Exploration 
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=_ f artistic triumph is this line by 


Kipling, “and splash at a ten-league canvass with 
brushes of comet's hair.” 
Doubtless every geologist in fantasy has designed 
a gigantic excavator that could penetrate the sedi 
ments, regardless 
of depth, heal the 
shaft of bleeding, 
prevent its walis 
from caving and 
thus expose to 
view the records 
of geologic time 
What he wants 
to know is buried 
in the sediments: 
but where he 
must work is at 
the surface 
Thus, the petro 
leum_ _ geologist’s 
ingenuity is ex 
pressed in com 
bining mechan 
ALL EXPLORATION BEGINS WITH ics, mathematics, 
THE PLANE TABLE physics and 
chemistry into 
stratagem by which the rocks are induced to reveal 
their h:story 





With plane table and alidade, aneroid barometer 
and spirit level he has mapped surface contours and 
hoped that no untoward folding made his anticipa 
tion of structure a mockery. Today, core drill and 
cuttings give him much of evidence for submission 
to laboratory examination; earth shock, detection, 
amplification and recording give him traces to indi 
cate how the sediments are put together. Attraction 
of a mass for a mass, or a magnet for a mass, and soil 
analysis studies, allow a map to be made in harmony 
with what he can not see. 

It is singular that none of these devices, or combi 
nations, is the invention of the petroleum geologist 
He has borrowed these tools from other fields. Their 
adaptation to oil field exploration is his contribution. 
In particular the instruments of geophysics have 
been so improved and refined that obsolescence over- 
takes machines before use destroys them. So exacting 
are the demands of the geophysicist that he makes 
much of his equipment, consequently five pounds of 
explosive now give sufficient shock for his galva- 
nometer. 

What geologist would not relish opportunity to 
examine the walls of that impossible shaft? Today's 
perfection of equipment and technique is rapidly 
giving him the evidence that such examination 


would afford. 








| 
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CORE DRILLING, with highly specialized and self- 
contained units, above, quickly and economically reveals 
the record of sub-surface strata and eliminates much of 





the former gamble in prospecting for new oil areas. 
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CORE BARRELS and bits are standard equipment on 


nd 


CORE LABORATORIES have become portable but have 
most drilling rigs and in addition to geological records 


obtained, cores provide information important to the 


every facility for making a complete core analysis, even to 
petroleum engineer in selecting production technique. 


estimation of oil recovery. Thus, now in a few hours 
at the well all may be learned that formerly took days. 
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MICRO-PALEONTOLOGY became a part of petroleum 
geology with sub-surface study and fossils are used to 
establish the age of rocks. The driller knows where his 
bit 


is in feet; the paleontologist 


WELL SAMPLES in their small cotton bags may look 
like so much sand, but under the microscope fossils are 
seen that identify the age of the formation as well as the 
in geologic time. specific position from which cuttings were collected. 
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NA ON \ 
GEOPHYSICAL EXPLORATION has its widest applica- 
tion in seismology, in which explosions, detection, amplifi- 
cation and recording are combined to determine the depth 
of sub-surface rocks by calculating the speed of sound 
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waves. It all starts with the shot-hole, for which a 
spudder was the first rig. Now the shot-hole unit is 
a light, compact, mobile and self-contained unit except for 
the water truck. It has adaptations for marsh or desert. 
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SHOT-HOLE LOADING, although it involves the han- 
dling of explosives, has been reduced to a routine chore by 
present day geophysics and the science has developed to 


where the average charge today is but about 5 pounds 


SEISMOMETERS for modern reflection shooting are 
placed on the surface and cable connections can be made 
without delay. Older types had to be buried and were heavy 
enough to be a burdensome load for the geophysical crew 
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CABLE STRINGING between the recording station and 
firing point is handled mechanically by the modern cable 
truck. Push-button control has been adapted to elec- 
trically handle stringing and rewinding at fast speed. 


REFLECTION SHOTS today cause such little disturb- 
ance that a camera can be used without difficulty even 
at close range. The contrast with the shock of the old 
refraction shot indicates some of the progress made. 
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SEISMOGRAMS are the records obtained when 
shock from the explosive is reflected back to the sur 


picked up by the se‘smometers, transmitted t 





GRAVIMETERS map structures by measuring the direct 
pull of rocks on a small metal piece suspended on a string. 
The denser the rock mass the greater the extension of 
the spring. Readings are taken from an indicating dial. 
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are amplified and traced on 
nometer After dev eli pment, 


and results are calculated 


MAGNETOMETERS measure both the intensity and di- 
rection of magnetic minerals in the earth on a magnetic 
needle. By plotting readings on a map and drawing contour 
lines to points of equal intensity, structural maps are made. 
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INSTRUMENTS and equipment used in geophysical prospecting 
are so specialized that a large part must be made and maintained 
in machine shops under the direct supervision of the geo- 
phys:c:st. Many important contributions have come from such shops 





« 
PORTABILITY is a by-word with 
geophysicists who designed this unit to 
be transported by mule-back or by hand 
for prospecting in remote districts. 
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GLASS BLOWING is an art that finds ap- 
plication in petroleum geology where labora- 
tories require many and varied forms of 
tubes to meet the exact testing methods 


SWAMP BUGGIES are among the novel but none the less important special 
items of equipment that have been designed by geophysicists to facilitate 
prospecting in areas that otherwise would be inaccessible. Above is typical 


of many such units that have been successful in conquering Gulf Coast marshes. 
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Bt ar he's 
ELECTRICAL LOGS assist the geologist today in in 
specting formations penetrated for their probable gas, 


oil or salt water content, as well as other purposes. It 
is a method whereby formation characteristics are deter 


RADIOACTIVITY logging, baby member of the well 
survey family, is the recently developed technique for 
measuring the relative intensities of gamma rays from 
radioactive elements occurring in geological formations, 
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- ms 
mined by measuring and recording, left above, certain 
electrical phenomena within the hole. This is done by 
E 
transmitting electrical current from the surface, right 


above, through an electrode lowered into the drill hole. 


which permit identification of sedimentary rocks. Field set 
up of gamma ray measuring wheel and Selsyn transmitter, 
the latter driving the recorder in the instrument 
truck, is shown at left; with winch truck to right above. 
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GEOCHEMISTRY is newest science adapted to oil ex- for oil seepages. By chemical analysis the presence 
ploration and is employed for the analysis of soil and of minute amounts of hydrocarbons can be detected in 
cutting samples. This is today’s scientific approach soil samples thus indicating possible oil accumula- 


to the earliest form of prospecting, ie., the search tions beneath the surface in prospective oil fields. 


MAPS SERVE geological prospecting from beginning prints a_ geodetically controlled photographic mosaic 
to end. Particularly valuable is the recently adapted is assembled by matching prints. Then the regional 
aerial map, perfected by altering projection so each base map, below, is made by adding engineering data. 
print reflects the curvature of the earth. From such Such maps are widely used in present day exploration. 
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N 1939 wildeat drilling was not 


reviews data $ : . 
as intensive as it was in 1938, 


ee, ; cee e the filtl 
wildca Irtiiiny I e htth > cs 
and fewer pools were discovered. 
secutive veal Lhe states covered . Q20 ; 
1, " During 1939, in the states covered 
re indicated in Figure 1 by this report, 2319 dry holes and 
\gain, in compiling the data, we 270 producers (oil and gas) were 


drilled as wildeats. The total foot- 


idhere to the detini : : 
age drilled was 8,624,602 feet. 


have tried to 





tion of a wildcat as a hole drilled os 
Me This paper was prepared for 

COMPletet) outside the Know! presentation at the annual meet- 

boundaries of pe ols already devel ing of the American Association 


of Petroleum Geologists, Chicago, | 


oped, and tar enough trom produ 
April 10-12, 1940. 





ing areas to be essentially a test 








of new possibilities. Such a hole ——— 


would usually be at least two or 


three miles from production, but, change in short distances and 
where predictions from the known 


may turn out to be greatly in error, 


where subsurface conditions may 


“The riter wishes to express his gratitude ; 
the , , soll ate : gentiemen through ant a test hole may be regarded asa 
ndness and cooperation the data for this wildcat even if it is only one half 
ur é vere secured \ I Allison L J . . ‘ 2 
Bateman, A. H. Bell, N. Burnett, G- E. Bui or three quarters of a mile from 
’ (‘ullen ‘>; x (y ‘ (sester ‘ . — . . - 
r. Jones, E. A. Koester, Chas. 8. Lavington production. This is notably true ot 
\ M Lloyd I> J Munroe, Geo. W M 3 le he ° 7 
R Nichols H. Row. EB. Wilson salt domes. The term includes all 





eat Drilling in 1939 


true discoveries of new pools, 
Where a well in a developed pool 
has been deepened in search ot 
unknown deeper possibilities, the 
footage below the old pay sand has 
been regarded as “wildcat foot 
age’ —dry footage if no new pay 
was found, and discovery footage 
if commercial oil or gas was en 
countered. As a matter of fact 
however, the total of this class of 
drilled wildcat footage is a very 
small percentage of the whole. 
On the maps, in Figures 1 and 
2, numbers in parentheses indicate 
total footage drilled; figures pre 
ceding parentheses indicate the 
number of holes drilled; figures 
above the cross line are for pro- 
ducing wells, both oil and gas to 
gether; and figures below the cross 
line are for dry holes. In the states 





WILDCAT DRILLING IN 1939 
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LEGEND ~~, 
Number of producers above line, left. ; 
Tetal producer footage drilled, above line, in parentheses 
Number of dry holes below line, left. 

Total dry hole footage drilled, below line, in parentheses 
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FABLE 1 covered in this review, as shown 
Number of Oil Wells, Gas Wells, and Dry Holes Drilled as Wildcats in 1939 in Figure 1, and listed in Table 1, 
during 1939 a total of 8,624,602 feet 
on. eae ane was drilled in 2589 holes, divided 
. Total Total as tollows: 
ies No. of Footage No. of Footage No. of Footage No. of Footage 
STATES tenes Holes Drilled Holes Drilled Holes Drilled Holes Drilled 270 pre nlucers ..... 1,109,687 feet li 
stim 6 20,579 6 20,579 2319 dry holes ...... 7,514,915 feet k 
Arkansas 6 ) 618 5 114,529 4] 152,266 oad og A 
Calitornia 049 gs 434.679 | 102 467,728 his means that 10.43 percent of 
lora 6 85.61 6 55.61 . vs 
Florida 2 10,208 2 10,208 the holes drilled, and 12.87 percent 
oe 56 70.986 2 992 148 962 133 178 | 1.036 th ot the footage drilled, was success- 
Ind 17, 82244 2.1244 . 172,053 103 222,000 ful. The average depth of hole was 
Kansas ) 63.017 ) $242 74 258.031 95 325,290 200 - 
I lisiana ‘ 84.402 7 50,347 125 862.821 140 997 570 3331 treet. 
M 52 02 6 668,145 74 689,691 . . : : 
aitesteuiens 5 672 16 67 198 18 77867 In the southern states district 
eee “6 10245 37.680 (Figure 2), in 1939, 5,281,014 feet 
Nebraska 2 292 6 14.001 7 16.293 was drilled in 1274 holes, divided 
New Mexico 6 13.897 9g 62.856 25 76,753 oe | sa 2 
’klahoma 7 64.386 } 7.3886 9] 388,470 112 470,742 as fo lows: 
Sou Carolina 2 2.815 2 2.815 . a ‘ ~ £ 
South Dakota 2 6.188 2 6.188 161 producers iene « (39,345 treet 
Texas 4 167.277 27 5,013 906 3. 353,512 1036 3,935,802 ‘ — r 4 ‘ 
W conor ng - 6 007 rH 36007 1113 dry holes esecees £,501,669 reet 
224 113,440 16 | 196,247 2319 | 7.514.915 2589 8,624,602 In this area, then, 12.63 percent of 


——— — [Continued on page 99] 
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TABLE 2 


Comparative Statistics for Gulf Coastal Plain States Omitting North-Central Texas and Panhandle of Texas 


Number of 











PRODUCERS DRILLED DRY HOLES DRILLED Dry-Hole 
- ' - Total Average Feet Drilled j 
HOLES FOOTAGE HOLES | FOOTAGE Number | Depth of | for Each i 
Wildcats Hole Producer | 
Number Percent Feet Percent Number Percent Feet Percent Drilled Feet) Foot ' 
1935 78 7.32 354.834 9.7 987 92.68 3,415,296 90.3 1,065 3,540 9.63 4 
1936 116 10.67 527,286 12.8 971 89.33 3,585,676 87.2 1,087 3,783 6.8 i 
1937 138 12.1 765,690 15.7 1,002 87.9 4,096,990 84.3 1,140 4,090 5.35 
1938 142 12.0 785, 106 16.1 1,036 88.0 4,083,029 83.9 1,178 4.132 5.21 
1939 134 11.5 68 1,696 14.4 1,029 88.5 4,173,955 85.6 1,163 4.175 612 
For comparison with statistics covering the southern states ani including all of Texas, Table III, is given 
TABLE 3 
Comparative Statistics for all States Shown in Figure 2 
Number of 
PRODUCERS DRILLED DRY HOLES DRILLED Dry-Hole 
- Total Average Feet Drilled 
HOLES FOOTAGE HOLES FOOTAGE Number — Depth of for Each 
Wildcats Hole Producer 
Number Percent Feet Percent Number Percent Feet Percent Drilled Feet Foot 
1938 200 13.6 984,262 17.4 1,271 86.4 4,667,402 82.6 1,471 3,842 4.74 
1939 161 12.6 779,345 14.8 1,113 87.4 4,501,669 85.2 1,274 4,145 5.90 
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HENRY A. LEY 
President. American Associa- 
tion of Petroleum Geologists 


GAYLE SCOTT 
President, Society of Economic 
Paleontologists and Mineralogists 





DR. E. A. ECKHARDT 
President of the Society 
of Exploration Geophysicists 


Exploration Advancements 
Theme of Chieago 


re in keeping with 


with the importance of the Twenty- 
Fifth Annual Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of Petroleum 
Geologists has been arranged by 
the organization and its affiliated 
societies, the Society of Economic 
Paleontologists and Mineralogists, 


and the Society of Exploration 
Geophysicists. 
With the occasion marking a 


a quarter of a century of progress 
and achievement it 1s befitting that 
several papers will be presented 
that will outline the advancement 
of geology, geophysics and paleon- 
tology. A highlight of the conven- 
tion will be the research committee 
symposium, at which not only the 
American Association of Petro- 
leum Geologists will participate, but 
also geophysicists and production 
engineers. This session will con- 
sider the subject of “New Ideas in 
Petroleum Exploration with Their 
Significance to Petroleum Geol- 


34 


gineering, petroleum engineering, 
geophysics, geochemical explora- 
field experience, 
and future of geology will be dis- 
cussed by speakers, after 
which there will be an open forum 
of discussion. 


ogy.’ Such topics as chemical en- 
1 


tion, geole gical 


able 


A number of geological papers 
are to be delivered on the Illinois 
Basin area, and should prove 
highly interesting and valuable be- 
cause of the attention this territory 
is receiving. As customary the 
geologists also will discuss impor- 
tant field developments of the pre- 
ceding year, and the geology of 
other regions besides Illinois. 

The Society of Exploration Geo- 
physicists, which hold its Eleventh 
Annual Meeting April 9-11, will 





Complete Program 
Begins Page 95 





Meeting 


study seismic surveying, gravity 
prospecting, and soil analysis, be- 
sides papers of general and miscel- 
laneous interest. The latter group 
will include brief reviews of va- 
rious geophysical-prospecting 
methods. 

The Society of Economic Paleon- 
tologists and Mineralogists, which 
holds its Fourteenth Annual Meet- 
ing on April 11, has arranged for a 
number of general papers as well 
as studies of specific important sec- 
tors of the United States. 

Three field trips have been ar- 
ranged in conjunction with the 
meetings. A pre-convention trip 
has been scheduled for April 9 to 
Morris, Illinois, for the purpose of 
studying the Silurian strata. One 
post-convention trip on Saturday, 
April 13, will be to the La Salle 
anticline at La Salle, Illinois. A 
second post-convention trip will be 
made the same day to Kentland 
quarries of Indiana. 
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or to oil men and geologists, the American Association of 
Petroleum Geologists. Its history is the rise of an industry: Its 
motive power, an aggressive membership: Its purpose the 
dissemination of facts on petroleum geology and technology. 








By HENRY A. LEY 
President, American Association of Petroleum Geologists 


‘ie issue of THE Ort WEEKLY commem- 
orates the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
\merican Association of Petroleum Geologists. 
The association is a part of the American indus- 
trial economy. Its existence and its tenure of life 
are inseparable parts of the petroleum industry, 
which nurtures it. Its history of progress is that 
of the petroleum industry. It has an effective 
membership of 3240; men of the frontier type 
given, not to philosophies of failure, but to 
policies of expansion and production. It is a 
constructive force in the discovery and develop- 
ment of one of this nation’s great natural re- 
sources—petroleum and natural gas. It is a no 
less important contributor of geological knowl- 
edge. 

Man began applying geologic reasoning be- 
fore the dawn of recorded history as philosophic 
dissertations on the origin of the world about 
him. By steps from Athens to Rome and through 
the Islamic world to the Renaissance, and into 
the world of our times geologic reasoning has 
steadily consolidated and advanced. Men in all 
walks of life have played their part in the un- 
folding of geology. Many were fearless men. 
The petroleum industry and petroleum geology 
will always owe a debt of gratitude to those ear- 
ly prospectors who located and drilled wells as 
fearlessly as others built railways through hostile 
Indian lands. These pioneers in large measure 
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made possible present day petroleum geology. 

Through all this time the history of geology, 
like those of the arts and letters, is that of the 
business man. It has advanced and prospered 
most in periods of flourishing business. Success- 
ful business men and business economies have 
been their greatest patrons since time immemo- 
rial. The golden ages of prosperous business are 
milestones in the progress of the sciences. 

The petroleum industry has contributed most 
of the known third dimesion to geology. Where- 
ever the industry has flourished there have been 
marked improvements and progress in geologic 
thought and technique, maps, and literature. 
There is still a vast geologic frontier spreading 
inland from our sand and granite coastlines and 
outward from our mountain ranges. It has today 
all the color and romance of the early day West. 
Geology, and the allied techniques in prospect- 
ing, together with an achievement motivated 
business, will contribute much of the future new 
real wealth of this nation. The petroleum indus- 
try with its creation of petroleum reserves, today 
and probably for the past decade or more, has 
been the most important contributor of national 
new wealth—one of the forms of new wealth 
which have vitalized the American economy 
since its inception. We and the industry of which 
we are a part are heirs of clipper ships, Cones- 
toga wagons, river packets, and the gold spike. 
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Growth of Petroleum 


a IS significant that 


the reason tor an organ 
ization of petroleum ge 
logists is determined eas 
ily. The protession needed 
and its personnel demand 
ed some means of ex 
changing thought and ex 
That objective 
has dominated the Amer 
\ssociation of Petro 
leum Geologists through 
its 24 1 and into its 
twenty-fifth annual meet 


perience 


can 


years 





Illinois Basin a Geological 
Triumph 


Y 
ELECTION of Chicago for the twenty- 
fifth annual meeting of the American Association 
of Petroleum Geologists is in itself evidence of the 
contribution of geology to the petroleum industry. 
The development of the Illinois basin, a geological 
triumph, is in part responsible for the meeting be- 
ing held in Chicago. 


To Modern Oil 


When Sidney Powers 
wrote the history of the 
association in 1928, his 
version was: 

“The American Asso 
ciation of Petroleum Ge 
ologists was organized as 


the Southwestern Asso 
ciation of Petroleum Ge 
ologists in Tulsa, Okla 


homa, February 10, 1917. 
The name was changed at 
the meeting in Oklahoma 


The Illinois development is the result of the Citv, February 16, 1918, 
ing. growth of geological knowledge, An early opinion upon recommendation of 
The first conference of of geology was that a geosyncline was not favorable 1 Elmer Thomas. the 


geologists at the Univer 
sity of Oklahoma evi 
lently was not bent on or 
ganization, but there was 
a technical program. At 
that time there was hope 
that petroleum geologists 
might gain affiliation with 
some existing society. 
The Norman conference, 
now in the record as the 
first annual meeting of 
the association, did not 
result in organization—no 
name was selected nor of 
heials elected. 

Prior to this program there were 
committee meetings, 
conversations and correspondence, 
and in all these the determination 
to give petroleum geology some 
forum for expression was unmis 
takable. It seems safe to conclude 
that none of this was prompted 
by the anticipation petroleum ge 
ology ever could support an or- 
ganization of present magnitude. 


conteren es, 


Outgrowth of Two Unrelated 
Efforts 


Evidently two unrelated efforts 
preceded the conference at the 
University of Oklahoma. Two au 
thorities have given the series of 

* According to J Elmer Thomas, whose 
reminiscences on the history of the A. A. P 
G. will appear in another oil publication, it 
was James H Gardner who suggested an 
organization, after which Charles H. Taylor 


announced that he would call a conference at 
Norman 
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for oil accumulation. Existence of gas in the Texas 
Panhandle was the 
opinion, 


first evidence to 


Later the Michigan basin 


evidence. 

Southern Illinois, long known as such a basin, 
accordingly became a center of exploration. Geo- 
physical work was started in 1935. Favorable evi- 
dence resulted in use of the seismograph with the 
result that structures were defined. Recently Illinois 
took third place as an oil producing state. 


Oil is playing a return engagement in Illinois 
because experience and 


investigation 


events in detail. M. G. Mehl wrote 


a brief summary of organization 
for the first number of “The Bul 
letin” from which the following 


two paragraphs are offered: 

“So far as the writer can learn, 
the idea of organizing the geolo- 
gists of the Southwest for the pur- 
pose of meeting to discuss prob 
lems of mutual interest originated 
in a conversation between Charles 
H. Taylor and E. DeGolyer early 
in 1915. 

“At about this same time J. EI- 
mer Thomas sent invitations to a 
dinner in Tulsa, apparently with 
something of the same thing in 
mind as that upon which Mr. Tay- 
lor was working. At that dinner, 
attended by some 40 geologists, 
Mr. Taylor was given an oppor- 
tunity to present the matter of 
organization.’’* 


refute this 
gave further 


have given 
petroleum geology improved interpretation of the 
story the rocks of the crust of the earth have to tell. 


president at that time. 
“The use of petroleum 
Oklahoma 
commenced in 1913, at 
which time several of the 
larger companies em 
ploy ed geologists. The in 
crease in the number of 
geologists in commercial 
employment was slow 
during 1913-1915 and the 
need for exchange of ge 
ologic thought in the Mid 
Continent region was not 
felt until 1915. Early in 
that year, IE. DeGolyer, 
who was chief geologist for Mexi 
can Eagle Oil Company at Tam 
pico and temporarily a resident of 
Norman, proposed the organiza 


geology in 


tion of a geological society as a 
university extension project to 
Charles H. Taylor, then head of 
the department of geology at the 
University of Oklahoma, and Pro 
fessor Taylor assumed the initia- 
tive in interesting other geologists. 

“Most of the petroleum geolo 
gists in Oklahoma, less than 50 in 
number, had headquarters in Tulsa. 
Among others J. Elmer Thomas, 
then geologist for Minnehoma Oil 
Company, started a movement to 
organize the petroleum geologists 
quite independently of Taylor’s ef- 
fort to organize all geologists as a 
university project. During the 
summer of 1915 the matter was 
discussed by many of the Tulsa 
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Geology a Parallel 
Achievement 


geologists. \t one of the 
informal gatherings 
Harry R. Johnson, C. L. 
Sey ery, H. B. Goodrich 
and J. Elmer Thomas de- 
cided that some kind of 
a meeting should be held. 
The question of estab- 
lishing a branch of the 
\merican Institute of 
Mining Engineers in Tul- 
sa was raised at several 
informal gatherings and 
dinners from 1914 onward 
and at the first Tulsa 
meeting in 1917. 

“On September 8, 1915, 
Mr. Thomas on his own 
initiative, sent out invita- 
tions to an informal din 
ner of geologists and on 
September 25 announced 
the date as October 2. 
Reservations were made 
at the Hotel Tulsa for 32 
and 27 geologists were 
present. 

“It was decided at the 
dinner that an association 
should be organized ac- 
cording to the proposal of 
Charles H. Taylor and in- 
vitations were mailed on October 
25 by him for a geological confer- 
ence to be held in Norman the next 
month. The meeting was _ post- 
poned until January 7 and 8, 1916. 
Mr. Taylor, as chairman, and C, N. 
Gould presided at this meeting. Mr. 
Taylor also presided at a dinner 
served in the Physics Laboratory. 
This was a meeting of the geolo- 
gists of the Southwest and not pri- 
marily of petroleum geologists.” 

Powers’ report of that first con- 
ference ended with this paragraph: 

sefore the close of the meeting 
it was decided not to perfect an 
organization but to hold the next 
meeting at Tulsa. A committee 
composed of C. H. Taylor, chair- 
man, C. W. Shannon, F. R. Rees 
and W. E. Wrather was delegated 
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Today’s Scope of Petroleum 


Geology 


[,_ in the A.A.P.G. has in- 
creased to 3240, the world’s leading society of ge- 
ologists. Its assets at the end of 1939 were 
$107,255.45. Growth revealed in these figures could 
not have become fact without growth in the scope 
of petroleum geology. 

When organization was accomplished petroleum 
geology was restricted to structure finding and 
surface evidence was its only approach. Now petro- 
leum geology includes geophysics, micro-paleon- 
tology, petroleum engineering so far as reservoir 
problems are concerned, and geochemistry. Instead 
of having completed its work with the finding of 
structure evidence, petroleum geology is as exten- 
sive as the life of an oil well, It has something 
to contribute through all stages of an oil well from 
selection of location to determining when it shall 
be plugged. 

With the introduction of proration, petroleum than 2000 
geology and engineering moved into economic and 
2 legal phases of the petroleum industry, for the 
approach to conservation is based on both geology 
and engineering. 

It is safe to predict even wider applications of 
science to the industry and further growth of the 
association. 


to take charge of arrangements for 
that meeting.” 


First Name, Second Meeting 


Of the second meeting Powers 
noted that the program read: 

“Program for the second annual 
meeting of the geologists of the 
Southwest” and added: 

“This again was not designed 
as a gathering of petroleum geolo- 
gists but owing to their prepon- 
derence at the meeting, the name 
adopted was “Southwestern Asso- 
ciation of Petroleum Geologists.” 
Efforts to have this group affiliated 
with the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers were unsuccess- 
ful.” 

The history by Powers included 
the first thirteen annual meetings 


and he concluded with this 
summary and prophecy: 

“Tt [the association] has 
been a stimulant to the 
evolution of geologic 
thought in North Ameri- 
ca, not only in regard to 
petroleum, but to the en 
tire field of geology, in- 
cluding paleontology and 
petrography. It is the 
largest and most influen- 
tial geological society in 
the world and its Bulletin 
is finding a place in the 
libraries throughout the 
world which have ruled 
against inclusion of peri- 
odicals not dealing with 
‘pure’ science. 

“The growth from 94 
members in 1917 to more 
at the end of 
1928 and the steady rate 
of increase of membership 
indicates that this young 
society has a future more 
brilliant than the past and 
will continue to grow as 
long as petroleum and its 
derivatives are required 
as fuel.” 

Since the growth of the associa- 
tion, the development of geology 
as applied to petroleum and the 
relationship of both the association 
and of geology to the oil industry 
are revealed in the annual pro- 
grams, a brief consideration of 
each annual meeting provides the 
best means of recording history. 

The first annual meeting, Nor- 
man, Oklahoma, January 7 and 8, 
1916, had its international touch 
when E. DeGolyer discussed the 
oil fields of Mexico. W. C. Kite 
gave an outline of a type report 
on an oil field. First indication 
of the importance of research came 
from the paper by Alex W. Mc- 
Coy, “Some Effects of Capillarity 
on Oil Accumulation.” Wallace E. 
Pratt was on the program with 

[Continued on Page 41] 
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A Preface to 
Petroleum 
Geology 
1900 - 1922 


Ll AL HOUGH the anticlinal theory gained accept 


ance before the turn of the century, it was not until 
oil production moved west of the Mississippi that 
petroleum geology gained a footing and finally estab 
lished itself as a major factor in the oil industry. This 
western development soon put Oklahoma to the fore 
front and it was here that petroleum geology had its 
early successes, much of its early investigation, and 
much of its growth. 

Two conditions contributed to this nurturing of 
petroleum geology in Oklahoma. One was the previ 
ous assurance that the area was oil bearing. The other 
was terrain favorable to surface mapping. 

Casual consideration might justify the conclusion 
that geological study had its beginning in Oklahoma 
just previous to the formation of the American Asso 
ciation of Petroleum ( reologists. The record, however, 
shows that geological study in Oklahoma was 1h 


years older than the A. A. P. G 











In 1900 Charles N. Gould collected the first fossils 
ever taken from what is known now as the Oklahoma 
red beds. This first geological party traveled northwest 
from Norman. The spot is near White Horse Spring. 











By 1905 the first topographic party in Oklahoma 
3 went into “geology’s laboratory,” the Arbuckle Moun- 
tains. Picture shows E. DeGolyer at the plane table. 
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In 1909 a party headed by D. W. Ohern covered the 
eastern part of Oklahoma. Here, the party is seen 
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The Gould party consisted of Hodsell, White and Gould, 
shown above, in camp in the Gypsum Hills of what to- 
day is Blaine County, The party, doubtless, was con- 
cerned with geology without any relation to oil, since the 





oil then being produced was far to the east near Bartles- 
ville in Indian Territory. It was some years later that the 
application of geological knowledge to probable oil ac- 
cumulation in the southwest received much attention. 
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moving camp from the Verdegris River to a point near Oologah, 
the birthplace of 
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Search for structure with oil as the objective was 
established in 1915 when the above picture was made 
of The Texas Company party in the Osage Hills. 
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ica” at a spot between Sapulpa and Bris- ( 1917 was the lunch box which is providing the enjoyment shown 


¢ Highway 66, the “Main Street of Amer- “9 No minor part of equipment for the well equipped geologist of 
tow as traversed by geologists in 1915. above by Roscoe Shutt and Glenn Tenney somewhere in Wyoming. 


























In Wilbarger County, Texas, 1917. Picture, made ( Many geologists will recall the tent “hotel” days of 
by Roy A. Reynolds, party chief, shows Ford Bradish, North and West Texas during the big boom days of 
Paul Morse (deceased), Lyle Abbott and Roy H. Hall. 1918-19. This shot taken at Breckenridge was typical. 




















The sure-footed hybrid, still popular in some quarters, carried Near the close of plane table era at Big 
10 equipment for G. L, Harrington, now chief geologist for Stand- l l Sinking Valley, Kentucky, 1922. C. B. 
ard Oil Company of Argentina, during explorations early in 1921. Bunte at table, Ford Bradish with rod. 
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“Haworth’s New Instrument for 
Geologic Mapping.” Evidently the 
geologist was bothered by confu- 
sion between structure finding and 


oil finding, for J. Elmer Thomas 
prepared a paper, in lighter vein, 
“Doodlebugs and the Licensing of 
Geologists,” which was read by H. 
H. McKee. The question of ethics 
has since had frequent considera- 
tion by the association. Two men, 
who later gained the distinction of 
honorary membership, were on this 
program: W. A. J. M. van Water- 
schoot van der Gracht, “The Saline 
Domes of Northwestern Europe,” 
and Johan A. Udden, “Hints to 
Prospective Geologists.” 

From 13 papers on the first pro- 
gram, the number increased to 22 
for the second annual meeting in 
Tulsa, February 9 and 10, 1917. 
One that stands out because of the 
discovery of oil in Mississippi in 
1939, was by A. F. Crider, “Oil 
and Gas Possibilities in Missis- 
sippi.” This program stamped the 
primary purpose of petroleum ge- 
ology as the finding of structure, 
and James H. Gardner read a pa- 
per, “Origin and Nature of Fold- 
ing,” which was published in the 
first Bulletin under the title, “The 
Vertical Component of Local Fold- 
ing.” There was more of prophetic 
nature in the paper by N. H. 
Drake, “‘Oil Possibilities in Ar- 
kansas.” A subject not on the pro- 
gram proper but presented at a 
night session indicated the trend 
petroleum geology would take, for 
Alf G. Heggem talked on “Stand- 
ardization of Drilling Equipment,” 
a subject later to become a majoi 
effort of the American Petroleum 
Institute. Incidentally Heggem, as 
a member of the staff of the United 
States Bureau of Mines, was the 
first man ever to be designated a 
petroleum engineer, an activity 
later so linked with petroleum ge- 
ology that separation of the two is 
difficult. 


No Danger of Federal Control 


That both the industry and ge- 
ology were moving along was evi- 
dent by attention being called for 
the first time to the production 
from the Simpson formation of Or- 
dovician age and to the possibility 
of the identification of formations 
by fossils from well cuttings. The 
correlation of oil sands, the first 
step in subsurface studies, was in 
its infancy. 

Oklahoma City drew the third 
annual meeting, February 15 and 
16, 1918. Adoption of a constitution 
and by-laws, change in the name to 
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its present wording, the presence of 
I. C. White, and the first effort of 
the organization to give geology 
popular understanding were among 
its outstanding events. 

This was during the World War, 
a fact made doubly impressive by 
the presence of T. A. O’Donnell, 
later president of the American 
Petroleum Institute, who spoke on 
“The Work of the United States 
Fuel Administration.” The nature 
of his remarks in the light of cur- 
rent events is striking, for he ad- 
vised geologists not to worry about 
federal control but to proceed with 
their work of finding promising oil 
structures. 

I. C. White showed pictures of 
the famous Cerro Azul well in 
Mexico along with his talk on 
“Gusher Wells of Mexico.” 

©’Donnell and White also ap- 
peared on the evening program, 
which was open to the public, as 
did J. F. Kemp with “Geology Ap- 
plied to Engineering” and James 
H. Gardner on “Mammoth Cave, 
Kentucky.” 

The technical program of 19 pa- 
pers had two bright spots, even 
from a viewpoint of 22 years later. 
Alex W. McCoy introduced the 
subject of the importance of shore 
lines in furnishing reservoir rocks, 
and W. E. Wrather gave a review 
of development of geological in- 
terest in North Texas. 

Within one year Ranger and 
Burkburnett had verified any pre- 
dictions that Wrather made and 
within a dozen years the East 
Texas field gave ample evidence of 
shore line accumulation. 

A symposium on the Ranger 
field accounted for 14 of the 34 
papers on the program of the fourth 
annual meeting in Dallas, March 
13, 14 and 15, 1919. The trend to- 
ward subsurface study was indi- 
cated by the consideration given to 
examination of well cuttings and 
an early start in the introduction 
of micro-paleontology. 

This was the first program to 
require three days. The year had 
brought 172 new members and the 
total was 340. Dues were doubled. 
,oth life and honorary member- 
ships were created. Volume 2 of 
The Bulletin had been printed and 
100 copies distributed. 

This interesting observation lat- 
er was made by Sidney Powers: 

“Taxation of incomes from oil 
production by means of compli- 
cated laws and regulations led ge- 
ologists into appraisals and estima- 
tions of oil reserves during and 
after the war. Drawing decline 


ALT .U. Presidents 


Ga. E SAGE has said that 
every organization reflects the per- 
sonality and character of the man at 
the head of it. This, probably, is as 
good an explanation as could be 
found for the growth and recogni- 
tion attained by the A.A.P.G. Its 
leaders have been those from the top 
rank of the profession in both char- 
acter and accomplishment. Herewith 
are preset in chronological order 
brief |bioggaphies of each president 


en om 
Don. 


1917 
J. ELMER THOMAS 


Geologist and independ- 
ent oil operator, Hous- 
ton. Born in Toledo, 
Ohio, September 9, 1892. 
B.S. University of Chi- 
cago, 1912. Positions: 
American Smelting & 
Refining Company, 
Sierra Mojada, Coah., 
Mexico, 1912-13; Minne- 
homa Oil Company, 
Tulsa, chief geologist, 
1914-15; Chicago Oil 
Company, 1915-16; chief 
geologist, Sinclair Oi & 
Gas Company, 1916-17; 
chief geologist, Chicage 
Oil Company, 1917-18; second leutenant, 
United States Army Air Servige, photo- 
graphic branch, 1918; consulting geologist, 
San Antonio, Texas, 1919-20; 
geologist, Chicago, 1920-25; chief 
Shaffer Oil & Refining Company, 19 
independent oil operator and ‘president, 
Thomas Petroleum Corporation, Fort 
Worth, 1925-28; petroleum analyst, Fenner 
& Beane, New York and Fort Worth, 1928- 
30; oil exploration in western Europe, 
1930-33 (vice president and general man- 
ager, Bavarian Oil & Gas Company). 









1918 
ALEXANDER DEUSSEN 


Consulting geologist; 
president, East Texas 
Oil Company; president, 
Arriola Royalty Corpo- 
ration; director, Kirby 
Petroleum Company ; di- 
rector, Schlumberger 
Well Surveying Corpo- 
ration; vice president, 
Federal Royalties Com- 
pany, Houston, Born 
San Antonio, Texas, Jan- 
uary 19, 1882, M.S. Uni- 
versity of Texas, 1903 
Posifions: instructor in 


geolo University of 

Te w 4995-14; manintant 

geol 5 United States Geological Survey, 
Austin, Texas, 1907-14; geologist, Gulf 
Production Com , Houston, 1915-16; 
consulting geol » Houston, 1917-25; vice 
president in charge of Gulf Const opera- 
tions, Marland Oil Company,  Hotston, 
1925-28. 
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4.A.P.G. Presidents 


Continued 


1919 


ISRAEL CHARLES WHITE 


Born St. Cloud, West 
Virginia, November 1, 
1848. Died November 25, 
1927. A.B. University of 
West Virginia, 1872; 
A.M. University of West 
Virginia, 1875; Ph.D. 
University of Arkansas, 
1880; D.Sc. University 
of Pittsburgh, 1922. Po- 
sitions: associate geol- 
ogist, Geological Survey 
of Pennsylvania, 1476- 
83; professor of geology, 
University of West Vir- 
ginia, 1887-92; assistant 
geologist, United States 
Geological Survey, 1884-88; West Virginia 
state geologist, 1897-1927. 


1920 
WALLACE EVERETT PRATT 


Director and member of 
executive committee of 
Standard Oil Company 
of New dersey, New 
York City. Born Phil- 
lipsburg, Kansas, March 
15, 1885. B. A. Univer- 
sity of Kansas, 1907; B. 
Sec. University of Kan- 
sas, 1908; M. A. Univer- 
sity of Kansas, 1909. 
Positions: Assistant, 
Kansas Geological Sur- 
vey, 1908-09; geologist, 
Bureau of Science, Ma- 
nila, Philippine Islands, 
1909-12; chief, Division 
of Mines, Bureau of Science, Manila, Phil- 
ippine Islands, 1913-15; geologist, The Tex- 
as Company, Houston, 1916-18; chief geo- 
logist, Humble Oi! & Kefining Company, 
Houston 1918-25; elected director, Humble 
Oi & Refining Company, Houston, 1918; 
vice president in charge of geologic, lease 
and scouting, and director, Humble Oil & 
Refining Company, Houston, 1933-37. 





1921 
GEORGE CHARLTON MATSON 


Born Nebraska, Febru- 
ary 4, 1873. Died Jan- 
uary 3, 1940. B. SS. 
Doane College, 1900; A, 
M. Cornell University, 
1903; Ph. D. University 
of Chicago, 1920. Posi- 
tions: assistant in geolo- 
gy, Cornell University, 
1900-02; fellow in gev- 
logy, University of Chi- 
cago, 1904-06; assistant 
geologist and geologist, 
United States Geologi- 
cal Survey, 1906-16; 
geologist with subsidia- 
ries of Gulf Oil Corpo- 
ration, 1916-21; vice president, Schermer- 
horn Oil Company, 1922-28; consulting 
geologist and petroleum engineer, 1929-40. 
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curves replaced 


mapping surface 
outcrops as an occupation for many 


geologists.” 


Preview of the Seismograph 


Further quotation from the his 
tory by Powers concerning the 
fifth annual meeting, also held in 
Dallas March 18, 19 and 20, 1920, 
reveals the manner in which later 
events shift the spotlight in geo- 
logical progress. He wrote: 

“Consternation was aroused 

when E. A. Stephenson announced 
the rapid decline of production in 
the Ranger field and proved that 
most of the wells would be a finan- 
cial loss. 
“Johan A. Udden called attention 
to the possibility of using the sets- 
mograph to locate buried anti- 
clines, an idea which was made 
the subject of experimentation in 
this country in 1921 by D. W. 
Ohern.” 

IK vidently Udden read a paper, 
later printed in Volume 4, Num- 
ber 1 of the Bulletin, from which 
this paragraph is taken: 

“It has suggested itself to the 
writer that it ought to be possible 
with the present refinements in 
physical apparatus and their use, 
to construct an instrument that 
would record the reflections of 
earth waves started at the surface 
as they encounter such a well 
marked plane of difference in hard- 
ness and elasticity as that separat- 
ing the Bend and the Ellenburger 
formations.” 

That meeting brought considera- 
tion of a code of ethics. Regional 
sections were authorized. A salary 
was provided for the secretary- 
treasurer, whose report showed a 
balance of $926.89. 

Gas had been discovered at Ama- 
rillo and there was a weakening 
in the theory that a geosyncline 
was not suited for oil 
lation. 


accumu- 


Shale Looks Like Next Oil Source 

The Bulletin of that year carried 
an exhaustive article by Earl A. 
Traeger, then geologist for Empire 
Gas & Fuel Company, “A Resume 
of the Oil Shale Industry, with an 
Outline of Methods of Distillation.” 

For all that geology had to offer, 
the fear of that day was exhaustion 
of crude oil reserves in the United 
States and shale offered the next 
available source. 

This attitude gained converts in 
geological circles, within govern- 
mental agencies and no doubt 
among executives of the oil indus- 





try, with the result that the sixth 
annual meeting of the American 
Association of Petroleum Geolo- 
gists in Tulsa, March 17, 18 and 19, 
1921, brought adoption of a resolu 
tion for the naming of a committee 
with the United 
States Geological Survey in estt- 
mating the amount of national re 
serve petroleum resources and in 
informing the public of the serious 
ness of the reserve depletion.” 

The technical program of that 
meeting had papers on the subsur- 
face geology of Kansas and Okla 
homa, which gave proof that the 
Ordovician contained important 
reservoir rocks, there was recogni- 
tion of oil and gas production of 
Lower Cretaceous age in Northern 
Louisiana, recognition of 
buried hills and ridges as the cause 
of oil accumulation, and a tribute 
to the diamond drill as a 
means of locating structure. For 
all this, the fear of oil shortage 
was such that there were papers 
on the origin and composition of 
oil shales. 

At this meeting Alex W. McCoy 
gave his paper on the paleogeogra 
phy and historical geology of Okla 
homa. 

Regular publication of the asso 
ciation bulletin and a salary for the 
editor were authorized at the sixth 
meeting. 


“to cooperate 


also 


core 


The Bulletin Gains Ground 


Growth of the association as well 
as the wider acceptance of geology 
by the industry were evident from 
the proceedings of the seventh an 
nual meeting in Oklahoma City, 
March 9, 10, 11, 1922, where a 
mid-year meeting was authorized 
and Denver selected as the meet 
ing place. The Bulletin was being 
printed six times each year and an 
advertising manager had the ap- 
proval of the business committee. 
The first index for the Bulletin, 
compiled by J. R. Pemberton, was 
ready for publication the next year. 

3y 1923 membership 
creased to 900; a report of the 
treasurer at the eighth annual 
meeting in Shreveport, March 22, 
23 and 24, 1923, showed a cash 
balance of $12,453.12. 

The technical program of this 
meeting was devoted largely to 
the Coastal Plain. 

Rapidity with which the picture 
of oil changes can be appreciated 
by comparison of the fear of an oil 
shortage of three years previous 
and this part of the report on the 
mid-year meeting of 1923 in Los 


had in- 
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Angeles, as summarized by Sidney 
Powers: 

“Discussion centered on the de- 
pressing effect on the oil market of 
the new flush production from the 
los Angeles Basin.” 


A Parody Still in Good Memory 

A consistent reference in all re- 
ports of the ninth annual meeting 
at Houston, March 27, 28 and 29, 
1924, is the entertainment. The 
parody, “When They Strike Oil 
on My Daddy’s Farm,” by the late 
R. B. Whitehead to the tune of 
“Alice Blue Gown” was an inci- 
dent, not yet forgotten. 

This meeting marked signal 
progress within the profession and 
in the organization. A code of 
ethics was adopted, a_ research 
committee was named, regional di 
rectors had been appointed, and 
surplus funds were put into in- 
vestments. 

rhe geology of salt domes domi- 
nated the technical program of 91 
papers. The papers on salt domes 


pages for 1925 and for the first 
time had to be bound in two vol- 
umes. Dues were increased to $15 
a year. 

Establishment of permanent 
headquarters was authorized at the 
tenth meeting. 

This year brought the geologist 
into the problem of well spacing. 
One of the chief studies of the pe- 
riod concerned the absorption and 
permeability of oil and gas sands. 

In July, 1925, the executive com- 
mittee authorized expansion of the 
Bulletin to a monthly basis. 


Ten Years Build a Scientific 
Climax 


Accomplishments of the profes- 
sion during the first 10 years of 
the organization came to a climax 
for the eleventh annual meeting in 
Dallas, March 25, 26 and 27, 1926. 
The scope of this was thus stated 
by W. E. Wrather: 

“The technical program for the 
Dallas meeting has been built 
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1922 


WILLIAM EMBRY 


Consulting geologist, 
Dallas. Born Branden- 
burg, Kentucky, Janu- 
ary 20, 1883. Ph. D., 
University of Chicago, 
1907. Positions: geolo- 
gist, J. M. Guffey Petro- 
leum Company (Gulf Oil 
Corporation), 1908-17; 
consultant to date. Spe- 
cial lecturer: Univer- 
sity of Chicago 1922; 
Yale University 1930; 
University of Texas 
1927; Northwestern Uni- 
versity 1931; Seuthern 
Methodist 1935. 


1923 


WRATHER 














MAX WAITE BALL 








later were combined in the volume, 
“Geology of Salt Dome Oil Fields,” 
which the association published in 
1926, the first venture into publi- 
cation of this nature. 

lhe profession of petroleum en- 
gineering gained recognition at 
this meeting with the following 
resolution by the general commit 
Lee ° 

“That the American Association 
of Petroleum Geologists considers 
systematic training in petroleum 
engineering highly desirable and 
recommends that more and better 
facilities for such training be pro- 
vided, particularly in those states 
that produce oil commercially.” 

Within a year, a note in the Bul- 
letin carried the news that Union 
Oil Company of California had 
changed the designation of its resi- 
dent geologists to petroleum engi- 
neers. 

For the tenth annual meeting in 
Wichita, March 26, 27 and 28, 1925, 
the geology of Kansas dominated 
the technical program of 82 papers. 
Formation of the Pacific Section 
was announced at this meeting. 
The tenth meeting drew attend- 
ance of 438 members and these 
plus attendance of non-members 
taxed facilities for adequate space, 
the first indication that the organi- 
zation was heading into a member- 
ship total which later would elimi- 
nate some of the smaller cities of 
the oil territory as meeting places. 

The Bulletin increased to 1319 
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around four major themes—a sym- 
posium on the origin of oil and a 
discussion of the three highly spe 
cialized methods of searching for 
and deciphering buried or obscure 
structural features, namely, geo 
physical apparatus, micropaleon- 
tology and core drilling. 

“The first topic, dealing with the 
origin of oil, we have ever with us, 
an unanswered query which today 
arouses as active and diverse dis- 
cussion after years of speculation 
as it did when petroleum geology 
was in its infancy. We are agreed, 
perhaps, that oil is of organic 
origin but at that point our agree 
ment ends. We are unable to state 
with certainty the types of organic 
life, whether plant or animal, which 
contributed the hydrocarbons from 
which any particular type of oil 
was evolved. We are in doubt as 
to whether it originated in liquid 
form or passes through its primary 
states as a solid. Our efforts, as 
petroleum geologists have been 
largely directed toward methods of 
locating structure and this con- 
tinues to be our major aim, as is 
amply demonstrated by this pro- 
gram. 

“We are hunters in pursuit of 
game whose habits we understand 
imperfectly. We have perhaps dis- 
covered the favorite type of hiding 
place of our quarry, but the fa- 
miliar haunts are rapidly being 
hunted out and if we expect to 
succeed in the future in locating 
new sources of oil it is of vital im- 





Consulting gevlogist; 
president, Abasand Oils, 
Ltd.; president, Royal 
Royalties, Ltd.; Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, Canada. 
Born Munson Township, 
Henry County, Hlinois, 
September 9, 1885. E. 
M., Colorade School of 
Mines, 1906; L.L.M., 
National University, 
1914. Positions: United 
States Geological Sur- 
vey, 1906-16; chairman, 
oil board, United States 
Geological Survey, 1910- 
16; mining engineer and 


law officer, United States Bureau of 


Mines, 1916-17; chief 


geologist, Rocky 


Mountain division, Roxana Petroleum Com- 
pany of Oklahoma, 1917-18; general man- 
ager, Royal Dutch Shell interests in Rocky 
Mountain region, 1918-21; president, West- 


ern Pipe Line Company, 


1921-27; Marine 


Oil Company, 1922-28; Argo Oil Company, 


1925-28. 


1924 


JAMES HENRY GARDNER 


President, Gardner 
Petroleum Company, 
Tulsa. Born Hardin 
County, Kentucky, April 
25, 1883, B.S., Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, 1904; 
M.S., University of Ken- 
tucky, 1906; Ph.D. 
George Washington Uni- 
versity, 1910. Positions: 
Kentucky Geological 
Survey, Pennsylvania 
Geological Survey and 
United States Geologi- 
cal Survey, 1@ 0 4-1 2; 
consulting geologist, 
Fohs & Gardner, 1913; 





later became independent vil producer; or- 
ganized Gardner Petroleum Company, 1919. 
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1925 


E. DeGOLYER 


Consulting petroleum 
geologist, DeGotlyer, 
MacNaughton & Me- 
Ghee, Dallas. Born 
Greenburg, Kansas, Oc- 
tober 9, 1886, A.B., Uni 

versity of Oklahoma, 
I9tt; D.Sc. Colorade 
School of Mines, 1925. 
Positions: United States 
Geological Survey, 1906- 
09; geologist and chief 
kevotltogist, Mexican 
Eagle Qil Company, 
1909-14; consulting geo- 
logist, 1914-19; vice 
president, merada 
Petroleum Corporation, 1919-26: president, 
Amerada Petroleum Corporation, 1926-29: 
board chairman, Amerada Petroleum Cor- 
poration, 1929-32; president, Geophysical 
Research Corporation, 1925-32: president, 
Felmont Corporation, 1934. 


1926 
ALEXANDER WATTS McCOY 


Consulting geologist, 
Ponea City. Born Inde- 
pendence, Missouri, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1889. C.E., 
University of Missegri, 
1912; A.M., University 
of Missouri, 1914. Bosi- 
tions: research ssjst- 
ant engineer, experi- 
ment station, University 
of Missouri, 1913; in- 
structor in geology, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, 
1914-16; geologist, Mar- 
land Oil Company, Pon- 
ca City, 1916-17; chief 
of sub-surface geology, 
Empire Gas & Fuel Company, Bartlesville, 
1917-19; assistant chief geologist, Empire 
Gas & Fuel Company, Bartlesville, 1919-20; 
member and general manager, McCoy, 
Shidel & Pasewalk, geologists and engi- 
neers, 1920-21; consulting geologist, 1921- 
24; first vice president, Marland Oil 
Company, 1924-29; first vice president, EF. 
W. Marland Company, 1929-36, 





1927 
GEORGE CLARK GESTER 


‘Chief geologist, Stand- 
ard Oj Company = of 
California, San Francis- 
«. Born Buffalo, New 
York, June 16, 1884. B. 
S., University of Cali- 
fornia, 1909. Positions: 
assistant instructor, 
University of California, 
1909; geologist, South- 
e Pacific Company, 
1 -14; geologist in 
charge of Peruvian ex- 
ploration, Standard Oil 
Company of New York, 
1914-16; mining engi- 
neer and geologist, 
1916-17. 
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portance that we acquire a more 


intimate acquaintance with the ob 
ject of our efforts. 

“Hence a discussion of the origin 
of oil will remain a timely topic 
perhaps for some time to come and 
it will continue to be worth our 
while occasionally to take stock of 
our theories and try to reach some 
conclusion as to how far we have 
succeeded in reducing them to 
demonstrated facts. 

“Petroleum geology is in a con- 
stant state of flux and an active 
and adaptable mind is required to 
keep pace with the progress. It is 
perhaps well to consider that 10 
years ago when this association 
was organized, it would have been 
preposterous to have proposed any 
of the three remaining topics dealt 
with in this program for the gen- 
eral discussion in a gathering of 
petroleum geologists. Geophysical 
apparatus was looked upon with 
scorn and was classed in the cate 
gory with the “wiggle stick’; Mi- 
cropaleontology was of only aca- 
demic interest and received seri- 
ous consideration only by a limited 
few engaged in the study of ab- 
stract science; core drilling was 
considered an expensive and use- 
less waste of time and, in the 
United States at least, was scarce- 
ly thought of as a means of locat- 
ing structure in regions where sur- 
face evidences were wanting. 

“Today a new school of special 
ists are devoting their entire time 
to phases of geology which only a 
few years ago were scarcely 
thought of and which are proving 
indispensable to the prosecution of 
the oil industry. The use of geo- 
physical apparatus has been justi- 
fied by the discovery of a number 
of salt domes which offer the pros- 
pect of a substantial source of oil 
in the Gulf Coast, and it begins to 
be evident that such apparatus can 
be applied successfully to decipher- 
ing structure outside the salt-dome 
region. Core drilling has proven its 
effectiveness so conclusively that 
it is now in general use by most 
of the important oil companies in 
the Mid-Continent region. And a 
knowledge of micropaleontology 
has been instrumental in establish- 
ing definite horizon markers in the 
midst of formation which previ- 
ously defied differentiation. 

“Petroleum geology has in re- 
cent years been so split up into 
highly specialized fields that no 
one individual can any longer be 
equally proficient in them all. Not 
all of us aspire to own or operate 


a torsion balance or seismograph, 
nor do we hope to be on terms 
of familiar speaking acquaintance 
with the myriad microscopic forms 
of fossil life entombed in oil-field 
formations. Yet we cannot afford 
not to know something about the 
technique of these several groups 
of our fellow workers, if for no 
other purpose than to be able to 
formulate an independent individ 
ual appraisal of their relative value 
toward solving the problems with 
which we have to deal in our pro- 
fession.” 

The report of the secretary 
showed total membership of 1504, 
an increase of 251. 

The Society of Economic Pal- 
eontologists and Mineralogists was 
organized at the Dallas meeting. 


The First One Without a Doubt 


Permanent headquarters was es 
tablished in Tulsa, July 15, 1926, 
and J. P. D. Hull, who had been 
chief geologist of Louisiana Oil 
Refining Corporation, Shreveport, 
became business manager. 

Despite early predictions and 
frequent credit to geophysics in 
previous years, evidently it was 
June 1, 1926, when geophysics 
erased all doubt of its effectiveness 
as this quotation from geological 
note by Wallace E. Pratt in the 
October Bulletin of that year in- 
dicates: 

“There is something new under 
the sun. For the first time in the 
Gulf Coast oil industry it is possi- 
ble to announce, with absolutely 
no risk that any informed student 
of the salt-dome area will question 
the accuracy of the announcement, 
that a new salt dome has actually 
been discovered without any well 
having been drilled to prove the 
discovery or even to test the area. 
This is tantamount to the assertion 
that our confidence in the seismo- 
graph (by which this discovery 
was made) in geophysical explora- 
tion has already come to be per- 
fect.” 

This estimate followed the dis- 
covery of Moss Bluff, the work of 
a crew of Rycade Oil Corporation. 

The symposium subject for the 
twelfth annual meeting in Tulsa, 
March 24, 25 and 26, 1927, was 
“Relation of Structure to Petro- 
leum Accumulation,” to which 25 
papers were contributed. The pro- 
gram had 30 other papers pre- 
sented and there were 15 on the 
program of the paleontological so- 
ciety. The scores of papers, read 
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by title, included many on fields 
still in active development. Much 
of the content of the two volumes 
later published under the title, 
“Structure of Typical American 
Oil Fields,” was first presented on 
this program. 


The twelfth meeting brought a 
registration of 1827 and 769 mem- 
bers attended the meetings. At- 
tendance was in excess of antici- 
pation. Banquets in three locations 
were necessary in providing enter- 
tainment. Arrangements were com- 
pleted for printing the first number 
of the “Journal of Paleontology,” 
which had been proposed at the 
previous meeting. 

California drew its first annual 
association meeting in 1928. Ses- 
sions were held in San Francisco, 
March 21, 22, 23 and 24, with 
Los Angeles the headquarters for 
March 25, when the fields of the 
Los Angeles basin were visited. 


Overproduction, Then Proration 


Overproduction, the word adopt- 
ed to describe the plight of the in- 
dustry on account of the output of 
several Seminole fields, was a 
theme of this meeting. This para- 
graph from the report of G. ©. 
Gester, president, is worth compar- 
ing with current expressions: 

“In some respects the past year 
has been a trying one for the pe- 
troleum industry. The overproduc- 
tion of oil has been great and prices 
have been low. Compared to prices 
received for petroleum and its by- 
products, costs have been high, and 
loud has been the cry of “waste, 
waste.” Such cries are much like 
the old story of the shepherd boy 
who cried “wolf, wolf.” True, there 
has been some waste, but this ap- 
plies to gas more than to oil and 
compared to the total efficiently 
used output, such waste has been 
small. And what great industry 
carries on its work without some 
waste? Also, who are more keenly 
interested in the prevention of 
waste and in promoting the effi- 
cient utilization of all products and 
by-products than the owners and 
operators of that industry? . 

The function of geology and an 
objective of the association with 
regard to reserves and conserva- 
tion was offered in his report as: 

“There is no doubt that the 
studies in the conservation of oil 
and gas are bearing fruit. The 
geologist, aided in no small degree 
by the drill that can penetrate to 
depths of more than 8000 feet, has 
been constantly adding to our 
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known reserves. We can by 
forecasting a continued improve- 
ment in geological methods and in 
conservation practice, see an ade- 
quate supply of crude petroleum 
extending further into the future 
than at any time in the past. A 
controlled abundance of oil and 
gas means a stabilized industry 
and the American Association of 
Petroleum Geologists, collectively 
and through its members, can do 
its share in the increasing of the 
crude supply and aiding in means 
for its efficient conservation.” 

In regard to research and the 
estimate the industry has of ge- 
ology, the presidential report of 
that year had this paragraph: 

“How successfully we have at- 
tained this objective, in so far as 
our efforts have served the petro- 
leum industry, is indicated in the 
report of the American Petroleum 
Institute’s technical committee. ... 
The committee reported that only 
in one of several scientific or tech- 
nical divisions of work were the 
needs of the industry being fully 
and satisfactorily met by existing 
organization. That one technical 
division mentioned was petroleum 
geology and that one organization 
the American Association of Pe- 
troleum Geologists.” 


Geology Hit a Peak in 1929 


The report of the secretary for 
that vear showed 1282 active mem- 
bers and 664 associate members. 
Of these 170 had residence in 31 
foreign countries. Final details of 
incorporation were reported at this 
meeting. That geology was soaring 
with industry was evident from 
this part of the report of the four- 
teenth meeting at Fort Worth, 
March 21, 22 and 23, 1929: 

“More members registered at the 
fourteenth annual meeting than at 
any other meeting in the history 
of ‘the association, 836. More mem- 
bers of the association live in Texas 
than any other state, 591. Our total 
membership enrollment is 2126, of 
which 1496 are active members. Of 
the 836 members in attendance at 
Fort Worth, 621 were active mem- 
bers eligible to vote. The annual 
banquet of other years is evidently 
outgrown. Presentation of the tech- 
nical program was mechanically 
improved this year by means of 
the microphone and by amplifiers 
and by preprinted distribution of 
important.papers. ...”’ 

Geophysics gained a position of 
a subdivision on the technical pro- 
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1928 


RUSSELL SCOTT McFARLAND 


Vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Mid-Con- 
timnent division, Sea- 
board Oil Company of 
Delaware, Dallas. Born 
Denver, Colorado, Aug- 
ist 29, 1893. A.B., Uni- 
versity of Missouri, 
1916. Positions: district 
geologist, Empire Gas 
& Fuel Company, 1916- 
18; consulting geologist, 
1918-20; secretary and 
superintendent land and 
geological departments, 
Twin State Oil Com- 
pany, Tulsa, 1920-29; 





vice president and general manager, Sun- 


ray Oil Company, Tulsa, 


1929 


JOHN YOUNG SNYDER 





Born Winnsboro, Louis- 
iana, January 30, 1872. 
Died Shreveport, Leuis- 
iana, January 10, 1939. 
Educated at Vanderbilt 
University and Tulane 
University. Positions: 


| engaged in engineering 


and architectugal work 
to 1905; consulting geo- 
logist, 1905-39, 


1930 


SIDNEY POWERS 


Born Troy, New York, 
September 10, 1890. 
Died, Tulsa, Okla., No- 
vember 5, 1932. A.B., 
Williams College, 1911; 
M.S., Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, 
1913; Ph.D. and M.A., 
Harvard University, 
1915. Positions: research 
fellow, Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1915-16; division 
geologist, The Texas 
Company, 1916; assist- 
ant geologist, United 
States Geological Sur- 
vey, 1917; United States 





Army, 


chief geologist, Amerada 


Petroleum Corporation, Tulsa, 1919-32. 





1931 


PIERCE GARRETT 


Vice president charge 
of land “and lease mat- 
ters, Gul Coast divi- 
sion, Gulf Oil Corpora- 
tion, Houston. Born 
Glenn, Georgia, October 
27, 1880. Attended Uni- 
versity of Texas. Posi- 
tions: assistant to Dr. 
E. T. Dumble, consult- 
ing geologist for South- 
ern Pacific Railroad 
and Rio Bravo Oil Com- 
pany, 1903-08; accepted 


_ position with Gulf in- 


terests, 1008-31. 
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4.A.P.G. Presidents 


1932 
FREDERIC HENRY LAHEE 


Chief geologist, Sun Oil 
Company, Dallas. Born, 
Hinghary, Massachoa- 
setts, July 27, 1884, 
A.B., Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1907; A.M., Har- 
vard University, 1908; 
Ph.D., Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1911. Positions: as- 
sistant instructor, Har- 
vard University, 1906- 
09; instructor, Harvard 
University, 1909-12; pro- 
fessor, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, 
1915-18; United States 
Geological Survey, 1915: 
geologist, Sun Oil Company, 1918-20, 


- 


1933 
FRANK RINKER CLARK 


Vice president and gewo- 
logist, The Ohio Oil 
Company, Tulsa. Born, 
Grantsville, Utah, Mar. 
14, 1881. George Wash- 
ington University; B.S., 
University of Utah, 
1910. Positions: geole- 
gist, S. Pearson & Son, 
Itd., Mexico, 1910-11; 
United States Geological 
Survey, 1911-19; chief 
geologist, Petroleum 
Exploration and Wiser 
Oil Company, Sisters- 
ville, West Virginia, 
1919-23; geologist, The 
Ohio Oil Company, Tulsa, 1923-36. 





1934 
WILLIAM BAYARD HEROY 


Vice president, Pilgrim 
Exploration Company, 
Houston. Born, New 
York. City, October 9, 
1883. Syracuse Univer- 
sity. Positions: United 
States Geological Sur- 
vey, 1908-19; advisory 
engineer, bureau of con- 
servation, United States 
Fuel Administration, 
1918-19; associate edi- 
tor, Electric World, 
1919; Sinclair Consoli- 
dated Oil Corporation, 
1919; chief geologist, 
Consolidated O11 Corpo- 
ration, 1933-38, 


1935 
A. IL. LEVORSEN 


Consulting geologist, 
Tulsa. Born, Fergus 
Falls, Minnesota, July 
5, 1894. Studied engi- 
neering, mines and gew- 
logy, University of Min- 
nesota, 1917. Positions: 
United States Army, 
1917-19; geologist, The 
Greenwood Company, 
1919-22; Getzandaner & 
Johnston, 1922-23; dis- 
trict geologist, Gypson 
Oil Company, 1923-26: 
chief geologist, Phil- 
mack Company and In- 
dependent Oil & (Gas 
Company, 1926-30; consulting geologist, 
1930-34; chief geologist, Tide Water Oi! 
Company, Houston, 1934-35. 
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gram for the first time in 1929. The 
full program included 75 papers, 
among which was a symposium on 
the Permian Basin of the United 
States, with Alex W. McCoy as 
chairman. 

Growth of the sciences related 
to geology can be appreciated by 
this report of the president, R. 5S. 
MeFarland: 

“Considering the number of spe 
cialized branches in the oil indus 
try today, petroleum geology, per 
se, has probably reached a satura 
tion point. The association has 
reached such a size that it is not 
necessary to continue canvassing 


tor new members.” 


That the events of a few months 
hence amounted to something more 
than lower quotations on secur- 
ities, was indicated by these lines 
from the annual report of John Y. 
Snyder at the fifteenth annual 
meeting in New Orleans, March 
20, 21 and 22, 1930: 


Then Came the Depression 


“The future of the association, 
which lies with that of the oil in 
dustry, does not seem as promising 
as it has been at times in the past. 
Last year’s president called atten- 
tion to the unfavorable condition 
of overproduction—too much oil. 
The present unsatisfactory condi- 
tions are working hardships on 
many, but the oil industry 1s not 
alone in its depression.” 

Although total membership had 
increased to 2292, the report of the 
treasurer showed a longer list of 
members whose dues were in ar- 
rears. 

Technical advancement within 
the profession, however, was evi- 
dent from the number of papers on 
the groups that made up the an- 
nual program: Mississippi Embay- 
ment, 30; General Technical Sub- 
ject, 21; Geophysics, 15; Foreign, 
5; Paleontology, 26. 

The Revolving Publication Fund 
showed its first profit, $1,666.46. 
due to the sale of Volume 1 of 
“Structure of Typical American 
Oil Fields,” the first edition of 
which was exhausted. 


Endowment Proposed for Research 


It was at this meeting that the 
association took hold of research 
by seeking the creation of a fund 
of $50,000, “the income of which 
may be used for the promotion of 
research projects and activities spe- 
cifically approved and supervised 


by the research committee,” and 
this interpretation was put on re 
search by this paragraph from the 
report of the business committee: 

“Research constitutes the foun 
dation stone or the life blood of 
scientific progress. The American 
\ssociation of Petroleum Geolo 
gists should be the leader in all 
things that will promote research.” 

Expansion of the scope of the 
organization to keep pace with sci 
entific development was tersely 
explained by Sidney Powers in his 
report as president at the sixteenth 
annual meeting in San Antonio, 
March 19, 20 and 21, 1931: 

“The American Association of 
Petroleum Geologists, organized 
by a group of about 50 field geolo 
gists in Tulsa, February 10, 1917, 
has grown in 14 years to a mem 
bership of 2562 and has changed 
from a scientific and technical as 
sociation of local interest to one of 
international vision and recogni 
tion. It is now the largest, and we 
hope, the finest geological society 
in the world... 

“The increase in broadening of 
the scope and in membership has 
been at a regular rate. Several 
years ago we invited petroleum 
technologists to become members 
and this year by a broadening of 
our constitution, we invited to 
membership paleontologists, geo- 
physicists, geochemists and_ all 
others engaged in research pertain- 
ing to petroleum geology or tech 
nology.” : 

The technical program of that 
meeting consisted of 127 titles, 35 
of which had been designated for 
the third volume in the series of 
books on “Structure of Typical 
American Oil Fields.” 

The Society of Petroleum Geo 
physicists was affiliated with the 
American Association of Petro 
leum Geologists at this meeting. A 
joint meeting with the Geological 
Society of America was approved 
and six papers on that program at 
Tulsa, December 29, 30 and 31, 
1931, were by members of the 
American Association of Petro- 
leum Geologists. 

The seventeenth annual meeting, 
Oklahoma City, March 24, 25 and 
26, 1932, gave evidence of how pe- 
troleum geology had shifted its ac- 
tivity and its viewpoint to get in 
step with the national economy 
that was battering a depression. 

L. P. Garrett, president, outlined 
what the geologist faced: 

“As the oil industry has grown 
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increasingly competitive and in 
creasingly essential to our national 
commerce, a demand has_ been 
made upon our association by the 
industry not only to increase effi- 
ciency in prospecting but also to 
lower mining costs, and the oil 
industry has looked to its engi- 
neers for better and more efficient 
equipment, and to the members of 
our association for facts that would 
assist in production methods. 
Within the last two years many of 
our members have been given the 
question of how best to lower lift- 
ing cost of oil a great deal of study 
and the more we study it the more 
we find that the value of a field or 
property is dependent upon the 
cost of lifting oil for the life of the 
property and the work of geolo- 
gists for the last two years is 
pointing to the fact that as new 
pools are discovered the industry 
may be much more concerned with 
the ‘critical production’ that may 
be obtained from such pool or 
property than with its potential 
production for any one day or 
more. By ‘critical production’ is 
meant the maximum amount of oil 
that can be produced from a pool 
or property per day under a sys- 
tematic program that will give rise 
to the cheapest lifting cost for all 
oil in the pool during its lifetime. 
Thus the new standard of estimat- 
ing the available oil in a new pool 
for any one period may substitute 
the term ‘critical production’ as 
previously defined for the much 
misunderstood term ‘potential pro- 
duction,’ which has been the stand- 
ard of the industry. 

“This work on the study of the 
best method to lower mining costs 
is now in its pioneer stage and it 
is too soon to predict what our 
final conclusions will be but it 
should be extremely gratifying to 
all of us to know that our mem- 
bership is keenly alive to the prob- 
lem, that it is really making prog- 
ress with the problem and that the 
membership is adjusting itself to 
what may become one of the most 
important transitions in the indus- 
try. So long as the individual mem- 
bers of this association continue to 
meet the changing conditions of 
the industry with the indomitable 
spirit of work as they have in the 
past, the success of this association 
is assured.” 

lhe shift to engineering was fur- 
ther emphasized by Frederic H. 
Liuhee, who as third vice president, 
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was in charge of editorial work. 
He said: 

“We are very deficient in papers 
relating to petroleum engineering. 
Such subjects as bottom-hole pres- 
sures, original fluid conditions in 
and adjacent to an oil or gas reser- 
voir, porosity and permeability of 
rock strata and water encroach- 
ment are strictly geological. They 
are of vital importance to the in- 
dustry. I believe we owe it to our- 
selves and to our profession to or- 
ganize for the promotion of more 
interest and more activity among 
our members in this branch of our 
science.” 

Existence of the East Texas field 
was evident at this meeting by ac- 
ceptance of the affiliation of the 
East Texas Geological Society. At 
the same meeting the Shreveport 
Geological Society and the Pan- 
handle Geological Society were ad- 
mitted to affiliation. 

Engineering had its place on the 
technical program with a group of 
8 papers under the heading, “Geo- 
logical Aspects of Petroleum Engi- 
neering.” The program of 105 pa- 
pers included manuscripts for the 
book, “Geology of Natural Gas,” 
edited by Henry A. Ley and pub- 
lished in 1935. 

Although the eighteenth annual 
meeting, Houston, March 23, 24 
and 25, 1933, was sprinkled with 
items of retrenchment, there were 
indications an upward turn had 
begun and it was thus reported in 
the Bulletin: 


It Looks Like the Upturn 

“A feeling that the curve was 
approaching rock bottom pervaded 
the meeting. Perhaps the facts 
were were not in hand to prove an 
upward turn but there was evi- 
dence that geologists had already 
reached a new economic ‘low’ and 
were becoming adjusted to syn- 
clinal conditions.” 

Reports of officials showed the 
first decrease in membership, and 
net income before depreciation for 
1932 was less than in 1931. Dues 
were reduced and a program of 
cheaper production cost in printing 
had been successful. A budget was 
presented which contemplated a 
year of association activity on low- 
er income but with adjustments to 
end the year with net profit. 

The name of the committee, pre- 
viously designated public relations, 
was changed to Committee on Ap- 
plications .of Geology, and made 
permanent. 

The technical program consisted 





Texas Company 


A.A.P.G. Presidents 


Continued 


1936 


RALPH DANIEL REED 


Born Democracy, Ohio, 
April 21, 1889. Died 
January 29, 1940. B.S., 
Hiram College, 1913; 
Ph.D., Stanford Univer- 
sity, 1924. Positions: in- 
structor Mattoon, Liili- 
nois, High School and 


Orrville, Ohio, High 


School; instructor, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma; 
instructor, University of 
Illinois; geologist, Gypsy 
Oil Company; geologist, 
Mariand Oil Company: 
chief geologist, The 


of California, 1930-40. 


1937 





HERBERT B. 


Division geologist, Gulf 
Oil Corporation, Fort 
Worth. Born, Dunean, 
Oklahoma, December, 
27, 1895. B.A., Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, 1919. 
Positions: field geole- 
gist, Empire Gas & Fuel 
Company, 1917; United 
States Army, 1917-18; 
field geologist, Empire 
Gas & Fuel Company, 
1919-20; field geologist, 
The Atlantic Refining 
Company, 1920-22. 


FUQUA 








1938 


DONALD CLINTON BARTON 


Born Stow, Massachu 
setts, June 29, 188. 
Died July 8, 1939. A.B., 
Harvard University, 
1911; A.M., Harvard 
University, 1912; Ph.bD., 
Harvard University, 
1914. Positions: instruc- 
tor in engineering and 
geology, Washington 
University, 1914-16; 
geologist, Empire Gas 
& Fuel Company, 1916- 
17; United States Army, 
1917-1919; division geo- 
logist, Amerada Petro- 
leum Corporation, 1919- 


23; chief geologist Rycade Oil Corporation. 
1923-26, consulting geologist, 1926-27; con- 
sulting geologist and geophysicist, 1927-33; 


consulting geologist 


and geophysici«t, 


Humble Oi} & Refining Company, 1934-30. 


1939 


HENRY ALFRED LEY 


Vice president, South- 
ern Cross Oil Compan), 
San Antonio, Texas. 
Born, Pittsburgh, Octo- 
ber 15, 1894, University 
ot Pittsburgh, 1917. 
Positions: Southwest 
Gas Company,  Inde- 
pendence, Kansas; Sun 
Oil Company; foreign 
service, Standard Oil 
Company of New York; 
chief geologist, Skelly 
Oil Company, 1924; 
consulting geologist and 
geologist for Kie Oi 
Company. 
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A.A.P.G. Headquarters Staff 








Members of the A.A.P.G. staff, the year of their employment and their 
duties are (from left to right): Daisy Winifred Heath, 1922, editorial 


assistant: Gayle Robertson, 1930, 


assistant office secretary: Condray 


Blair, 1938, bookkeeper; J. P. D. Hull, 1926, business manager; Johnnie 
Ruth Cassidy, 1934, office secretary of the S.E.P.M., and Maree 
Cummings, 1929, office secretary. 


S 
WJINCE written and printed words 


are the foremost contact between as 
sociated headquarters and members, a 
digest of what goes into the mail in 
an average day gives an insight into 
activity of the staff of the Americar 
Association of Petroleum Geologists 

The day requires the mailing of 68.4 
pieces of first class mail; 30.9 pieces ot 
7.8 packages by parcel 
each 10 days there is a 


pac kawe by « xpress 


second class 


post; once 


This average of an office day 1s 
based on records of 1939, when the 
total of mail and express reached 32, 
206 letters and parcels. In addition 
each month involved the mailing of 
3200 copies of The Bulletin from 
Menasha, Wisconsin. 

Part of each day goes into prepara 
tion of manuscripts for the Bulletin, 
for each word is read first in manu 
script by J. P. D. Hull, business man 
ager, then by Miss Daisy Heath, edi 
torial assistant. Later it is read in 
proof by them and mailed to the au 
thor for his revision. In addition the 
advertising copy must be assembled 
by headquarters activity 

Part of each day goes into satisfy 
ing the inquiry from the member who 
wants to know when an article was 
published and in addition would like 
to have other available references on 
the subject 

Each day brings an application for 
membership, which in turn requires 
record checking of the applicant as 
well as the members who have signed 
the application, and later the informa 
tion thus collected must be mailed for 
the consideration of the executive 
committee 

Then there is that never-ending task 


ot posting th records, which records 
the standing of a growing member 
ship. No small part of the daily mail 
goes to members who have paid dues 


rr si ould pay due S 
Frequently some men ber comes t 


a decision of selling a complete set of 


the Bulletin, which in turn requires 
the writing of letters to the libraric S, 
organizations and other members, 
known or thought to be interested 

\long wit! these details, the rou 
tine has its interruptions by personal 
calls, especially those of young geolo 
gists in search of employment. 

Let all of this, to which more could 
be added, give the impression that as 
sociation headquarters devotes its day 
to its membership. Furthermore any 
day may bring the inquiry which seeks 
to learn if a member is capable of pro- 
viding the type of geological report a 
client needs 

Meanwhile the staff must keep 
track of an expanding inventory of 
books and publications, carry through 
the details of preparation for each an 
nual meeting and have its records 
ready for year-end auditing. 

Previous to 1926 headquarters was 
a roving institution which followed 
the office of secretary-treasurer. July 
15 of that year, J. P. D. Hull became 
business manager and with a staff of 
two, moved into three rooms on the 
third floor of the Tulsa Public Li 
brary In November, 1927, the office 
was moved to the Tulsa building. 
Need of more space resulted in a 
change to five rooms in the Wright 
building, May 1, 1936. In August, 
1937, the secretary-treasurer’s office 
of the Society of Economic Paleontol 
ogists and Mineralogists was estab- 
lished in an adjoining room. 


of 80 papers, with a symposium on 
Texas. Separate meetings were 
held by the affiliated organizations 
of geophysicists and paleontolo- 


gists. 


Shifting With the Economic 
Trend 


\lthough the following vear 
brought a further drop in member- 
ship, the nineteenth annual meet- 
ing, Dallas, March 22, 23 and 24, 
1934, brought evidence that the low 
point in geological and petroleum 
economics had been passed. 

This paragraph from the presi- 
dential address of Frank Rinker 
Clark, reveals the influence of legis- 
lation on business and shows the 
attitude of the profession to a 
changing economic condition: 

“The new challenge to geologists 
and engineers 1s much broader than 
the discovery and production of oil. 
In the future we must concern our 
selves not only with the problem of 
supplying petroleum products to 
society, at reasonable prices, but 
we must exert our influence and 
training to the end that the supply 
does not greatly exceed consump 
tive demand. This problem lends 
itself admirably to scientific solu- 
tion. It should not be necessary to 
invoke legal means to curtail the 
flush production and to reduce 
waste of any oil well or any oil 
pool. A knowledge of the scientific 
problems involved, plus honesty 
and cooperation among interested 
operators is all that is necessary 
in carrying out a_ well-balanced 
plan of development and produc 
tion designed to give each interest 
ed party the recoverable oil that 
originally was contained in _ the 
reservoir beneath his leasehold es- 
tate without irreparable damage to 
the adjoining property. For exam- 
ple, the most efficiently operated 
and developed oil fields today, un- 
der restricted production, in which 
equality of rights is recognized, 
are those in which the plan of de 
velopment and operation is formu 
lated and carried out in the light 
of scientific knowledge and by vol- 
untary agreement among the oper 
ators and by their mutual honest) 
and cooperation.” 

The report for the year showed 
a loss of 293 in members and asso- 
ciates. The association had added 
an employment service to head 
quarters activity. Adjustments of 
the previous year were successful 
as net income before depreciation 
and reserves amounted to $4,793.79. 
The upturn in association affairs 
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A.A.P.G. Past and Present Officers 








Secretary 
YEAR Elected at President Vice President! Treasurer? 
1917 Tulsa J. Elmer Thomas Alex. Deussen M. G. Mehl 
1918 Oklahoma City Alex Deussen I. C. White W. E. Wrather 
1919 Dallas 1. C. White* Irving Perrine C. E. Decker 
1920 Dallas W. E. Pratt Alex. W. McCoy C. E. Decker 
1921 Tulsa G. C. Matson5 G. C. Gester C. E. Decker 
1922 Oklahoma City W. E. Wrather Max W. Ball C. E. Decker 
1923 Shreveport Max W Ball F. W. DeWolf C. E. Decker 
1924 Houston J. H. Gardner. E. G. Gaylord C. BE. Decker 
1925 Wichita E. L. De Golyer R. S. McFarland C. E. Decker 
1926 Dallas Alex W. McCoy C. R. McCollom Fritz L Aurin 
1927 Tulsa G. C. Gester Luther H. White David Donoghue 
1928 San Francisco R. S. McFarland J E. Elliott David Donoghue 
1929 Fort Worth J. Y. Snyder® Fred H. Kay A. R. Denison. 
1930 New Orleans Sidney Powers’ Ralph D. Reed Marvin Lee 
1931 San Antenio L. P. Garrett L. C. Decius Frank R. Clark 
1932 Oklahoma City F. H. Lahee R. J. Riggs W. B. Heroy 
1933 Houston Frank R. Clark George Sawtelle W. B. Heroy 
1934 Dallas W. B. Heroy E. B. Hopkins M. G. Cheney 
1935 Wichita A. L. Levorsen | F. A. Morgan E. C. Mencrief 
1936 Tulsa Ral, 4 D. Reed® C. E. Debbin Chas. H. Row 
1937 Los Angeles H. B. Fuqua C. L. Moody Ira H. Cram 
1938 New Orleans D. C. Barton® H. W. Hoots Ira H. Cram 
1939 Oklahoma City Henry A. Ley L. M. Neumann Ed. W. Owen 
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Editor? 
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WV. A. VerWiebe 


| From March, 1929 to March, 1932, the corresponding office was first vice president. ; 
2 From March, 1929 to March, 1932, the corresponding office was second vice president in charge of finances. 
> From March, 1929 to March, 1932, the corresponding office was third vice president in charge of editorial work. 


* Died November 25, 1927 

5 Died January 3, 1940. 

® Died January 10, 1939. 
Died November 5, 1932. 

® Died January 29, 1940. 

’ Died August 8, 1939. 


was summarized by the president 
with: 

“Conditions within the industry 
showed definite improvement in 
mid-summer and business has con 
tinued on the upgrade to the pres 
ent time. These conditions were re 
flected in the rate at which geolo 
gists were returned to employment, 
which enabled many of our delin 
quent members to pay dues.” 


Definition of Estimates and 
Estimating 


The third volume on structure 
was published under the title, 
“Problems of Petroleum Geology” 
and the editor reported that the 
hook by Ralph D. Reed, ‘Geology of 
California,” was ready for printing. 

Reserve of crude oil was the 
theme of the address of William B. 
Heroy, president, at the twentieth 
annual meeting, Wichita, March 21, 
22 and 23, 1935. After pointing out 
that estimates should be accepted 
as an effort to calculate recoverable 
oil from known reserves, he said: 

“It has not been uncommon for 
critics to take estimates of recov 
erable oil, made 10 to 20 years ago, 
which were clearly stated to in- 
clude only then known fields, and 
misrepresent the estimates as hav 
ing been those cf the total oil re 


sources of the country in both 
known and _ undiscovered fields. 
Having thus distorted the facts 


they point out with satisfaction 
that subsequent production has far 
exceeded these early estimates, ig 
noring the fact that most of the 


50 


subsequent production has come 
from fields not known or taken into 
account when the estimate was 
made. It should be made very clear 
that the oil supply of fields discov- 
ered more than 10 years ago has 
been largely exhausted and that the 
present requirements of the indus- 
try for crude oil are being supplied 
chiefly from more recently discov- 
ered fields. 

“With the continued testing of 
the remaining wildcat territory and 


the increased difficulty of finding 
new pools the question as to how 
much oil remains in the ground 
will become more and more acute. 
Instead of occasional demands for 
estimates of petroleum reserves in 
periods of fear or shortage, the in- 
dustry, the government and the 
public will soon expect annually 
revised statements of our petro 
leum resources. These will take 
into account not only producing 
fields but also prospective areas 
and will consider all new discov- 
eries and all newly gained experi- 
ence as to how much oil can be 
recovered. Close and_ constant 
study of the problem will grad- 
ually increase the accuracy of the 
basic data and results will in con- 
sequence become more dependable. 
I have reluctantly come to believe 
that the work of preparing such 
estimates and of making them as 
reliable as possible must be square 
ly accepted as one of the obliga- 
tions of our profession.” 

Reports at this meeting revealed 
improvement in the welfare of the 
organization. Its finances were 1m- 
proved by a net profit of more than 
$5,000, in increase of $4,700 in 
investments. Although the mem- 
bership record showed a net loss 
of 70, reinstatements and more 
prompt payment of dues were an 
assurance that the low point had 
been reached. Finances were such 
that L. C. Snider, editor, reported 
that the association was in position 

{Continued on Page 82] 


A.A.P.G. Statistical Sidelights 





Total 
Editorial 
Total Convention Total Pages in Total 
YEAR Membership City (Registration Bulletin Assets 
1916 Norman 
1917 4 Tulsa 159 
1918 176 Oklahoma City 176 
1919 348 Dallas 445 > 83.54 
1920 543 Dallas 337 926.98 
1921 621 Tulsa 724 3,582.76 
1922 767 Oklahoma City. 600 7,291.42 
1923 901 Shreveport 730 12,453.12 
1924 LO8O Houston 860 17,938.45 
1925 1235 Wichita 825 1319 22,409.56 
1926 1504 Dallas 1133 1339 26,609.18 
1927 1670 Tulsa. 1827 1376 29,810.40 
1928 1952 San Francisco 386 1204 32,571.31 
1929 2126 Fort Worth. 1454 1612 47,341.73 
1930 2292 New Orleans 980 1610 61,751.60 
1931 2562 San Antonio. 1213 1522 74,043.43 
1932 2558 Oklahoma City. 894 1378 63,782.07 
1933 2336 Houston 1021 1568 63,966.84 
1934 2043 Dallas. . 1400 1737 70,374.32 
1935 1937 Wichita. 1181 1868 85,408.20 
1936 2196 Tulsa 1847 1721 92,372.78 
1937 2331 Los Angeles. 1062 1641 97,483.46 
1938 2646 New Orleans. 1706 1746 102,096.03 
1939.... 2951 Oklahoma City. 1858 1922 107,255.45 
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A powerful International Six-Wheeler owned by Loffland Drilling Company of Clay City, Ill. 
and Tulsa, shown on location near Griffin, Ind. 


@ A passenger car engine is called on to 
deliver from a fourth to a half of its full 
power most of the time. The average heavy- 


thousand miles, every mile a ¢ruck mile. 


The automobile tests many a fine qualit 
in an engine, but the TRUCK puts up wit 


duty TRUCK engine delivers from ¢hree- = great deal more! For more than a genera 


fourths to all of its power practically all of 
its working time. 


In terms of delivered energy the output 


tion the builders of International Truck 
have built ALL-TRUCK trucks—and TRUCK 
ONLY. This will give you some idea as t 


of a TRUCK engine is perhaps four times as 
great per mile of travel. If the average car 
is disposed of at 50,000 miles, hundreds of 
hard-working trucks should be entitled to 
retirement in a few months’ time. Nothing any International dealer or Company-owned 
could be further from the minds of either ‘ 
branch. 
the builder or the owner of the good truck. : # c “1) 
. ERNATIONAL ARVESTER OMPANY 
Thousands of International Trucks have -_ s 


(INCORPORATED) 
traveled upwards of two or three hundred 180 North Michigan Avenue 


why men buy more heavy-duty Interna 
tionals than any other make. 


Remember that International sizes range | 
o sissies need 
d 
ith seasone 

llouses 11 
hauling! 


from 12-ton to powerful 6-wheelers. See | 


When ditches need digging © 


apply. It’s a job for ee : | 
heart and muscle and with ¢ 
the right places. The same goes fo 


Chicago, Illinois ~ | 
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A.A.P.6. Researeh Projects 


of the projects of the Research 


Committee: 

1. Sponsorship of a special vol 
ume to be published by the aid of 
the Revolving Publication Fund of 
the association and to be written 
by various members of the associa 
tion under the editorship of Ronald 
K. DeFord and on the subject of 
the “Permian System of the United 
States West of the Mississippi 
River.” Work on this publication 
is well under way although it may 
be four or five years before the 
volume is finally published. 

2. Sponsorship of a special vol 
ume to be published through the 
aid of the Revolving Publication 
Fund on the subject “Stratigraphic 
Oil Fields in the United States.” 
This volume will contain complete 
descriptions of the geology, and 
production of 50 or more oil fields 
each of which is characterized by 
having one side of the producing 
area limited by the edge of poros 
ity in the reservoir rock. Thus sand 
lense pools, shoestring pools, over- 
lap pools, and similar types will be 
described. Regional editors are 
Perry Olcott, South Mid-Conti- 
nent; N. W. Bass, North Mid- 
Continent; Theron Wasson, East- 
ern States; Heaton, Rocky 
Mountain States; and W. S. W. 
Kew, California. It is hoped publi- 
cation will be in 1941, 

3. Financial assistance and spon- 
sorship of the cooperative project 
organized by the Tulsa Geological 
Society for the purpose of corre- 
lating oil analyses with stratigra- 
phy. This research is under the 
chairmanship of L. Murray Neu- 
mann and the membership of the 
committee consists of three chem- 
ists and three geologists. The as- 
sociation has made available for 
the use of this project the sum of 
$750.00 which is applied on addi- 
tional oil analyses being made un- 
der the supervision of the United 
States Bureau of Mines Experi- 
ment Station at Bartlesville, Okla- 
homa. 

4. A contribution of $300.00 was 
made available for the use of Dr. 


Re SS 


By A. I. LEVORSEN 


Roger Revelle and Dr. Francis 
Shepard for the purpose of con 
structing a bottom-sediment trap 
for measuring the movement of 
bottom sediments in the vicinity of 
the Scripps Institute of Oceanog- 
raphy at La Jolla, California. 

5. Assisted in coordinating the 
geologists of Houston and the Gulf 
Coast area with the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey to the 
end that a number of bottom sedi 
ments were made available to the 


petroleum geologists taken from 
accurately located points in the 


Gulf of Mexico. These samples are 
being examined and the results 
will soon be available through the 
efforts of a committee of which 
KF. W. Rolshausen is the chairman. 

6. Dr. F. M. Van Tuvyl and Dr. 
Ben H. Parker, both of the Colo- 
rado School of Mines, have been 
working for several years on a co- 
ordination of our knowledge on the 
problem of the migration and ac 


cumulation of oil and gas. Their 
preliminary report has been sub- 


mitted and is being considered by 
the Research Committee. It com- 
prises approximately 400 pages of 
typewritten material and is the re- 
sult of a vast amount of detail 
work. 

7. A committee of geologists ap- 
pointed by the National Research 
Council have been working for 
about five years on a structure 
map or “tectonic” map of the 
United States. The preliminary 
work has been done and the asso- 
ciation, upon the recommendation 
of the research committee, con- 
tributed $300 to defray the drafting 
of the assembly of the various sec- 
tions of map as prepared by vari- 
ous workers onto one base map. 
This preliminary map will be avail- 
able this spring for correction pre- 
paratory to the preparation of the 
final engraved sheets in colors. 

8. Several surveys of the geolog- 
ical schools of the United States 
have been made by the research 
committee. One such survey 
showed that the enrollment in ge- 
ology in the United States—which 
took in majors and graduate stu- 


Chairman Research Committee, American Association of Petroleum Geologists 


kK 
OLLOWING is a list of some 


dents—inereased approximately 40 
percent in January, 1939, over Jan 
uary, 1938. A similar survey is be- 
ing conducted as to enrollment in 
January, 1940, for comparison. 

~ Another survey was made of the 
from which the members 
and associates received their geo 
logical education. Following 1s a 
table showing the 20 highest rank 
ing colleges in the total number of 
undergraduates and graduates who 
became members and associates of 
the American Association of Petro 
leum Geologists. (Bull. A.A.P.G. 
Vol. 23, pp. 1117-1123, July 1939.) 


sche ¢ Is 


1. University of Oklahoma 473 
2. University of California 248 
3. Stanford University . 245 
$. University of Chicago 245 
5. University of Texas... .235 
6. University of Wisconsin .135 
7. University of Nebraska 129 
8. Colorado School of Mines .126 
9. University of Kansas... 123 
10. Columbia University .108 
11. Cornell University ... . &8 
12. University of Missouri &4 
13 University of Colorado 
14. University of Pittsburg . &l 
15. University of lowa...... . 80 
16. University of Minnesota . 79 
17. Missouri School of Mines ae 
18. University of Illinois... . 76 
19. Johns Hopkins University. 76 
20. University of Michigan...... . 


A survey of research opinion 
was made in which the member- 
ship of the association was can- 
vassed as to those fields of geologi- 
cal research which they believed 
to be the most important to the 
progress of petroleum geology. 
(Bull. A.A.P.G. Vol. 23, pp. 436- 
153, Mar. 1939.) Following is the 
relative ranking of the various 
subjects: 

1. Sedimentation, environment 
of deposition, crc. 

2. Migration and accumulation 
of oil and gas. 

3. Reservoir conditions, 
ability, porosity, etc. 

t. Stratigraphic relations in oil 
fields. 

5. Structural 
fields. 

6. Origin of oil and gas. 

7. Chemical and physical rela- 
tions of oil, gas and water. 

8. Geophysics. 


perme- 


relations in oil 
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COMPLETES YOUR WELL RECORDS 
AND SAVES YOU DOWN TIME COSTS 


Lane-Wells Electrolog gives you an accurate, easily inter- 
preted record of bore hole formations. Lane-Wells 
Magnetic Survey tells you the inclination and direction 
of your well from top to bottom. You need both charts to 
complete your file records of information essential to the 
development of an effective remedial program, either to 
re-drill and re-complete or to plug back and produce a 
secondary zone. Lane-Wells combines the Electrolog and 
the Magnetic Survey in a Single Service that saves from 
two to two and one-half hours crew time over that re- 
quired to do both jobs individually. Figure what your 
crew time costs and chalk up the saving as an additional 
advantage you gain when you “Call Lane-Wells.” 
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Paleontology Increases 


In Oil Application 


- examination of samples 


from wells being drilled for oil be 
gan on an intensive scale in the 
early 1920's. Between 1920 and 1925 
many oil companies engaged geolo 
in paleontology for 
this particular purpose. Previous to 
this time such work had been cat 
ried on sporadically. 


versed 


fIsts 


Most of the early workers in this 
new branch of the petroleum indus 
trv were, or soon became, members 
of the American Association of 
Petroleum Geologists. By 1924 pa 
pers of a paleontological nature 
were appearing on the program at 
the annual meetings of this associa 
tion. It was evident that many such 
papers would be submitted to the 
association for publication in the 
Bulletin by its members. Because 
of this the possibility of a separate 
publication for papers of a paleon- 
tological nature was. discussed. 
This discussion reached a climax 
at the: Dallas, i 
L926. 


Texas, meeting in 
s 


Due to the reading of papers 
being behind schedule at the Dallas 
meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Petroleum Geologists the 
paleontological papers were sepa 
rated into a separate session March 
27, 1926. This constituted the first 
meeting of those engaged in the 
examination of well samples. At 
this meeing a general discussion 
took place pertaining to the organ 
ization of the group into a section 
of the American Association of Pe 
troleum Geologists and the publica- 
tion of a quarterly journal. Dr. 
Raymond C. Moore presided. A 
committee was appointed, consist- 
ing of F. B. Plummer, Raymond C. 
Moore, Mrs. Paul Applin, and F. 
L. Whitney (with a fifth member 
to be appointed by these four) to 
draw up a constitution and by 
laws, and report back to the group 
at the next annual meeting of the 
American Association of Petroleum 
Geologists. Officers pro tempore 
were then elected, consisting of 
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Ke INOMIC paleontology 
has become one of the more impor- 
tant applied sciences adapted to oil 
field prospecting, but those who have 
qualified for this work are limited in 
number. Yet the oil industry is for- 
tunate to have attracted a large pro- 
portion of those whose names are 
synonymous with current advance- 
ment of the science. Among these 
will be found past presidents of the 
Societv of Economic Paleontologists 
and Mineralogists presented below: 


1927 
JESSE JAMES GALLOWAY 


Professor of geology and 
paleontology, Indiana 
University, Blooming- 
ton. Born, Cromwell, 
Indiana, August 23, 
1882. A.B., Indiana Uni- 
versity, 1909; A.M., In- 
diana University, 1911; 
Ph.D., Indiana Univer- 
sity, 1913. Positions: 
geology instructor, In- 
diana University, 1913- 
16; curator paleontol- 
ogy, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1916-17; instructor, 
Indiana University, 
1917-21; assistant pro- 
fessor, Indiana University, 1921-31; asse- 
ciate professor, Indiana University, 1931. 


1928 
RAYMOND CECIL MOORE 


Professor of geology 
and paleontology, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Law- 
rence. Born, Roslyn, 
Washington, February 
20, 1892. A.B., Denison 
University. 1913: D.Se., 
Denison University, 
1915; Ph.D., University 
of Chicago, 1916. Posi- 
tions: geolegy instruct- 
or, University of Chica- 
go, 1916; assistant pro- 
fessor of geology and 
paleontology, University 
of Kansas, 1916-18; as- 
sociate prof essor of 
geology and paleontology, University of 
Kansas, 1918-19. 


(Continued on next page) 





Henry V. Howe, president, Marcus 
\. Hanna, secretary-treasurer, and 
J. J. Galloway, editor. During the 
year Donald D. Hughes was ap- 
pointed as a fifth member of the 
committee on constitution and by 
laws. F. B. Plummer was author 
ized by the executive committee of 
the American Association of Petro 
leum Geologists to take charge of 
financing the quarterly journal. 
Twenty-five individuals and organ- 
izations supported the new organi 
zation with contributions. 


Organization Perfected 


Professor J. J. Galloway in co- 
operation with Dr. Sidney Powers 
arranged the program for the first 
annual meeting at Tulsa, March 23 
and 25, 1927. The 


March 23 


of fossils, 


program for 
consisted of exhibits 
minerals, description 
of technique and methods, and 
round-table discussions. The pro 
gram otf March 25 consisted of or 
ganization of the Society of Eco 
nomic Paleontologists and Mineral 
ogists, and the reading and discus 
sion of papers. Officers were elect 
ed which consisted of J. J. Gallo 
way, president, Donald D. Hughes, 
vice president, Marcus A. Hanna, 
secretary-treasurer, and Joseph A. 
Cushman, editor. At this meeting 
two sections of the Society of Eco 
nomic Paleontologists and Mineral 
ogists were authorized. They were 
the Fort Worth Section and the 
Pacific Section. There were 80 
charter members of the society. 
Work was started immediately 
on preparation of the first number 
of the Journal of Paleontology 
which was to be the official publi 
cation of the Society of Economic 
Paleontologists and Mineralogists. 
This involved financing, editorial 
work, advertising and subscription 
lists. The first number of Volume 
1 appeared in July, 1927, and the 
completing or fourth number in 
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January, 1928. The new journal 
was very favorably received and 
the 700 copies printed were soon 
exhausted. 

The Journal of Paleontology 
even with its first number became 
one of the foremost journals of 
paleontology in the world. Its high 
standing is evidenced by its world- 
wide subscription list. Its develop- 
ment and enlargement through its 
history is still further evidence of 
its recognition. 


Scope of Publication 


Papers were submitted for pub- 
lication in the Journal of Paleon- 
tology at a greater rate than they 
could be published. It was issued 
as a quarterly journal through its 
first 8 volumes, although it was 
necessary to issue a supplement of 
88 pages and 5 plates in Volume 4 
in 1930. 

The first eight volumes contained 
the following: 

Foraminifera 
Ostracods 
Mollusca ... 
Technique 


75 papers 
37 papers 
20 papers 
15 papers 
10 papers 
Cephalopods .. . 9 papers 


Diatoms 


Conodonts etree 7 papers 
Sedimentation 5 papers 
Brachiopods 4 papers 
Gsemeral ...... 41 papers 

In addition to these were some 
20 or more papers on other fossil 
groups, as well as two papers giv- 
ing the genera and species of fora 
minifera erected in 1931 and 1932, 
reviews, reports and memorials. 

The first 8 volumes contained 
3325 pages and 344 plates as well 
as many text figures, charts and 
maps. 

Numerous papers were being 
submitted by members of the so- 
ciety on the subject of sedimenta- 
tion. Five general sedimentation 
papers were published in the first 
8 volumes of the Journal of Paleon- 
tology. It seemed desirable to sepa- 
rate the sedimentation papers into 
a separate journal for convenience 
of publication and ease of access. 
Consequently, the society decided 
to expand its publication into two 
journals, one for papers of a pale 
ontological nature and the other 
for papers pertaining to sedimenta- 
tion. These journals were to be the 
Journal of Paleontology and the 
Journal of Sedimentary Petrology. 

The first number of the Journal 
of Sedimentary Petrology appeared 
in May, 1931. The first volume con- 
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sisted of two numbers containing 
100 pages. Included in it were 11 
papers pertaining to sedimentation, 
a foreword, a review and an edi- 
torial. Although the first volume 
contained only 2 numbers, all the 
succeeding volumes have contained 
3. The first 9 volumes, to the end 
of 1939, contained approxmately 
1250 pages of papers on various 
phases of sedimentation, reviews, 
etc. The Journal of Sedimentary 
Petrology has been very favorably 
received throughout the world. 

Early in the 1930’s the Society 
of Economic Paleontologists and 
Mineralogists were confronted with 
still another problem. The number 
of papers being submitted for pub- 
lication and the variety of subjects 
covered were beyond the finances 
of the society and the scope of the 
Journal as originally authorized. 
Many of these papers were submit- 
ted by non-members of the society. 
A considerable proportion of them 
were being submitted by members 
of the Paleontological Society of 
\merica. 

The Paleontological Society of 
\merica is one of the oldest paleon- 
tological societies in America. It 
has never had a publication of its 
own. Its papers have been pub- 
lished intermittently in the Bulletin 
of the Geological Society of Amer- 
ica, but this outlet has been more 
or less limited, particularly in view 
of the increase in literature on 
paleontological subjects in recent 
vears. Although many of the mem- 
bers of the Paleontological Society 
of America are members of the 
Society of Economic Paleontolo- 
gists and Mineralogists, many are 
not. 


Publications Combined 


The matter of publications was 
freely discussed by the councils of 
the Society of Economic Paleontol- 
ogists and Mineralogists and the 
Paleontological Society of America. 
Three possibilities seemed to offer. 
First, the unsatisfactory condition 
maintaining might be continued; 
second, a new publication might be 
launched by the Paleontological 
Society of America; or third, the 
two organizations might join in the 
publication of the Journal of Pale- 
ontology, making it larger, and al- 
lowing it to cover more than what 
might be considered economic pale- 
ontology. The third possibility, 1.€., 
a larger journal of greater scope 


S.E.P.M. Presidents 
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1929 


MARCUS ALBERT HANNA 


Geologist, Gulf Oil Cor- 
poration, Houston. Born 
Neosho County, Kansas, 
February 24, 1898. A.B., 
University of Kansas, 
1920; Ph.D., University 
of California, 1926. 
Positions: teaching fel- 
low, University of Cali- 
fornia, 1920-22; instruc- 
tor in geology and pal- 
eontology, University of 
Washington, 1922-24. 


1930 





JOSEPH AUGUSTINE CUSHMAN 


Lecturer, Harvard Uni- 
versity; director, Cush- 











man Laboratories, and 
geologist, United States 
Geological Survey, 
Sharon, Massachusetts. 
Born, Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts, January 
31, 1881. B.S., Harvard 
University, 1903; Ph.D., 
Harvard University, 
1909; honorary § Sc.D., 
Ha,rvard University 
1937. Positions: museum 
director, Boston Society 
of Natural History, 


1913-23; United States 
Geological Survey, 1913-22, 26; director, 
Cushman Laboratory, °23; lecturer, Har- 


vard, ‘26. 


1931 


CHARLES ELIJAH DECKER 


Professor and head of 
department of Paleon- 
tology, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, 
Born, Dixon, Illinois, 
September 27, 1868, 
A.B., Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 1906; A.M., Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1908; 
Ph.D., University of 
Chicago, 1917; honorary 
D.Se., Oklahoma City 
University, 1935. Posi- 
tions: geology instruc- 
tor, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 1908-09; geology 
and biology imstructor, 


Allegheny College, 1909- 


sor, Allegheny College, 
professor, Allegheny 





16; acting profes- 
1910-12; assistant 
College, 1912-16; 


geology instructor, University of Okla- 


homa, 1916-17; assistant 


sity of Oklahoma 1917- 


professor, Univer- 
19; associate pro- 


fessor, University of Oklahoma, 1919-25; 
professor, University of Oklahoma, 1925-30. 
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1932 
G. DALLAS HANNA 


Curator pateontologist, 
California Academy of 
Sciences, San Francisco, 
and paleontologist, Pa- 
cifie and Associated Oil 
Companies. Born, Car- 
lisle, Arkansas, April 
24, 1887. A.B., Univer- 
sity of Kansas, I911; 
A.M. University of Kan- 
sas, 1913; Ph.D., George 
Washington University, 
1918, Positions: assist- 
ant, Bureau of Fish- 
erles, 1911-19; curator 
paleontologist, Califor- 
nia Academy of 
Sciences, 1919; paleontologist, Pacific and 
Associated Oil Companies, 1923. 


1933 
FREDERICK BYRON PLUMMER 


Geologist, Bureau of Economic Geology 
and professor of petroleum engineering, 
University of Texas, Austin. Born, Han- 
over, New Hampshire, August 31, 1886. 
B.S., Dartmouth College, 1909; M.S., 1911. 
Positions: assistant in geology, University 
of Chicago, 1909-11, instructor, Vassar Col- 
lege, 1911-13; geologist, Roxana Petroleum 
Company, Okla., 1915-17; chief geologist 
in charge of exploratory work in Texas 
and Louisiana, Koxana Petroleum Com- 
pany, 1917-20; consulting petroleum engi- 
neer, Royal Dutch Shell interests, The 
Hague, 1920-23; petroleum engineer, Ky- 
cade Petroleum Corporation, 1923-24; chief 
geologist of Texas division, Amerada 
Petroleum Corporation, 1924-27; consult- 
ing petroleum engineer in charge of geo- 
physical work, Vacuum Oil Company, 
1927-28, 






1934 
NORMAN LOUIS THOMAS 


Paleontologist, The Pure Oil Company, 
Bakersfield, California. Born, Transfer, 
Pennsylvania, February 14, 1897. B.S., 
Denison University, 1920. Positions: geolo- 
gist, Superior Oil Corporation, 1923-24; 
paleontologist, The Pure Oil Company, 
1926. 


1935 
WILLIAM HENRY TWENHOFEL 


Professor of geology, 
University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison. Born, Cov- 
ington, Kentucky, April 
16, 1875. A.B., Yale Uni- 
versity, 1908; <A.M., 
Yale University, 1910; 
Ph.D., Yale University, 
1912. Positions: profes- 
sor natural science, 
East Texas Normal Col- 
lege, 1904-07; assistant 
professor of geology, 
University of Kansas, 
1910-13; associate pro- 
fessor of geology, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, 1913- 
16; associate professor of geology, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1916-21, 
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and published jointly was consid 
ered the logical solution. 


Starting with volume 9 published 
in 1935 the Journal of Paleontology 
became the joint publication of the 
Society of Economic Paleontolo 
gists and Mineralogists, a Division 
of the American Association of Ve 
troleum Geologists, and the Pale 
ontological Society of America, an 
\ffiliate of the Geological Society 
ot America. 

For ease in bookkeeping the two 
SOM ieties have been allocated alter 
nate numbers in each volume. 
Those numbers published by the 
respective societies are edited by 
the respective editors. Dues for 
persons who are members of both 
societies were worked out satistac 
torily so that the joining in publi 
cation of the journay has been har 
monious, has allowed for a single, 
large journal of broaded scope. 

Volumes 9-13, 1935-39 inclusive, 
have contained the following: 


Foraminifera 51 papers 
Ostracods 29 paper » 
Mollusca 35 papers 
Cephalopods 28 papers 
Trilobites 26 papers 
Mammals 18 papers 
Brachiopods 14 papers 
Corals 16 papers 
Technique 8 papers 
Crinoids 8 papers 
Conodonts 8 papers 
Insects 7 papers 
Starfish 6 papers 
Reptiles 5 papers 
Paleoecology 5 papers 
Graptolites 5 papers 
Paleobotany 5 papers 
Sponge S 5 papers 
General 34 papers 


In addition to these were some 
25 or more papers on other fossil 
groups, as well as genera and spe 
cies of foraminifera erected in 1933 
to 1936, reviews, reports and mem 
orials. 

Volumes 9 to 13, inclusive, con 
tained 3498 pages and 416 plates as 
well as many text figures, charts 
and maps. 

The Society of Economic Pale- 
ontologists and Mineralogists has 
been a very active division of the 
American Association of Petroleum 
Geologists since the first separation 
fo papers at the Dallas meeting in 
1926. The Society has grown in 
membership from 80 charter mem- 
bers in 1927 to 232 active members 
and 81 associate members in 1939. 
Many papers are presented and dis- 
cussed at the annual meetings 
which are held in conjunction with 
the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Petroleum Geol- 


ogists. 
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1936 
MERLE CATHCART ISRAELSKY 


Paleontologist, Union 
Producing Company, 
Houston. Born, San 
Franciseo, California, 
April 20, 1900. A.B., 
University of California, 
1922. Positions: assist- 
ant museum paleontol- 
ogist, University of Cal- 
ifornia, 1923; assistant 
curator paleontologist, 
California Academy of 
Sciences, 1923-24; pale- 
ontologist, Rycade Oil 
Corporation, Houston, 
1924-25; Humble Oil & 
Refining Company, 
1925-26; Standard Oil Company of Louis- 
iana, 1926-27; United Gas System, 1927-37. 





1937 
STANLEY GEBHART WISSLER 


Paleontologist, Union 
Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia, Compton, Calif. 
Born, New York City, 
March 31, 1900. B.S., 
Earlham College, 1922: 
A.M., Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1923. 


1938 
ELIAS HOWARD SELLARDS 


Professor of geology 
and director, Bureau of 
Economic Geology, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Aus- 
tin, Born, Carter City, 
Kentucky, May 2, 1875. 
A.B., University of Kan- 
sas, 1899; A.M., Univer- 
sity of Kansas, 1900; 
Ph.D., Vale University, 
1903. Positions, assist- 
ant paleontologist, Kan- 
sas University Geologi- 
cal Survey, 1900-01; 
field assistant, Carne- 
gie Museum, 1903; in- 
structor in geology and 
minerology, Rutgers University, 1903-04; 
professor of geology and zoology, Univer- 
sity of Florida, 1904-07; Florida state geol- 
ogist, 1907-18; geologist, Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Geology, University of Texas, 1918- 
25; associate director, Bureau of Econom- 
ic Geology, University of Texas, 1925-32. 





1939 
GAYLE SCOTT 


Paleontologist, Texas 
Christian University, 
Fort Worth. Born Lam- 
kin, Texas, October 1, 
1894, A.B., Texas Chris- 
tian University, 1917; 
A.M., Texas Christian 
University, 1920; D.Sc., 
Grenoble, 1925. Posi- 
tions: instructor in biol- 
ogy and geology, Texas 
Christian University, 
1919-21; assistant pro- 
fessor and associate 
professor, Texas Chris- 
tian University, 1921- 
25; professor, Texas 
Christian University, 1925-28, 
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LLU. Presidents 


’ 

Gssornvsrecs may be a 
comparatively new word in oil, but 
the names of leading geophysicists 
long have been prominent in the tn 
dustry’s technology. Among these 
are those that have organized and 
lead the flourishing Society of Ex 
ploration Geophysicists. A brief biog- 
raphy of all past presidents of the 
S.E.G. is presented: 


1930-31 
DONALD CLINTON 


BARTON 


Born Stow, Massachu- 
setts, June 29, 1889. 
Died Houston, Texas, 
July 8, 1939. A.B. Har- 
vard University, 1911; 
A.M, Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1912, Ph.D. Har- 
vard University, 1914. 
Positions: instructor in 
engineering geology, 
Washington University, 
1914-16; United States 
Army, 1917-19; geolo- 
gist, Gulf Coast division, 
Amerada Petroleum 
Corporation, 1919-23; 
chief geologist, Kycade 
Oil Corporation, 1923- 


26; consulting geologist, 1926-27; consult- 
ing geologist and geophysicist, 1927-34; 
research and consulting geologist and geo- 
physicist, Humble Oil & Kefining Company, 
1934-39. 


1932 
PAUL WEAVER 


Geophysicist, Gulf Oil 
Corporation, Houston. 
Born Carrolton, Ken- 
tucky, May 18, 1888. 
A.B. Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1908; Positions: 
aide, United States Geo- 
logical Survey, 1908-09; 
assistant United States 
Geological Survey, 1909- 
10; geologist, Bermudez 
Company, Venezuela, 
1910-11; geologist, %. 
Pearson & Son and 
Mexican Kagle Oil Com- 
pany, 1911-26, 





1933 
EUGENE McDERMOTT 


President, Geophysical 
Service, Inc., Dallas. 
Born Brooklyn, New 
York, February 12, 1899. 
M.E. Stevens Institute 
of Technology, 1919; 
M.A. Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1925. Positions: en- 
gineer, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, 1919- 
20; electrolysis surveyor, 
Albert Ganz Company, 
1920-21; radio manufac- 
turer, Eugene McDer- 
mott Company, 1921-22; 
engineer, Western Elec- 
tric Development Com- 
pany, 1922-23; supervisor, Seismograph and 
Electrical Survey, Geophysical Research 
Corporation, 1925-30; vice president, Geo- 
physical Service, Inc., 1930-39. 
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Exploration 


It may be a stick of dynamite, a magnetic needle or 


a delicate balance, but combined with mathematics. 


Ten Years with the Society 


I, December, 1922, there was no 
word “geophysics” in the vocabu 
lary of the oil operator. Geologists 
had not used it, except as a depart- 
ment ot earth 
There were, however, several men 
who had explained how it might be 
possible to find out something 
about underground structures be 
fore they were drilled, and espec 
ially where the surface gave meager 
or no clue to the subsurface. Dr. 
David White and Dr. J. A. Udden 
among geologists had discussed the 
possibilities, and Dr. E. C. De 
Golyer was investigating the sub- 
ject. His activity became known 
when in December, 1922, there ap- 
peared in the Gulf Coast the first 
torsion balance with the purpose 
ot finding salt domes. Previously, it 
had been used in Europe to study 
the outlines of known salt domes. 

Developments followed rapidly 
and by the beginning of 1928 there 
were specialists operating torsion 


general science. 


balances and seismographs in many 
American oil provinces. During 
this period of expansion, there was 
practically no exchange of ideas or 
methods between different geo 
physical operators, and the oil pub 
lic had little information as to what 
was being done. In February, 1928, 
at the annual meeting of the Ameri 
can Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers in New York, 
there was a symposium on geo- 
physical prospecting, and here was 
the first discussion of the torsion 
balance and seismograph in this 
country, as developed for petro- 
leum exploration. 

Five papers on geophysics were 
given before the American Asso- 
ciation of Petroleum Geologists’ 
meeting at Fort Worth, Texas, in 
1929. Most of the active workers in 
geophysics were members of 
neither society, and conversely, 
most of the geologists and mining 


engineers were not interested at 
that time in the mathematical 
fundamentals of geophysics Thus, 
it was found that there was little 
opportunity for publication of a 
type of paper of interest primarily 
to geophysicists, and yet requiring 
dissemination and _ discussion if 
the advances in the art of prospect 
ing were to be consolidated. 

By 1930, therefore, it was appar 
ent that a new organization would 
be desirable. In March of that 
vear, the American Association of 
Petroleum Geologists voted to 
amend its constitution to admit 
geophysicists of acknowledged 
standing, showing recognition that 
these scientists were making im 
portant contributions to geology 
and especially to petroleum ex- 
ploration. However, membership in 
the society was not believed to 
solve the problem of adequate pub- 
lication, because of the large pro- 
gram of purely geological papers 
already taxing the capacity of 
Bulletins of the A.A.P.G. So at 
the invitation of Dr. Donald C. 
Barton, Dr. E. E. Rosaire and 
John F. Weinzierl, on May 20, 
1930, 30 interested persons met at 
the University Club in Houston 
and laid plans to form an organiza 
tion. A constitution was adopted 
on July 16, 1930, with 39 charter 
members, and as officers: Dr. Don- 
ald C. Barton, president; Dr. E. E. 
Rosaire, vice president; John F. 
Weinzierl, secretary-treasurer. 
Since it was recognized that a pri- 
mary object of the society was to 
assist in the interpretation of the 
geophysical methods of the geolo 
gists of the oil companies, the name 
chosen was “The Society of Pe- 
troleum Geophysicists.” 

The first annual meeting was 
held at San Antonio in March, 1931, 
simultaneously with the American 
Association of Petroleum Geolo- 
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Geophysies 


mechanics and a good sprinkling of experience, 


you have oil field prospecting reduced to a science 


By PAUL WEAVER, Senior Past President, S.E.G. 


gists. The important papers pre- 
sented at this meeting, of special 
interest to geologists, were pub- 
lished in the November-December, 
1931, Bulletins of the A.A.P.G., and 
reprinted as volumn | of the Trans- 
actions of the Society of Petroleum 
Geophysicists. At this meeting the 
executive committees of both so- 
cieties considered means for best 
promoting mutual assistance and in 
1932, the Society of Petroleum 
Geophysicists became and affiliate 
of the American Association of Pe- 
troleum Geologists and since that 
time there have been simultaneous 
annual meetings held by the two 
societies. 

In December, 1931, a joint meet- 
ing was held with the American 
Physical Society and papers pri- 
marily ot non-geologic interest 
were published in Physics in 
March, 1932. 

The affiliation with the Ameri- 
can Association of Petroleum Geol- 
ogists was of great benefit to the 
younger society. Programs of the 
society have been arranged to in- 
clude in one session, conflicting as 
little as possible with sessions of 
the association, papers of geologic 


1939 
E. A. ECKHARDT 


4 


Assistant director, Gulf 
Research & Develop- 
ment Company, and lec- 
turer in geology and 
geophysics, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh. Born Cedarburg, 
Wisconsin, August II, 
1888. B.S. University ‘of 
Pennsylvania, 1908; 


Ph.D. University of 
Pennsylvania, 1912. Po- 
sitions: Harrison’ —_ re- 


search fellow, Gottingen, 
Germany, 1912-13; in- 
structor and assistant 
professor of physics, 
University of Pennsylvania, 1908-17; as- 
sistant to senior physicist, United States 
Bureau of Standards, 1917-25; assistant 
chief, research department, Marland Oil 
Company, 1925-28. 
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interest. Many members have 
served as officers of both organiza- 
tions, and Dr. Donald C. Barton, 
first president of the society, was 
president of the association in 
1938-39. To the geophysicists, the 
opportunity to participate in the 
programs and discussions of the as- 
sociation, especially to the younger 
men, was of great benefit. 
However, the growth of the so- 
ciety’s membership and specializa- 
tion of its papers, soon made the 
problem of publication again se- 
rious, as there were too many pa- 
pers of interest and importance to 
our membership only, and ill suited 
for publication in the Bulletin of 
the American Association of Pe- 
troleum Geologists. Some were 
published in other scientific or 
trade journals, but such inconven- 
ient scattering of material was un- 
desirable. To alleviate this condi- 
tion “Geophysics” was established 
as a quarterly publication of the 
S.E.G. with the sub-title: “A Jour- 
nal of General and Applied Geo- 
physics.” The first issue appeared 
in January, 1936, and is currently 
running about 30,000 words in 
technical material quarterly. Al- 


1938 
F. M. KANNENSTINE 


Vice president, Kannen- 
stine Laboratories, 
Houston. Born St. Louis, 
Missouri, September 16, 
1891. B.S. Washington 
University, 1913; Ph.D. 
University of Chicago, 
1922. Positions: electri- 
cal engineer, General 
Electric Company, 1913- 
14; instructor, Missouri 
Public Schools, 1914-16; 
assistant in physics, 
University of Chicago, 
1916-22; research  in- 
structor, University of Chicago, 1922-25; re- 
search laboratory director, Geophysical 
Research Corporation, 1925-32; vice presi- 
dent, Rosaire & Kannenstine, 1932-37. 








S. E. G. Presidents 


Continued 


1934 
E. E. ROSAIRE 


Owner and manager, 
Subterrex, Houston, 
Born Chicago, Illinois, 
July 17, 1897, B.S. Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1920; 
M.S. University of Chi- 
cago, 1921; Ph.D, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1926. 
Positions: Thermionic 
tube development, West- 
ern Electric Company, 
1923-25; fleld superin- 
tendent, Geophysical 
Research Corporation, 
1925-32; president and 
general manager, Inde- 
pendent Exploration Company, 1932-37. 





1935 
B. B. WEATHERBY 


President, Geophysical 
Research Corporation, 
and vice president, 
Amerada Petroleum Cor- 
poration, Tulsa, 1938 —. 
Born Millville, New Jder- 
sey, August 7, 1899. A.B. 
Haverford College, 1921; 
A.M. Haverford College, 
1922; Ph.D. University 
of Pennsylvania, 1929. 
Positions: instructor in 
physics, Lafayette Col- 
lege, 1921-23; assistant 
professor, Toledo Uni- 
versity, 1923-24; associ- 
ate professor, Toledo 
University, 1924-25; field chief, Geophysical 
Research Corporation, 1925-27; instructor, 
University of Pennsylvania, 1927-29; di- 
vision chief, Geophysical Research Cor- 
poration, 1929-31; vice president, Geophysi- 
cal Research Corporation, 1931-33. 


1936 
LUDWIG WILHELM BLAU 


In charge of geophysi- 
cal and production re- 
search, Humble Oi & 
Refining Company, 
Houston. Born Graben 
Baden, Germany, Au- 
gust 9, 1894. B.A. West 
Texas State Teachers 
College, 1925; M.A. Uni- 
versity of Texas, 1926; 
Ph.D. University of 
Texas, 1929. Positions: 
assistant professor West 
Texas State Teachers 
College, 1925; tutor 
physics, University of 
Texas, 1925-26; instruc- 





tor, University of Texas, . 1926-29; research 
geophysicist, Humble Oil & Refining Com- 
pany, 1929-30; in charge of geophysical re- 
search, Humble Oil & Refining Company, 
1930-36. 


1937 
KARCHER 


President, Coronado 
Corporation, Dallas. B.S. 
University of Oklahoma, 
1916; Ph.D. University 
of Pennsylvania, 1920. 
Positions: United States 
Army, 1917-18; physi- 
cist, United States Bu- 
reau of Standards, 1920- 
23; division engineer, 
Western Electric Com- 
pany, 1923-25; vice pres- 
ident, Geophysical Re- 
search Corporation, 
1925-30; president, Geo- 
physical Service, Ine., 
1930-39. 
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though the greatest number of 
the geophysically equipped parties, 
even at the present time, are en 
gaged in exploration for oil and 
gas and therefore in the study of 
sedimentary rocks, the application 
of geophysical methods in mining 
has assumed important propor 
tions. Thus to encompass all fields 
of exploration, as well as broader 
aspects of geophy Si Ss, the society s 
name was changed in 1936 to “The 
Society of i xploration Geophys! 
cists.” 

In the ten years elapsed since 
the organization of the society it 
has had an accelerated growth 
with a total membership to date 
of approximately 850. During this 
time the scope of major geophysi 
cal activities has increased through 
increased utility due to improve 
ments in technique and equipment 
until it is now a recognized neces 
sity in the petroleum industry. 
Moreover, specialized branches of 
geophysics such as_ well-logging 
have become commonplace tools in 
the hands of petroleum engineers 
and geologists. In such develop- 
ment the society plays an increas 
ingly important role by promoting 
dissemination of technical informa 
tion and stimulating discussion 
without which development is re 
tarded and tends to stagnate. 





A.A.P.6. Printed Words 


| KF the \mericat Association of Pe 
troleum Geologists had contributed 
nothing more than the 27,594 pages of 
geological information that appeared 
in the first 23 volumes of its Bulletin, 
sufficient would have been accon 
plishea to justify the cost and effort 
that have gone into all its activities 
This publication holds top rank in ac 
complishing the objective thus de 
scribed by L. C. Snider, who as Bulle 
tin editor in 1937, said in his report 

“Although a society such as ours 
has mar functions, certainly its fun 
damental purpose is the accumulation 
and dissemination of scientific infor 
mation.” 

Its growth shows its value. Volume 
No. 1 (1917) contained 159 pages; 
volume No. 23 (1939) contained 1922 
pages. These figures like the total of 
all volumes do not include advertising 
space. 

Its rank is evident from its accept 
ance in libraries whose shelves for 
merly were restricted to publication 
devoted to pure science, 


Its value to members prompts the 
spending of $ per member per vear 
in editing, printing and distributing 
the publication 

The broadening scope of petroleum 
geology has been matched by expan 
sion of the Bulletin’s subject matter, 
which includes petroleum engineering, 


paleontology, geophysics, conservation 
and economics 

The Bulletin, however, has not been 
equal to the demand for the dissemi- 
nation of geologic information, conse 
quently the association has been re- 
sponsible for the publishing of 20 
books. The list and the date of publi- 
cation are: “Geology of Salt Dome 
Oil Fields, 1926 (out of print); 
“Theory of Continental Drive,” 1928 
(out of print); “Structure of Typical 
American Oil Fields,” volume 1, 1929 
(out of print) ; “Structure of Typical 
American QOil Fields,” volume II, 
1929; “Stratigraphy of the Plains of 
Southern Alberta,” 1931; “Geology of 
California,” 1933 (out of print); 
“Geology of Natural Gas,” 1935; 
“Geology of the Tampico Region, 
Mexico,” 1936; “Gulf Coast Oil 
Fields,” 1936; “Structural Evolution 
of Southern California,” 1936; “The 
Bulletin, Volume I to Volume XX, 
1936; “Comprehensive Index of the 
First Twenty Volumes of the Bulle- 
tin,” 1937; “Miocene Stratagraphy of 
California,” 1938; “Recent Marine 
Sediments,” 1939. 

The publishing of books came into 
such popularity that a committee in 
New York undertook the provision of 
a revolving fund, established in 1928 
and since used to defray cost of print- 
ing and later reimbursed by sale of 
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linear calibration. 


SHELL BUILDING 





MOTT-SMITH 


Kk ROM its original Model “A” Gravimeter, 
introduced in 1936, the Mott-Smith Corpo- 

ration developed the Model “B” instrument 

illustrated—first putting it in use in 1939. 


Now Mott-Smith is proud to announce 
the Model “C”’—a lighter, more compact in- 
strument. In the illustration its comparative 
size may be seen. Its weight of approximately 
50 Ibs. (1/3rd that of the Model “B”), makes 
it easily portable over difficult terrain, and its 
rugged construction insures lasting dependabil- 
ity. Both the Model “B” and “C” have perform- 
ance characteristics superior to those of the 
Model “A”. They will do 50% more work in 
the same time; have a greatly increased accu- 
racy; an extremely low sensitivity to level; and 


Model 


T’S PORTABLE! 


The New. Smaller. Lighter 


ee 
se 


Gravimeter 





The new Mott-Smith Model “C”’ Gravimeter, shown 
at the right, as compared with the present Model “B” 


For complete information on Mott-Smith 
Corporation Gravimeters, and Gravity Explora- 
tion service, write 


MOTT-SMITH CORPORATION 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Picking the oil ields 
I.283,319 8 


AL COMPANY has been 
} Government to conduci 


t seismic exploration programs 


a survey of the oil Pe 














\ “Nice weathering 


( shot!” 


“Of course! We get 
real results with 
that shooting 
combination of 
Hercules Vibrogels 


and Vibrocaps.” 







HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


incorporated 


N-13 935 KING STREET 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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History and Development of 


Seismic Prospecting 


By B. B. WEATHERBY 


President, Geophysical Research Corporation 


Ag early as 1850 Robert Mallet 


had already done some experiment 

al work in the field of seismology. 
He appreciated the vast amount of 
information regarding the earth's 
crust that could be gleaned from a 
study of earthquakes. But, to wait 
for the occurrence of natural earth- 
quakes, he realized, meant slow and 
painful progress so he proposed the 
use of gunpowder for the genera 

tion of artificial tremors. His early 
refraction experiments combined 
all the elements necessary for suc- 
cess, but, as was to be expected, 
his apparatus was quite insensitive. 
However, his work aroused suffi- 
cient interest to create a consider- 
able following so that during the 
next fifty years Abbot, Fouque and 
Levy, Milne, Gray and Hecker 
made substantial contributions to 
the experimental technique while 
Schmidt, Knott, Weichert, Zoep- 
pritz and Geiger developed the 
theoretical side of the problem. 
Most of this work was directed to- 
ward the solution of general geo- 
logical and geophysical problems, 
particular interest being manifest- 
ed in the velocity of differ 
ent formations and in what 


happened at great depths. 


only a short step from pure to ap- 
plied seismology. 

Fessenden, who had been work- 
ing on sonic depth finding, applied 
for a patent in 1914 covering the 
use of both reflections and refrac- 
tions in the search for minerals. 
The advent of the great war caused 
considerable work on both earth 
and air waves for locating enemy 
gun positions. After the war, with 
instruments still further improved 
and with an excellent demand for 
petroleum, it is not surprising that 
efforts were made to adapt the 
method to the search for structures 
favorable to the accumulation of 
oil. 

Mintrop in 1919 applied for a 
German patent covering the use of 
refraction profiling for the purpose 
of determining the depth and type 
of subsurface formations. A Ger- 
man crew, representing the Seis- 
mos Gesellschaft, was sent to Mex- 
ico in 1923 and to Oklahoma in 
early 1924 to exploit the new tech- 
nique. After indifferent results in 
both places the method was tried 
on the Gulf Coast where it quickly 














demonstrated its effectiveness in 
picking up salt domes. DeGolyer, 
who had been instrumental in in 
troducing the method into Mexico, 
followed these developments with 
great interest. As soon as the Gulf 
Coast work turned out to be so 
successful he organized the Geo- 
physical Research Corporation in 
1925. J. C. Karcher, who had done 
some earlier work in seismic pros- 
pecting, was chosen head of the 
new company which immediately 
set to work on the design of new 
apparatus. This equipment was 
first put in the field in 1926. Be- 
cause of more sensitive apparatus 
and improved field technique the 
new company quickly assumed a 
dominant position in the explora- 
tion field. The Seismos and the 
Geophysical Research Corporation 
between them were the major con- 
sulting companies in a tremendous 
shooting campaign which resulted 
in the discovery of some fifty 
domes between 1924 and 1929. 
Practically all of the work between 
these dates was refraction fan 
shooting. However, during the lat- 
ter part of the period there 
was an appreciable amount 
of refraction profiling in 








By 1910 workers in this field 
had hinted at the use of re 
fraction profiling for exam 
ining the extremely shallow 
layers of the earth's crust 
where mineral wealth re- 









































West Texas which served to 
delineate the larger structur 
al features. 

Karcher had applied for a 
patent in 1919 covering the 
use of reflections for map- 





sides. By this time, too, arti 
ficial waves were in common 
use, the instant of the shot 
was being determined, the 
arrival time and the form of 
the waves was being record- 
ed and average velocities 
were being calculated from 
this data. It was appreciated 
that the waves followed a 
curved path and that, conse- 
quently, they penetrated the 
earth and returned to the 
surface. Consequently it was 





* Digest of a paper to be presented 
to the tenth annual meeting of the 
Society of Exploration geophysicists, 
Chicago, April 9-11. 











































































































ping structure but he aban 
doned the application when 
Fessenden was cited against 
him by the patent office. He 
carried out field work in 
1921 and 1922 and the rec- 
ords he obtained at that time 
in several parts of Oklaho- 
ma very definitely show re- 
flections. Drs. W. P. Hase- 
man, E. A. Eckhardt and 
Burton McCollum were as- 
sociated with Karcher dur- 
ing these experiments. As 
soon as he had the refrac- 
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lransportation was a big problem when geophysics were young. 
semi-motorized 


(1927-1929). 


resembled a 















tion work well under way in 1926 


Karcher again directed his atten- 
tion to reflection work and by the 
latter part of 1927 Geophysical Re- 
search Corporation had crews in 
the field doing correlation work 
for Amerada Petroleum Corpora- 
tion. The program led very shortly 
to the discovery of a small struc- 
ture on the Seminole Plateau of 
Oklahoma which was proved by 
the drill in 1928. Three nearly sim- 
ultaneous successes in 1930 under 
somewhat unusual circumstances 
paved the way tor the subsequent 
tremendous reflection campaign. 
Several other companies, among 
them Humble Oil &  RKefining 
Company and Petty Engineering 
Company, were working on the 
method during the same period but 
as tar as can be ascertained none 
of them were engaged in regular 
exploration prior to 1930. The ef- 
fectiveness of the reflection method 
was greatly increased when Geo- 
physical Research Corporation 
originated the dip method in 1930 
This method of exploration could 
be successfully practiced in areas 
of younger sediments such as the 
Gulf Coast of Texas and Loutsiana 
and the San Joaquin Valley of Cal- 
ifornia, where correlateable re- 
flections could not be obtained. 

The success of the reflection 
method was so pronounced that 
starting with three crews in 1929 
the industry was using 250 in 1937, 
approximately one half of which 
work was done by consulting com- 
panies. In 1929 one consulting com- 
pany was offering this service while 
in 1937 there were at least a dozen. 

The transition from refraction to 
reflection work required drastic 
modifications in apparatus. In the 
past decade, however, very few 
changes of a fundamental nature 
have been made. The one excep- 
tion to this statement may be the 
Rieber Sonograph. In this system 
the earth vibrations are recorded 
as sound tracks on a film similar 
to the recording of sound for talk- 
ing pictures. Such records lend 
themselves more readily to me- 
chanical analysis than do the con- 
ventional types. Great improve- 
ment has been made in the stabil- 
ity and sensitivity of apparatus so 
that now it is always possible to 
work down to the level of ground 
unrest. Automatic amplifiers have 
been introduced whereby much bet- 














ter control is exercised over the 
record amplitude. The trend has 
been toward the use of a greater 
number of traces on each record, 
with one or two of the companies 
using as many as twenty. The 
necessity for careful planting of 
the charge is better recognized and 
considerable effort is now made to 
more adequately correct for weath 
ering variations. 

\ great deal of information re 
garding the velocity of seismic 
waves in the near surface materials 
has been obtained by so-called 
“well shooting.” This procedure 
consists of lowering a geophone 
to known depths in a well, firing 
a charge at the surface, and meas- 
uring the travel time of the result- 
ing waves from the surface to the 
geophone. In many cases this has 
been done with the aid of coopera- 
tive societies. Such data is of great 
value in working out detailed prob 
lems. 

\pproximately two hundred mil 
lion acres have veen shot and re 
shot and although the total num 
ber of crews now working in the 
United States is some 20 percent 
below the 1937 high there is still 
much work to be done. New prov 
inces are constantly being opened 
up which can be surveyed by the 
reflection method. Recent examples 
are Illinois, Arkansas and Missis- 
sipp1. At present there are 25 seis- 
mograph crews in the last men 
tioned state whereas a vear Ago 
there were only three. Entire credit 
for the dey elopment ot the reflec- 
tion method resides in this country. 
That American technique ts far 
ahead has been plainly attested by 
the large number of American 
crews engaged in foreign service in 
such countries as Trinidad, Vene- 
zuela, Poland, Rumania and Java. 

The total cost of seismic explo- 
ration in this country has_ been 
somewhat less than two hundred 
million dollars. The program has 
resulted in the discovery of at least 
four billion barrels of oil, better 
than a billion of which has been 
produced to date, the other three 
being a part of our proven reserves. 
In addition there are a great num 
ber of undrilled structures, many 
of which will undoubtedly be pro 
ductive. If the total cost of the na- 
tion’s seismic exploration last year 
was to be charged against the total 
production it would amount to less 
than two cents a barrel, a figure 
which is less than the average gross 
production tax. 











































































Later, the recording truck grew up to enjoy its own motor 
and closed body job, as well as its share of tire trouble. 








There was progress when the cable reel kecame mounted on 
its own truck, but reeling was still a hand-powered task. 


Below, the recording truck becomes self-contained and has 
hinged sides for comfort when not needed for a dark room. 
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R E .) E A R C H ? WESTERN GEOPHYSICAL COMPANY maintains the most mod- 
ernly-equipped and complete geophysical research labora- 


tory of its kind in the world, employing 42 trained technicians. 


EQUIPMENT 


_ 


WESTERN designs and manufactures in its own shops all types 
of geophysical instruments and equipment, including both 


large and small drilling units, used by its field crews. 


EXPERIENCE 


~~ 


WESTERN draws from the combined experience of twenty ac- 
tive field crews, engaged in geophysical exploration in diverse 


localities, who are solving all types of geophysical problems. 


A C K : EVE M ‘ N T ? WESTERN is proud of the many oil fields which it has dis- 


covered for its clients in both California and Mid-Continent 
areas. It feels, however, that credit for these discoveries 
should be given to the excellent geological staffs of its clients 
under whose direction the various crews operated. It claims 
sole credit, however, for the accuracy of its results which are 


attested by every one of its clients without exception. 


Because WESTERN GEOPHYSICAL COMPANY has complete 
research facilities...equipment...experience... personnel... 
and has an outstanding record for successful results, it meets 
every requirement of operators desiring a complete and highly 
advanced geophysical service. sy Trained and experienced 
field crews are available for geophysical prospecting any- 


where in the United States or abroad. Your inquiries invited. 


WESTERN GEOPHYSICAL COMPANY 


HENRY SALVATORI, PRESIDENT 
MAIN OFFICE; EDISON BLDG., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
MID-CONTINENT OFFICE; PHILCADE BLDG., TULSA, OKLA. 
CABLE ADDRESS “WESGECO” 














Gravity Method Produces 
Results at Low Cost’ 


By E. A. ECKHARDT 


President, Society of Exploration Geophysicists 


th. knowledge of gravity be- 


gins with Galileo (1561-1642) who 
discovered the laws of free fall and 
of pendular motion (1589). The 
unit in terms of which geophysi- 
cists express their gravity measure 
ments is the “gal,” so named after 
Galileo. To Newton (1642-1727) we 
owe the law of universal gravitas 
tion. It was Huygens (1629-1695) 
who first used pendulums in clocks. 
The realization that gravity varied 
over the surface of the earth came 
from the variation in clock rates 
when they were moved about from 
place to place. Newton and Huy- 
gens pointed out that this variation 
exists because the earth is not a 
sphere but an ellipsoid of revolu 
tion. 


All early gravity measurements 


* Digest of a paper to be presented to the 
tenth annual meeting of the Society of Ex 
oration Geophysicists, Chicago, April 9-11, 


I 
1940, titled “A Brie 


History of the Gravity 
Method of Prospecting.” 
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were made with the pendulum. 
Their object was to throw light on 
the shape of the earth. Bouguer 
(1698-1758) was probably the first 
to make pendulum observations for 
this purpose and his name ts per- 
petuated in the Bouguer correc- 
tions and Bouguer anomalies with 
which all technicians who make 
gravity measurements deal. 

The geodesists, or earth measur- 
ers, found their gravity observa- 
tions in mountain areas to be ab 
normal and thus came into contact 
with geology. The theory of isos 
tasy which has many variants, was 
advanced to explain the anomalous 
gravity results over mountains. 
This led to discussions as to the 
mechanism of mountain building, 
in which both geodesists and geol 
ogists participated. 

\bout Eoetvoes initiated 
the first radical departure in grav 


1888 


ity measurements when he began 
the development of the torsion bal 
ance which bears his name. In 1896 
he summarized the results of eight 
years of work in a paper entitled 
“Investigations Concerning Gravi 
tation and Earth Magnetism,” a 
paper now regarded as a classic. In 
developing his balance Eoetvoes 
had in mind only geodetic measure 
ments. De Boeckh, director of the 
Geological Survey of Hungary, was 
in a position to, and did follow the 
work of Eoetvoes with interest and 
it was probably he who first real 
ized the possibility of applying the 
torsion balance to practical pros 
pecting. 


First Gravity Survey 
Apparently the first gravity sur 
vey motivated by practical needs 
in the oil industry was made by 
Fekette and Pekar using the Eoet 
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voes balance over the then one-well 
oi field ot kK ebell in Czechoslo 
vakia rhe survey consisted of 


about 100 stations and was made in 
1915 and 1916. H. De Boeckh 


cords that he asked Baron Eoetvoes 


re 


1 


to make these measurements. Oth 
er accounts indicate that they were 
made in behalf of the D’Arcy Ex 


ploration Company, an affiliate of 


\nglo-Versian (now Anglo-Iran 
ian) Oil Company. The apparent 
conflict may be resolved if one 
assumes that the Dy’ Arey Explora 


tion Company dealt with EKoetvoes 
through De Boeckh. 

The Egbell survey was striking 
ly successful and the publication of 
its results prompt. The stu 
dent of history may be inclined to 
wonder why the application to pe 
troleum prospecting did not gain 
immediate momentum, It must be 
remembered, however, that the Eg 
bell survey was made during the 
first World War and that the re 


sults were published by the tech 


Was 


Central l’owers. 
stances, the dis 
semination of this information 


through the principal oil producing 


nical the 
Lnder these circun 


press ol 


countries of the world was bound 
to be slow. 
The first gravity survey over a 


salt dome already partly defined by 


drilling was made by Schweydai 
in 1917 over the Hanigsen salt 
dome near Hanover in North Ger 


many. The survey was made with 
an Schweydar 
deduced from the survey a number 
of position and shape characteris 
tics of this dome which were sub 
secuently confirmed by drilling. 
Other very early torsion balance 
geologic surveys were reported by 
R. Schumman of the 


Koetvoes balance. 


Professor 


Technishe Hochschule of Vienna 
and by Dr. H: Gornick. 
The first paper on the gravity 


method of prospecting to be pub- 
lished in the United States ap 
neared in the October-November, 
1923 number of “Economic Geol- 


Fluctuation of Geophysical Activity in States Bordering 


Gulf of Mexico by Quarters, 1935-1939 
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ogy.” Its author was Stephen Ry 
bar and its title “The Eoetvoes 
Torsion Balance and Its Applica- 
tion to the Finding of Mineral De 


posits.” The gravity surveys dis 
cussed in this paper had all been 
reported by Eoetvoes about ten 


vears earlier. 

Evidently geological applications 
of gravity measurements followed 
from the torsion balance rather 
than from the older pendulum. The 
this is to found in 
the greater convenience of balance 
measurements and its greater accu 


reason for be 


1s 


racy in measuring gravity differ 
ences in relatively local areas as 


compared to the pendulum equip 
ment and technique of that time. 


First in United States 

Barton reports that De Golyer 
made an unsuccessful attempt to 
secure an Eoetvoes balance in 1914. 
Two balances were imported to the 
United States by his organization 
in September or October, 1922, and 
two by Roxana Petroleum Corpo 
ration (Shell) in November or De 
cember of the same year. Both or 
ganizations made their initial ob 
servations during the last week of 
1922. 

The first salt dome and oil struc 
ture discovered in the United States 
by any geophysical method was the 
Nash dome in Brazoria County, 
Texas. It was discovered by a tor 
sion balance survey made by Ry 
Oil Corporation (Amerada 
subsidiary) early in the spring of 
L924. 

There immediately followed an 
intensive campaign of torsion bal 
ance surveys which did not begin 
to taper off until the end of 1936. 
The amount of torsion balance 
work being done in this country 
today is negligible. 

In the United States C. E. Dut 
ton, who devised the name isostasy, 
was first to discuss (1889) the in- 
terest of gravity measurements in 
studying the major tectonic fea- 
tures of the earth. Geodesists Hay- 
ford and Bowie discussed the rela 
tionship of their gravity data to 
local geology. Geologist G. K. Gil- 
bert concluded (1913) that the con 
toured gravity anomaly map of the 
United States is in some way an ex- 
pression of substerranean struc 
ture. E. W. Shaw, like Gilbert and 
Dutton, of the United Sttaes Geo 
logical Survey in 1917 outlined the 
basis for his belief that pendulum 
surveys should be useful in the 
search for hidden salt domes in 
Coastal Texas and Louisiana. Dav- 
id White’s presidential address to 


cade 
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the Geological Society of America 
December 27, 1923, was entitled 
“Gravity Observations from the 
Standpoint of Local Geology.” Of 
special interest is that during the 
interval 1917-1923, numerous sta- 
tion sites suggested by him to the 
l'nited States Coast & Geodetic 
Survey were located for the pur- 
pose of studying the relation be- 
tween variation in gravity and the 
known local geologic structures. 


First Commercial Application 

endulum equipment was first 
used commercially in prospecting 
by Marland Oil Company (1925, 
1926) in Kansas and north-central 
Oklahoma, first with equipment 
purchased from Bausch and Lomb, 
later with equipment developed for 
them by Wyckoff and Eckhardt. 
From March, 1929, to March, 1931, 
Seismos (Mintrop) using the meth 
od of Berroth observed for the ac 
count of Gulf Oil Corporation, 392 
pendulum stations in Oklahoma 
and 89 in Texas and Louisiana. 


From April, through the summer 
yf 1930, Gulf Oil Corporation made 


in experimental survey of 63 pen 

lulum stations in Michigan with 

quipment developed for them by 

G. B. Lamb, R. D. Wyckoff and 
\. Eckhardt. From Sep 

tember, 1930, to March, 1931, 

this company made a survey 

of 178 stations in central Ok- 

lahoma, and_ started opera 

tions with its first regular 

pendulum party in Hardin 

County, Coastal Texas, in Au 

gust, 1932, and placed a sec- 

ond party into the Coastal 

Texas area in November of 

the same year. Up to the time 

of their retirement in mid- 

summer of 1936, these parties 

observed approximately 8500 

pendulum stations. The Cleve- 

land oil field in Liberty Coun- 

ty, Texas, was discovered by 

these surveys. Tomball was 

outlined in three operating 

days. 

It is understood that in 1932 
Humble Oil & Refining Com- 
pany purchased pendulum 
equipment from the Askania 
‘Company. It does not appear 
to have used it other than ex- 
perimentally in the field. 


Gravimeter 


The pendulum and the tor- 
sion balance have both been 
superseded by the gravimeter 
in prospecting. Considering 
only instruments of which 
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practical use has been made in 
prospecting, the instrument of 
Ising must be regarded as the earl- 
iest (1918). It does not seem to 
have been used in the United 
States, however. 

In the United States gravimeter 
development appears to have been 
first undertaken by Humble Oil 
& Refining Company. This devel 
opment resulted in the Hartley 
(1932), Truman and later models. 
The development of the present 
Gulf gravimeter was initiated late 
in 1932 and the first instrument 
entered regular field service in 
early March, 1935. Since general 
information is not available it may 
be mentioned by way of example 
that by the end of 1936 eight in- 
struments were in the field, which 
number was substantially increased 
in 1937. Up to January 1, 1940, in 
excess of 200,000 gravity stations 
have been observed by the use of 
Gulf gravimeters. The average 
monthly output per instrument has 
been over 400 stations, fluctuating 
widely with variations in the ease 
of getting around. The record out- 
put is 110 stations in a single 8 
hour day. The probable error of a 
single observation has been deter- 
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The first salt dome and oil structure dis- 
covered by any geophysical method was 
discovered by a torsion balance, illustrated 


above. 



























































mined by numerous field observa- 
tions to be less than 0.05 mg. This 
precision is probably all that can 
be practically utilized in all ordi- 
nary problems of gravity prospect- 
ing. 

The Hollweck-Lejay pendulum 
has been considerably used by 
Shell Oil Company, as has the 
Thyssen gravimeter. Humble Oil 
& Refining Company and The Car- 
ter Oil Company have made wide 
use of the instrument developed 
by themselves. The Mott-Smith 
gravimeter has been extensively 
used by Continental Oil Company 
and by contract to others and more 
recently the Brown and Romberg 
instruments have been adopted and 
used by a number of operators. 

Some statistics as to the fluctua- 
tion in geophysical activity may be 
of interest. The accompanying 
graph shows this over a period of 
five years down to date. The area to 
which these statistics apply was 
chosen because the best statistics 
were available for it. It accounts 
for at least three quarters of the 
total activity in the United States. 
To expand these statistics to in- 
clude all of the United States 
would have involved a considerable 
amount of labor which, in view of 

the unavoidable uncertainty 
of the result, was not deemed 
justified. The graph shows 
clearly the replacement of the 
torsion balance by the gravt- 
meter. What is not apparent 
from the graph is that, while 
the total number of gravity 
parties of both kinds does not 
change much, the changeover 
really represents a substantial 
expansion of gravity work be 
cause a gravimeter party day 
for day covers very much 
more ground than a_ torsion 
balance party. 

\dequate data as to what 
discoveries are to be credited 
to gravity prospecting are not 
available. That they are sub- 
stantial cannot be doubted. It 
can now be reported that in 
the first half of 1937 a grav- 
imeter survey made with two 
instruments yielded discov- 
eries averaging one per week 
for a string of well over twen- 
ty, at a cost not greatly ex- 
ceeding a few thousand dol- 
lars for geophysical work and 
lease bonuses for each pros- 
pect. This record can probably 
not be approached by any 
other prospecting technique. 
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Geophysieal Applications in 
the Production of OiF 


S 
J UCH success has attended the 


use of geophysical methods 1n the 
exploration phase of the oil indus 
try that the contributions made by 
geophysicists to the problems of 
the production division of the in 
dustry are commonly taken 
granted or not recognized as 
such. The art of electrical logging 
of formations penetrated by a well 
is perhaps the outstanding ex 
ample of a method developed by 
geophysicists and which has be 
come an almost invaluable aid to 
the production man. Aside from 
the aid this method has given geol 
ogists in obtaining correlations of 
strata has de 
veloped into a means of recogniz 
ing with considerable certainty the 
nature of formations penetrated by 


fe r 


are 


over large areas, it 


the drill, a means of distinguishing 
between oil sand and water sands, 
and to extent at least, a 
method of estimating the probable 
productivity of a well before it has 
been completed. The recently an 
nounced extension of the electrical 


some 


Tt 


i 


BORN, Geophysical Research 


logging which 


electric 
well is 


method permits 
al logs to be made while a 

being drilled promises a 
further reduction in the number of 
which might otherwise 
taken in drilling wells in wildcat 
areas. 


Cores be 


Thermometric surveys of wells 
offer another example of a geophys 
ical method applied to practical 
production problems. Observations 
of the temperature gradient in 
wells, originally made to obtain 
geophysical data of scientific inter 
est are now made for such utilitar 
lan purposes as locating leaks in 
casing, locating gas sands and de- 
termining the height of cement in 
a cased well. 

\n interesting application of a 
method introduced to the oil indus- 
try by geophysicists, namely, that 
of determining a distance by ob- 
serving the travel time of a sound 
wave, is that of determining the 
fluid level in a well by sending a 
sound wave from the sur- 
face, recording its reflection from 


down 
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Corporation 


well 
and observing the elapsed time. Al 
though this method does not yield 


the fluid-gas contact in the 


geophysical data, it uses essentially 
the the 
geophysicists for making seismic 


technique developed by 
reflection surveys. 
Recently it has become common 
to at 
formations are penetrated 
drill to so-called 
time—depth from 
which inferences are made regard 
the formations 
being drilled. Since the speed of 
drilling is roughly in inverse pro 
portion to the hardness of the for 
mations drilled, this method is es- 
sentially a method of obtaining in 


practice observe the rate 
which 
obtain 


by the 


drilling 


logs 


ing the nature of 


formation regarding physical con 
stants of the earth, that is geophys- 
ical data. 

Another method of logging wells 
already drilled, has recently been 
reduced to commercial practice, 
namely, the method of logging for- 
mations by observing their relative 
radioactivity. In addition to being 
a method which relies on geophys- 
ical data, the development of the 
method is largely the result of the 
efforts of men trained in geophys 
\lthough radioactivity 
ging is still in its infancy, it offers 
promise of being the long needed 
method of studying formations 
hidden behind the casing of wells 
long completed. 

Geophysicists are studying the 
possibility of measuring various 
acoustic properties of earth strata 
penetrated by the drill and of using 
the information obtained to make 
still another type of well log. It is 
yet too early to say whether or not 
their efforts will be successful, but 
the work being done illustrates the 
fact that geophysicists are very 
much interested in_ production 
problems and are constantly seek- 
ing opportunities to use their spe- 
cialized knowledge in the service of 
the oil industry as a whole. 


ICS. log- 


*Digest of a paper to be presented to the 
tenth annual meeting of the Society of Ex- 
ploration Geophysicists, Chicago, April 9-11. 
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SEISMIC and geological experience in 24 states, 
over a 13-year period, enables INDEPENDENT 
to conduct surveys that bring clients profitable 


results. 


* States in which Independent Exploration 
Company has made seismograph surveys. 
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Karly Geophysics 


~ 
~J0) FAR as | know the tirst con 


versation concerning the possibility 


of using the seismograph in dete 
mination of subsurtace 
1919. | had just re 
turned from France atter the war. 
\bout June 5, W. VP. Haseman 
presented the subject to me. My 
understanding was that W. P. 
Ilaseman, Burton McCollum, J. C. 
and KE. A. Eckhardt had 


Structure 


was in June, 


Kare het 


been working for the Bureau of 
Standards after the United States 
had entered into the W orld War, 


the particular problem being to lo 
cate artillery batteries by means of 
sound waves. My understanding is 
that the problem was adequately 
solved. 

Dr. 
conceived the idea of applying es 
sentially the principle to 
determine subsurface’ geological 
structures. Fundamentally, it con 
sisted of a procedure, now known 
to every geologist and physicist, of 
setting off an explosion and rece1y 
ing and recording the reflection of 
the disturbance on a suitable de 
vice from the ex 


Ilaseman (now deceased) 


same 


some distance 
plosion. 

In July, 1921, Dr. Haseman and 
| had further conversation on the 
same subject. Nothing definite was 
immediately. Dr. Haseman 
and | proceeded to collect physical 
and 


done 


geological data having bear 
ings on the problem. My own work 
consisted in assembling data per 
taining to earthquakes. 
In April, 1921, conversation was 
had with Dr. Irving Perrine, W. C. 
Frank Buttram, William R. 
Raymond, Dean M. Stacy, C. E. 
Johnson, Dr. H. V. L. Sapper and 
LL. Ek. Trout. A corporation was 
formed and called The Geological 
Ingineering Company, charter for 
which was issued April 8, 1921. 
First meeting of the stockholders 
was held at Oklahoma City, April 
25, 1921. D. W. Ohern, Irving Per 
rine, Frank Buttram, W. P. 
man and C, E. Johnson were elect 
ed directors. At the first meeting 
of the board of directors, D. W. 
Ohern was elected president, W. 


Kite, 


Hase 


I’. Haseman, vice president, Irving 


Perrine, secretary, and D. W. 
Ohern, treasurer. 
On June 8, 1921, the corporation 


entered into contract with W. P. 


78 





August, 1921, the first geophysical party, 
Reginald G. Ryan, now a consulting ge- 
ologist in Baton Rouge: Dr. W. P. Hase- 
man, deceased: Dr. J. C. 
president of 


Karcher, now 
Dallas. 


Coronado Corp., 


C. Karcher to take 
charge of and carry out the con 
struction and assembling of proper 
instruments and equipment for pre 
liminary experiments. As a matter 
of fact. before time of the contract, 
both Haseman and Karcher had 
been active in constructing and as 


Ilaseman and J. 


sembling seismograph instruments 
and equipment. In the same month, 
Haseman and Karcher did the first 
field work done on this side of the 
\tlantic so far as I know. The first 
shots were fired at a point about 
six miles northwest of Oklahoma 
City. I was in charge of the ge 
ological phases of these preliminary 
experiments. 

Those in charge were soon con 
vineed that probably better results 
would be obtained near Ponca City, 
Oklahoma, on account of the strat 
igraphic sequence in that region. 

On May 23, 19%1, Geological En 
gineering Company entered into a 
contract with J. C. Karcher, E. A. 
Eckhardt, Burton McCollum and 
W. P. Haseman for their joint 
services and advice in connection 
with the experiments. 

As was anticipated, problems 
immediately arose: These consist- 
ed chiefly in determining what part 
of seismograph records might be 





in the First Person 


interpreted as reflections and what 
would be due to disturbances of 
another nature. Mechanical diffi 
culties also presented themselves. 
\fter consultation with Haseman 
and Karcher in the field, they and 
|! concluded to go to the Arbuckle 
Mountains where stratigraphy was 
well known and where it was be- 
lieved reflections might be had on 
the top of the Viola limestone. On 
\aigust 9, 1921, experiments were 


being carried on on Vine Creek 
Dome in the Arbuckles and defi 
nite reflections were had on that 


date. These were plotted and I still 
have blue prints showing the re 
flections obtained and I believe 
these were the first ever obtained 
this side of the Atlantic. 
Experiments were carried on in 
the same region to determine ve- 
locities in the Viola limestone and 
in the Sylvan shale. These were 
the first accurate 
of velocities in 


determinations 
single formations. 

\fter a few days experimenta 
tion, the r activity shifted 
back to Kay County, Oklahoma, 
near Ponea City. In October, 1921, 
difficulty encountered 
in interpreting 
ords. Definite 


scene ol 


great was 
seismograph_ rec- 


reflections 


were 
being obtained but their source 
could not be easily determined. 


Within a few days it was conclud- 
ed these were not coming from 
definite strata a short distance be- 
low the surface. Reginald G. Ryan 
had joined the field party and was 
viving excellent assistance to Hase 
man and Karcher. Perrine and I| co- 
operated actively with Haseman 
and Karcher in the field but still we 
could not i 
reflections. 


determine the source ot 

After several 
study in the field and consultation 
with Haseman and Karcher, I of 
fered the suggestion that the re- 
flections might be coming from the 
upper surface of ground water. 
While this was not the solution of 
the problem, I understand that it 
lead directly to the real solution 
which lay in the weathered zone. 

In late October, 1921, the com- 
pany’s funds became exhausted 
and work was discontinued. 

All the papers and records of 
Geological Engineering Company 
are preserved. 


days 
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WELL LOGGING BY 
ADIOACTIVITY 














After months of highly satisfactory perform- Since the radioactivity of rocks is entirely 


ance in the field, the W.S.1. Process of unalterable, Well Logging by Radioactivity 


GF 
Well Logging by Radioactivity will shortly , 
Sms } 7 , , is able to present a more accurate graph of 
be available to the Oil Industry. Utilizing ; J : — 
: | the entire drill hole. Because radioactivity 


the radioactivity of formation rocks, the 
has another very important advantage, in 


a 


method was developed in the laboratories 


, . ; : : that it can be detected and measured 
of Scismograph Service Corporation 


and Engineering Laboratories, Inc., of through iron, accurate logs may be ob- 
which Well Surveys, Inc., is an affiliate. b tained where the well is already cased. 





EE —_ 


The ability to obtain accurate logs of cased wells is un 
doubtedly the beginning of a new era in exploration. Through 


this method new producing formations may be discovered in 


wells now dormant or present production may be increased. 


1 comprehensive analysis of Well Logging by 


Radioactivity uill be forwarded on request 

















Well Surveys, Inc. 
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State Olficials 


and Bureaus 


Coneerned with Mineral 
Resources 


Sources of Geological Information 


M \\ i 3 | es, State Cie | st (,eolo cal S 
\ Lil i i aloosa 

‘ I). Stewart, Ce ssioner ¢ Mine epart 
eit ] luneat 

A: f M. I t Nrector, Arizona Bureau of Mine 
sce 

AS (,eorge ( banner, State C,eologtst, Little Roc] 

NiA: Walter W. Bradley, State Mineralogist, Depart 
nt « Natural Resources, Ferry building, San Fra 

x) \I | { olba Secreta! (Colorado Geol i 
rve Denve 

rict W I Britton, Superintendent, Connecticut 
ological and Natural History Survey, New Haver 
\ Herman (Gunter, Assistant Supervisor, Geological 
partment, lorida State Board of Conservation 
llaha 4 
\ (sarland 1’ ton, lirector, Department oO! 


a, 


sources, Division of Mines, Mining and Geol 
lanta 


\. W. Fahrenweld, Director, State Bureau of Mines 


1 Geology, University of Idaho, Moscow 


s: M. M. Leighton, Chief Geologist, State Geological 
rveyv, Ceramics Building, Urbana 


\ Rk. | sarey, State Ceologist, state (Conservation 
partment, Indianapolis 


A. ( Trowbridge, State Geologist, lowa Geological 
rvey, lowa City 


s: R. C. Moore, State Geologist and Director, Stat 
ological Survey of Kansas, Lawrence 


ckY: LD. J. Jones, State Geologist, State Department 
Mines and Minerals, Lexington 


ANA: Cyril K. Moresi, State Geologist, Geological Sut 


vey, Civil Court House Building, New Orleans 


MAIN! 


Su 


Maryl 


Freeman F. Burr, State Geologist, State Geological 
rvey, Wayne. 


AND: Edward B. Mathews, State Geologist, State Geo 


logical and Economical Survey, Johns Hopkins Univer 
sity, Baltimore. 


Micut 
Co 


MINNI 
Su 


MiIssiIs 


‘AN: R. A. Smith, State Geologist, Department of 
nservation, Geological Survey Division, Lansing 
soTta: W. H. Emmons, Director, Minnesota Geological 
rvey, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


stpp1: William C. Morse, Director and State Geologist 


Mississippi Geological Survey, University City. 


Missot 


mi: H. A. Buehler, Director and State Geologist, 


Missouri Geological Survey and Water Resources, Geol- 


og 


y and Mining Division, Rolla 


MONTANA: Francis A. Thomson, Director, State Bureau of 
Mines and Geology, Butte. 


NEBRASKA: G. E. Condra, State Geologist, Nebraska Geologi 


cal 


Survey, Lincoln. 


NEVADA | \. Fulton, Director, Nevada State sureau of 


\I Ics, IX no 


\ } 


NEW HAMPSHIRI lames M. Langley, Chairman, State Plan 


ning and Development Commission, Concord 


New JERSEY Meredith | lol nson, Stat C;eologist, Conse! 
vation and Development Commission, Trenton 


New Mexico: FE. H. Wells, Director, Bureau of Mines and 


Mineral Resources, Cocorro 
New York: LD. H. Newland, State Geologist, Science Divi 
siox, State Education Department, Albany 


NORTH CAROLINA: H. J. Bryson, State Geologist, Division of 
Mineral Resources, North Carolina Department of Con 
servation and Development, Raleig! 


Nol Hi DAKOT \ Frank \ ole , tate Geologist, Nortl Da 


a Geological Survey, University Station, Garand Forks 


Onto: Wilber Stout, State Geologist, Geological Survey ot 


Ohio, Obto State University, Columbus 
{OKLAHOMA Robert H Dott, Director, Oklahon a Cieoloe1 il 
Survey, Norman 


(OREGON Karl K. Nixon, Director, State Department of 


(;eology and Mineral Industries, Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA: George H. Ashley, State Geologist, Topo 
graphic and Geological Survey, Harrisburg 


Ruope ISLAND: Charles W. Brown, Superintendent, Natura 
Kesources Survey, Providence 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS: Q. A. Abadilla, Director, Bureau of 
Mines, Manila 


NORTH CAROLINA Stephen Taber, State Geologist, South 
Carolina Geological Survey, University of South Caro 
lina, Columbia. 

SoutH Dakota: E. P. Rothrock, State Geologist, South 
Dakota State Geological and Natural History Survey, 
Vermillion 

TENNESSEE: Walter F. Pond, State Geologist, Division of 
Geology, Department of Conservation, Nashvilk 

Texas: E. H. Sellards, Director, Bureau of Economic 
Geology, University of Texas, Austin. 

Uranuw: E. H. Burdick, Geologist, State Land Board; Frank 
H. Gunnell, Geologist, State Tax Commission, Salt Lake 
City. 

VERMONT: E. C. Jacobs, State Geologist, Board of Conserva 
tion and Development, Montpelier. 

VirGcintA: Arthur Bevan, State Geologist, Virginia Geologi 
cal Survey, Charlottesville. 

WASHINGTON: Harold E. Culver, Supervisor of Geology, 
Division of Geology, Department of Conservation and 
Development, Pullman. 

West VirGiIntA: Paul H. Price, State Geologist, West Vir- 
ginia Geological Survey, Morgantown. 


Wisconsin: E. F. Bean, State Geologist, Wisconsin Geologi 
cal and Natural History Survey, Madison. 


Wyominc: S. H. Knight, State Geologist, Geological Survey 
of Wyoming, Laramie. 
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—SOIL SURVEYS WILL GIVE 
TRUE EVALUATIONS OF 
LOW RELIEF STRUCTURES 










HYDROCARBONS 
G.S.1. Chem. Diy 
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tures such as are found 
in some areas have as- 
sumed unexpected im- 
portance in the past 
year. Many a company 
has re-examined seismo- 











Typical cross section and map of 





graph surveys in this 
new light. 


While the seismograph 
indicates these mar- 
ginal anomalies, a Soil 
Survey offers the only 
direct method of deter- 
mining the presence of 


oil, and, if present, the 
boundaries of the field. 


Call in G. S. I.—a few 
dollars invested in Soil 
Surveys may save you 
thousands in dry hole 
losses. 


liquid hydrocarbon concentrations 
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G.S.I’s Pledge 


.. to do always the conscientious. 


interpretation. and analysis—to 





thoroughly professional job for our keep the results of all work in is + ae -> zy 

clients that we would demand our strictest confidence—and finally. l ‘ ( 

selves if we were employing a to strive constantly to increase the 7 ly 

consulting company —to maintain percentage of discoveries and ) 1 t 

G.S.1. leadership in design of decrease exploration costs. } ~ \ 
instruments and technique of their } A \ 


operation. and to use only trust- 
worthy men of proven ability for 
the important jobs of recording. 
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VISIT OUR BOOTH AT THE A.A.P.G. 
CONVENTION IN CHICAGO 


XR 








GEOPHYSICAL SERVICE INC. 


EUGENE McDERMOTT. President 






SEISMOGRAPH SURVEYS Branch Offices: Houston, Texas -Jackson. Miss. 
SOIL SURVEYS 


Los Angeles, Calif. @ Tulsa, Okla. 


visi 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Now! You can get 


Double-Checked 
Soil Analysis Reports 


The practical value of soil analysis as a guide to petroleum 
exploration and field extension, is an accepted scientific fact. 
Actual records prove that factual data predetermined by soil 
analysis have been confirmed by subsequent drilling in both 
wildeat and proven areas. However, to further increase the 
accuracy of soil analysis and reduce the element of doubt and 
uncertainty to a minimum, two years of exhaustive research 
and laboratory work by our chemists have resulted in our new 
scientific method of “double-checking” the conventional soil 
analysis report. 


Thus, by this new and exclusive method, every soil analysis 
made by us is actually double-checked by scientific methods, as 
follows: 


SOIL ANALYSIS: 


Your soil samples are analyzed by a proven 
process to determine the liquid hydrocarbon 
content. 


FIRST CHECK: 
Your soil samples are checked for adsorpta- 


bility and a scientific correction is applied 
to the original hydrocarbon value. 


DOUBLE CHECK: 


\ written interpretation of the corrected soil 
analysis, based on geochemical and geolog- 
ical data, is prepared by geologists with 
twenty years’ experience. 


Only Geochemical Service Corporation gives you this double 
check. Why not take advantage of it? Complete information 
furnished on request. 


OFFICERS: 


John W. Merritt, President 
R, C. Earlougher, Vice President 


L. M. Arnold, Secretary-Treasurer 





Affiliated with GEOLOGIC STANDARDS CO. (Est. 1935) 








GEOCHEMICAL SERVICE CORP. 


321 South Detroit Ave. Phone 2-005] 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA, U.S. A. 








[Continued from page 50] 
to publish all worthwhile material 
in the Bulletin. 

The technical program had 25 
papers for oral presentation with 
18 additional for reading by title. 
The program on paleontology con- 
sisted of 20 papers and there were 
13 on geophysical subjects. A sym- 
posium on currently active areas 
was considered as one paper on the 
oral part of this program. 


All Curves Turn Upward 


Nineteen Hundred Thirty-five 
marked the upturn in all activities 
of the association, as reports at the 
twenty-first annual meeting, Tulsa, 
March 19, 20 and 21, 1936, showed. 
Membership gained 196 and again 
was above 2000. 

This meeting was a revival of 
the extensive type of technical pro 


gram, with 22 papers of general 
interest for oral presentation, a 


series of 26 papers in the sympo- 
sium on active oil fields. There 
were 10 papers read by title. The 
program of the Society of Eco- 
nomic Paleontologists and Mineral- 
ogists consisted of 22 papers, and 
that of the Society of Petroleum 
Geophysicists had 33 papers. 

Although not a part of the meet- 
ing proper, dedication of the me- 
morial to Dr. David White at Ada, 
Oklahoma, on the campus of the 
East Central State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, March 22, was an event of 
interest. This memorial consists of 
the base of a large tree, belonging 
to the genus Callixylon, which was 
found in an exposure of Woodford 
chert southeast of Ada. It later 
was inspected and identified by Dr. 
David White, after which it was 
erected and dedicated as an after 
program of the twenty-first annual 
meeting. 

The party which attended this 
dedication also inspected the Fitts 
field and made a tour of the Ar 
buckle Mountains. 

Difficulty of getting proper and 
adequate material for the Bulletin 
came to the forefront during the 
twenty-second annual meeting in 
Los Angeles, March 17, 18 and 19, 
1937. Both the retiring president 
Ralph D. Reed, and the editor, L. 
C. Snider, made extensive pleas for 
more manuscript contributions. It 
was decided to appoint an editorial 
representative in each geological 
district to assist in inducing geol- 
ogists to contribute reports of their 
findings. 

The technical program included 
papers on geology, oil possibilities, 
recent developments, geophysics, 
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N SEISMIC EXPLORATION superior equipment pays big 
dividends. General equipment is designed, constructed and 


tested in General’s own laboratory. Its accuracy is insured 


by proper choice of materials, accurate machining, adequate 


testing and maintenance of precision laboratory standards. 
The same intelligent direction which keeps General in 
the lead in equipment keeps General in the lead in field pro- 
cedure and interpretation. 
It will pay you to investigate this superior seismic 


exploration service. Let us discuss it more fully with you. 


sSOLF BUILDING - HOUSTON 











MILLIONS 


EARMARKED FOR 


First NATIONAL 


IN DALLAS 





Our present oil loans total over 
$18,000,000—but many millions 


more are earmarked here for other 


sound oil loans of the near future. Now—as 


in the past—you will find the First National 


in Dallas anxious to cooperate in extending 


credit to the oil industry. 
\ L 
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MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Contracting 





Consulting 


ROBERT H. RAY, INC. 
Geophysical Engineering 


Gulf Building 


GRAVITATIONAL METHODS 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 


Houston, Texas 


EEE 














A.A.P.G. 


Honorary Members 


Campbell, Marius R., 779 Fourth 
Avenue, St. Petersburg, Flor- 


ida. 
Darton, N. H., United States 
Geological Survey, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 

Charles E, Decker, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman. 

Goodrich, H. B., consultant, 
1628 South Cincinnati, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

Harris, Gilbert D., Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York. 

Hill, Robert T., Dallas, Texas. 

Lawson, Robert C., University of 
California, Berkeley, Califor- 
nia. 

Mendenhall, Walter C., United 
States Geological Survey, 
Washington, D. C. 

Orcutt, W. W., Canoga 
California, 

Ordonez, Ezequiel, Mexico City, 
Mexico, 

Schuchert, Charles, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Connecti- 


Park, 


cutt. 

Smith, George Otis, Showhegan, 
Maine. 

Stille, Hans, University of Ber- 
lin, Berlin, Germany. 

Taff, Joseph A., 628 Cooper 


Street, Palo Alto, California. 
Ulrich, E. O., National Museum, 
Washington, D. C. 
van der Gracht, W. A. J. M.. 
Heerlen, Netherlands. 


HONORARY MEMBERS 
DECEASED 

Salisbury, R. D. 
Udden, John A. 
von Hofer, Hans Hofrat 
White, David 
White, I. C, 
Reed, Ralph D. 


air mapping, orientation of cores, 
future of oil exploration, relation- 
ship of geology and geophysics 
with a symposium on the Creta- 
ceous and Tertiary stratigraphy 
and paleontology of California. 


Stratigraphic Search and More 
Drilling 

Total membership stood at 2331, 
compared with 2169 the year pre- 
vious. Larger quarters were pro- 
vided for headquarters activity in 
Tulsa. 

This meeting brought before the 
association the first report on dis- 
coveries of the Illinois Basin, cred- 


| ited to geophysics and geology. 


Despite the Illinois discovery 
this meeting was significant in two 
warnings concerning future dis- 
covery. Wallace E. Pratt under the 
title, “Discovery Rates in Oil Find- 
ing,” offered tabulations to show 
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MERICAN Tiger Brand Wire 
Line Engineers are always on the 

job. If you are pleased with the service 
you are getting with our rotary lines, 
they naturally enjoy hearing about it. 
And if, for any reason, you aren’t 100- 
per cent satished with the lines you are 
now using tell them about it, because 
they can give you practical, money- 
Saving tips on operation. Their close 
contact with the oil fields qualifies 
them to help you get maximum serv- 
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JUST 


AMERICAN 





ice out of every dollar you invest in 
wire lines. 

American Tiger Brand Wire Lines 
are made in all constructions and all 
grades — for every oil-field purpose. 
Our Engineers can help you specify 
the type that will deliver greatest per- 
formance per dollar of cost. 

If you are not being contacted regu- 
larly by one of these engineers, write 
us and we'll show you the real meaning 
of service. Send for complete data. 


Cleveland, Chicago and New York 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 


San Francisco 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 





STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


NATURALLY GO FOR 


XCELLAY! 


EXCELLAY 
Sregoried 
WIRE LINES 


Thal ae 
PETROLEUM 


EXPOSITION 
TULSA 


MA Y.16-25 











OKONITE SEISMOGRAPH CABLES 


will Stand 500 Ib. Pulling Strain 


sph Cables are 


i+ + 


- 


Ok te Seism stanai ng U noer hard 
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Qn 
L 

r C mc h e 

Or lSeISMOQrar service. 


fie Go work pecause They are du 


heir anctriicti an: 
UL 


2-conductor No. 18 Awg, 42 strands of .0063 untinned copper, cotton 
winding, 2/64" wall Okonite insulation, twisted together, dry silk fillers, 
cotton thread binder, dry cotton braid over twisted conductors, .005" 
tinned copper shielding braid, belt of Okocord to O.D. of .355" approx. 


The copper conductors consist of fine copper stranding to realize maxi- 
mum flexibility for the size concerned. Okonite insulation has excellent 
physical and electrical properties in addition to long life. Silk filler is 
used because of its high breaking strength as compared to the ordinary 
cotton filler used in cords of this type. Because of the extra strength of 
silk, the completed cord has a breaking strength of 500 Ibs. minimum 
compared to approximately 250 Ibs. for a cotton filled cord of identical 
size and dimensions. The overall protective jacket is a 60°/, rubber sheath 
which is tough and capable of withstanding severe wear and abrasion. In 
addition, this jacket has excellent electrical properties which make it 
desirable where shielding braids must be well insulated from grounded 
objects. 


THE OKONITE COMPANY eed 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY Founded 1878 
MANUFACTURERS OF INSULATED WIRES AND CABLES 








MIDCO OIL CORPORATION 


PRODUCERS OF CRUDE OIL 


C. C. TOOMEY, President 


MIDCO BUILDING TULSA, OKLAHOMA 














NATIONAL PETROLEUM ENGINEERING CO. 


Appraisal of Oil and Gas Properties | 


Commercial and Taxation | 


PHILTOWER BUILDING, TULSA, OKLA. | 


HARRY F. WRIGHT, Appraisal Engineer 


on Petroleum Geologists 
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that discovery in both number of 
major pools and in barrels had 
dropped sharply since the heyday 
period from 1926 through 1930. 

A change in technique was rec- 
ommended and Pratt interpreted 
the suggestion of A. I. Levorsen of 
a year previous as demanding: 

“A line of research more promis- 
ing than deeper drilling as a means 
of improving our finding technique. 
He | Levorsen] recommended geo- 
logic studies at once broader and 
more intensive than our old ‘struc- 
ture hunting’ methods, for the pur- 
pose of discovering what he desig- 
nates ‘stratigraphic’ pools, that is, 
pools of the East Texas type, where 
the reservoir control results from 
stratigraphic or ‘shore line’ condi- 
tions rather than from simple local 
deformation of the inclosing strata. 
Intensive studies in stratigraphy, 
sedimentary petrography and pale- 
ontology, with the continued aid of 
geophysics, will become the work- 


ing tools of this new technique. 
Many such pools are large and, 
therefore, are worth finding but it 
should be recognized that in the 
search for them the exploration 
must be carried out largely by the 
actual drilling of wells. Only the 
general locality can be indicated 


by the geologist or the geophysicist 
and within it the drill, through one 
test hole after another, must carry 
exploration to completion.” 


A similar recommendation came 


from E. DeGolyer in his paper, 
“Future of Petroleum Explora- 
tion,” who said: 


“TI believe that students of the 
problems of prospecting will agree 
that are reaching the point 
where we shall be prospecting in 
the United States more 


we 


and more 


| for the so-called stratigraphic rath- 


er than the purely structural accu- 
mulations and that these pools will 
require considerably more drilling 
for discovery than the structural 
type of pool. Many of the wells 
will be drilled essentially for geo- 
logical information—glorified core 
drilling. This development of pros- 
pecting technique will make it even 
more imperative to develop a tech- 
nique of prospecting drilling dis- 
tinct from and much cheaper than 
existing types of drilling for pro- 
duction.” 

Widening influence of geology 
was apparent in the program for 
the twenty-third annual meeting in 
New Orleans, March 16, 17 and 18, 
1938. 

E. O. Thompson, then chairman 
of the Texas Railroad Commission, 
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Engineering Laboratories, Inc., has acquired exclusive licenses 
to manufacture, sell and repair subsurface pressure, tem- 


perature, and sampling equipment, under Humble patents 


and designs. These include: 


SUBSURFACE PRESSURE GAUGE. Maximum 


and Continuous recording types. 


RECORDING THERMOMETER, for the measure- 
ment of temperatures within bore-hole. Range 180'F. 


HIGH PRESSURE SUBSURFACE SAMPLER. 
Secures samples in wells and brings them to sur- 
face under pressure. (All instruments 114” diameter. Stainless Steel.) 


Engineering Laboratories, Inc., offers many other items used exten- 
sively in the exploration for and production of oil. In the role of 
manufacturing affiliate of Seismograph Service Corp., and Well 
Surveys, Inc., we have pioneered many new instruments and 
methods. Our consulting services are available to you —Please write 
for further information. 

This equipment will be shown at the A.A.P.G. Convention in 


Chicago, Booth Nos. 30 and 31. Also at the International Petroleum 
Exposition, Tulsa, May 18-25, 1940. 


Engineering Laboratories, Inc. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA, U.S.A. 
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ALADDIN PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 


Ellis-Singleton Bldg. 


Wichita, Kansas 











GARDESCU & SPEED 


U 


Petroleum Engineers 


and Geologists 














“Complete equipment 
for the Geophysicist” 


+ ‘Qu 
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COMPLETE STOCK! 
INSTANT DELIVERY! 
INTELLIGENT SERVICE! 


ca us FIRST 


GEOPHYSICAL 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


Local Phone—Preston 2456 
Long Distance Phone—Fairfax 1819 
Nights and Sunday Phone 
Lehigh 5613 


1311 Dallas Avenue 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 








cD 





A.A.P.G. Affiliated Societies 


ALBERTA S I ‘ t ETRO 


EUM (iF¢ 
sts: R.G. Patterson, secretary, 
215 Sixt Avenue West, Alberta, 
APPA ACHIAN \ rE 0 CAT SOcIETY 
Phurmar H Myers, secretary, 
1 Gas Company, 
rgh, Pennsylvania 
{ rEOLOGICAI SOCIETY \\ 
Morris, Guthrie, secretarv, The 
Texas Company, Ardmore Okla- 


GEOLOGISTS: D 
secretary, Sun 


Texas 


4S PETROLEUM 
M. Collingwood, 


On] Con pany Dallas, 


Fast Texas GeotocicaL Socrety: C. 
I. Alexander, secretary, Magnolia 
Petroleum Company, Tyler 
Texas 


Fort WortTH (GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Vernor | Ipscol b, secretary, The 
Pure Oil Company, Fort Worth, 
Texas 


Howston GEOLOGICA Society : Olin 
(,. Bell, secretarv, Humble Oil & 


Refining Cor 


panv, Houston, 

Texas 
Intinotis GEOLOGICAL Soctety: James 
G. Mitchell, secretarv, The Pure 
Oil Company, Clay City, Illinois. 


INDIANA-KENTUCKY (GEOLOGICAL So- 
CIETY \ Keitl Miller, secre- 
tary, The Carter Oil Company, 

lle, Indiana 

KANSAS GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY: Lee H 

. Stanolind Oil 

& Gas Company, Wichita, Kansas 

HIGAN GEOLOGICAL Society: C. H 


I Vansvi 
Cornell, secretar\ 


M 


Riggs, secretary, Michigan Gec 
logical Surve Grand Rapids, 
Vichions 
outlined the role « f the protession 
in recent devel ments in his 1 
per: “The Function of Geolog'cal 


and Engineering Science in the 
Conservation Movement.” 


The contrast of geology of today 


against geology of 25 vears ago 
came in the address of H. B. Fu 
qua, president, who recommended 


cooperation with other divisions of 
the industry in: 

“The proper casing procedure to 
employ in order to protect poten- 
tial shallow water supplies for com 
mercial and domestic use. 

“The proper casing procedure to 
insure against gas blowouts with 
their consequent hazard, expense 
and physical waste. 

“The proper seating of the oil 
string in order to exclude all upper 
waters and any free gas which may 
be present above the oil pay. 

“The proper cementing proce- 
dure to protect pays when the well 
is completed in a multiple-sand 
field. 

“The analysis of waters in order 
to determine their source and sug- 
gestions as to their possible elimi- 
nation. 


\ f I EXAS (sEFOLOGICA SOCTETY 
E. McPhail, secretary, Phillips 
etroleum Company, Wichita 


lls, Texas 
(OKLAHOMA CITY GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
Mabry Hoover, 
ities Service Oil Company, Ok 
ahoma City, Oklahoma. 
NHANDLI 
Frank N. Blanchard, Ir., secre 
tary, Skelly Oil Company, Pampa, 
Texas 


secretary, 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


(,EOLOGICA SOCIETY : F 
Spencer Withers, secretary, The 
Atlantic Refining Company, Shaw- 
nee, Oklahoma 

SHREVEPORT SocretTy : 
Weldon E. Cartwright, secretary, 
Tide Water Associated Oil Com- 

Shreveport, Louisiana. 


“HAW NEF 


(,;EOLOGICAI 


pany, 
Society OF EXPLORATION GEOPHYSI- 
cists: John H. Crowell, secre- 
tary, 2011 Esperson’ Building, 

Hx uston, Texas 
SoutH LovuIstANA GEOLOGICAL So- 
ETY: Baker Hoskins, secretary, 
Shell Oil Company, Lake Charles, 


] ‘ 
Lousiana 


Si HWESTERN GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY: 
S. A. Lynch, secretary, depart 
ment of geology, University of 


Texas, Austin, Texas 


Louis H. 


s4 GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY: 


Lukert. secretary, The Texas 
ompany, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
WEs TEXAS (;EOLOGICAI Society ° 


Tide 


Company, 


Fred F. Kotvza, secretary, 
\A ater Associated { yi] 


Tt 
qd, Lexas 


‘The interpretation 
berger curves in the li 
logical knowledge. 
‘The depth to which wells may 
be drilled in order to penetrate a 
maximum pay section with mini- 
num danger of encountering water. 

“Scientific determination and 
recommendations about the meth- 
artificial stimulation best 
adapted to wells where such pro- 
cedure is necessary. 

“Detailed study of old produc 
ing wells or fields before abandon- 


od ot 


’* 
t 
L. 


™m 
The technical program at this 
meeting brought 110 papers of gen- 
eral interest, 53 of which were de- 
livered orally, leaving 57 to be read 
by title only. The oral list included 
10 papers on current developments. 
The program of the Society of 
Economic Paleontologists and Min- 
eralogists consisted of 17 papers. 
The Society of Exploration Geo- 
physicists included 25 papers. 
This meeting signaled a new 
peak in membership, 2646. Finances 
were favorable with a net profit 
for the year and investments in 
securities and cash of $58,689.58. 
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Soil Analyses and 
Exploratory Surveys 
Petroleographic 
Logging of Wells 
(Patent Pending) 


I 
Inquiries Invited 


R. H. FASH, Trustee 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


2504 Oakland Boulevard 








Seismic Developments, Inc. 


SEISMOGRAPH SURVEYS 


J. BRIAN EBY 


CONSULTING 
GEOLOGIST 


906 STERLING 
BUILDING 


HOUSTON TEXAS 








A. I. LEVORSEN 


Petroleum Geologist 


* 


221 WOODWARD BLVD. 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 




















Charles La Verne Decker 


5 
UIEOLOPODISI 


CECIL HAGEN 
GEOLOGIST 


MARVIN LEE 


Petroleum Geologist 














H. D. COLCORD 
Geologist 


1 COMMERCE Pp LDING 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 




















ALEXANDER DEUSSEN 
GEOLOGIST 


~ C R T\IKTC™ 
OMoLL VILUIINs 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 





JOHN C. MYERS 
Consulting Geologist 


5 ESPERSON BLDG 


IOUN 








Hershal C. Ferguson 
CONSULTING GEOLOGIST AND 
PALEONTOLOGIST 


Q WATICTOAN TrvoOc 
14U5 nile VY Dil. 2 i OLliUN iILANS 














JOHN G. ANDERSON 
Geologist 


~ ee 
815 CHRONI BLDG 








D'ARCY M. CASHIN 
CONSULTING 
GEOLOGIST 
AND 
PETROLEUM 


TRIS T tT ) 
ENGINEER 


TEXAS 
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A Barret magnetic crew on 
the front lines in Mississippi. 
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WILLIAM M. BARRET, INC. 


Consulting Geophysicists 
GIDDENS - LANE BLDG., SHREVEPORT, LA. 











AINSWORTH BROS., INC. 


WM. L, AINSWORTH ALFRED AINSWORTH DAVID AINSWORTH 
* 
Consulting Geologists—Contract Core Drilling 
* 
Pioneers in Core Drilling in Active States 


UNION NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Income from securities showed an 


advance over the previous year. 


Membership Becomes a Meeting 
Problem 

Growth in membership was 
treated as a problem by Donald 
C. Barton, president, in his report 
at the twenty-fourth annual meet 
ing, Oklahoma City, March 22, 
and 24, 1939, The 2951 members 
and associates, an increase of 305 
over the previous vear, prompted 
him to warn that the annual meet 
ings no longer could be held 1 
some of the smaller cities of the 
oil territory and that continued 
growth would restrict the annual 
meetings to three or four cities 

Evidence ot scientific advance 


ment was noted by the four papers 
within the field of soil analysis 
latest exploration method. 

\ symposium of 17 papers was 
ment was noted by the tour papers 
restricted to descriptions of Per 
mian rocks. Within the division de 
voted to the Pennsylvanian of the 
Mid-Continent there was a paper 
on the Forest City basin. Illinois 
was prominent in discussions, with 
consideration of possible produc 
tion below the McClosky lime and 
a review of the Salem field. 

Both economics and _ proration 
had a part in the section of the 
program on economics and recent 
development. The program con- 
tained 70 papers and there were 
14 on the program of the paleon 
tology society and 30 by the affili 
ated society of geophysicists. 

Plans for publication of two 
books made progress during the 
year, a special volume on recent 
sediments, which was authorized, 
while a project which will lead to 
a volume on the American Per- 
mian was recognized. 

Affiliation of the Illinois Geolog- 
ical Society was approved. The 
scope of activity of the research 
committee was expanded and the 
plan of inducing members to des- 
ignate subjects in which they con- 
sider research advisable was con- 
tinued. 

Today, the American Association 
of Petroleum Geologists, and its 
affiliated groups, is the largest and 
most influential geological group 
in the world. Its founders could 
not have anticipated its growth and 
present scope, but when one re- 
views the importance of the geo- 
logical profession and the way the 
association has kept abreast of new 
developments, as shown by its 
meeting programs, sound reasons 
for such recognition outcrop every- 
where. 
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LEADS IN FEATURES THAT MEAN 
DEPENDABLE OIL FIELD PUMPING 


Sturdy, compact, economical— Le Roi pump- 
ing engines offer every feature that assures 
dependable performance in the field. For ex- oe i DUTy 
ample, flywheels are nearly twice as heavy ) 
as those ordinarily used —an important fac- 
tor in the unusually smooth operation of 
Le Roi pumping engines. Available in nine 
sizes for pump loads ranging from 212 to 92 
HP, Le Roi Engines burn gasoline or natur- 
al gas. Know Le Roi better — for all types 
of oil field service—sizes up to 400 HP. 


LEROI COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN + TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
See Our Exhibit at the Oil Show 


GENERAL MACHINE & SUPPLY COMPANY 
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“The Practical 
Geology of Oil” 


By WILLIAM WOODS PORTER II, 
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P new book which will be of spe- 
| cial interest to executives, engi- 

neers, draftsmen and others en- 
| gaged in the oil business. 


| In this book the basic geological 
| principles involved in all phases of 
the oil business, and apart from 
| the department of the professional 
geologist, are described in a book 
short enough to be read easily, 
| non-technical enough to be under- 
stood without previous study of 
geology and complete enough to 
| make fundamental geological proc- 
| esses understandable. No one with 
| a real interest in the oil business 
should be without an understand- 
ing of the geological background. 


This book is interesting as well as 
instructive. 


145 Pages 
Cloth Binding 
Send Or 


The Gulf Publishing Co. 


P. O. Drawer 2811 Houston, Texas 


Size 5}/2" x 81/,” 
Price $1.50 
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Wildcat Drilling in 1939 





the holes drilled, and 14.75 percent 

f the footage drilled, was success- 
ful. The average depth of hole was 
1145 feet. 

For comparison with statistics 
furnished tor the southern states 
in our earlier reports in which fig- 
ures for the Panhandle of Texas 
and North-Central Texas were not 
available, Table 2 is presented. 

Selection of the location for a 
wildcat well may be based on geol- 
(surface v, subsurface 
geology, trend along known struc- 
tural or stratigraphic conditions, 
local or regional, or shallow ex- 
ploratory drilling); or it may be 
based on geophysics (exploration 
by seismograph, torsion balance, 
gravity meter, magnetometer, etc.) ; 
or it be based on 


Og ceology, 


may some non- 
technical suggestion or require- 
ment, such as “creekology,” 


“hunch,” “doodlebug,” promotion, 
lease obligation, reported showings 
of oil or gas in holes previously 
drilled, etc. In many cases the rea- 
son for choosing the location can 
not be ascertained. 

In Table 4 are listed the reasons 
for drilling the wildcats in 1939, 
using the best information avail- 
able from men familiar with such 


statistics, each in his own state or 


district. According to these figures, 
217 wildcats drilled on technical 


advice (geology and ‘or geophys- 


ics) were successful (oil or gas), 
and 1446 were dry; 43 holes locat- 
ed for non-technical reasons were 
producers, and 666 were dry; 10 
producers and 207 dry holes were 
located for reasons unknown. These 
figures show that 13 percent of the 
holes drilled on technical advice 
were producers as contrasted with 
6 percent successful in the case of 
the holes located without technical 
advice. Therefore, in 1939, as also 
in 1938", locations based on techni- 
cal recommendations were more 
than twice as successful as those 
drilled without such advice. In the 
southern states (Figure 2), 9.5 per- 
cent of the wildcats, located with- 
out technical advice, were produc- 
ers, whereas 14.7 percent of the 
holes located on technical advice 
were producers. 

As we have pointed out in pre- 
vious reports of this kind, the rela- 
tively low percentage of wildcat 
successes contrasted with wildcat 
failures is a measure of the diffi- 
culties inherent in geological (in- 
cluding geophysical) interpreta- 
tion; for geology is not, and never 
can be, a precise science. We do 
find, however, that the holes locat- 
ed on technical advice were from 
15 to 2.2 times as successful as 
those drilled without such advice. 

Wildcat drilling was not as in- 
tensively carried on in 1939 as in 





iSee Bulletin, Vol. 21, pp. 1079-82; Vol. 22 1938, nor were there as many new 
pp. 645-48; Vol. 22, pp. 1231-35; Vol. 22 rere : 
1236: and Ve 23 pn. 789-794 por ls discovered. 

TABLE 4 
Basis for Locating Wildcats Drilled in 1938 
Geology Sundry 
and Non- ’ 
Geology Geophysics* Geophysics technical Unknown Totals 

STATE Dry | Prod.| Dry Prod.| Dry Prod. Dry Prod. Dry Prod. Dry | Prod. 
Alabama 5 ] 6 é 
*Arkansas a 7 2 u 40 0 
California 5 2 ; 2 17 9 98 4 
Colorado 5 6 
*Florida 2 
*Georgia 2 } 
Mlinois 59 6 89 17 232 6 65 448 30 
Indiana 27 9 7 ; 7 42 7 83 20 
Kansas 27 1] 6 1 3 74 21 
*Louisiana 42 } 63 9 7 125 15 
Michigan 245 12 5 101 ; 26] 13 
*Mississippi / 6 9 6 16 3 
Missouri 5 4 22 
Montana 3 6 
Nebraska 2 } 6 1 
*New Mexico ] } Ss 2 19 
Oklahoma $4 16 18 4 24 ] 91 21 
*South Carolina 2 2 
South Dakota 2 2 
*Texas 445 70 130 26 7 24 28 71 906 131 
Wyoming 7 ] 8 

Total 1,006 135 400 69 666 43 207 10 | 2.319 27 

* Geochemistry is here listed under geophysics 
a ee , \ . 
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Program 


25th ANNUAL MEETING, CHICAGO, APRIL 10-12 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 10 
Nominations of Officers 
1:00 P.M.— 2:00 P.M. 
Presiding: Henry A. Ley 
Research Committee Symposium 
“New Ideas in Petroleum Exploration with Their Signifi- 
cance to Petroleum Geology” 
2:00 P.M. — 4:30 P.M. 
Presiding: A. I. Levorsen, Monroe G. Cheney 
Introduction 
By A. I. Levorsen, Chairman Research Committee 
Chemical Engineering 
By Paul E. Fitzgerald, Dowell, Inc. 
Petroleum Engineering 
By C. V. Millikan, Amerada Petroleum Corporation 


Geophysi s : 
By E. A. Eckhardt, Gulf Research and Development 
( ompany 


Geochemical Exploration 
By E. E. Rosaire, Subterrex 

Where Will Our Young Graduates in Petroleum Geology 
Acquire Field Experience? 
By F. H. Lahee, Sun Oil Company 


Future Position of Petroleum Geology in the Oil Industry 
By E. DeGolyer, DeGolyer, MacNaughton and McGhee 


Questions and comments from the floor. 


THURSDAY MORNING, APRIL 11 
9:00 A.M. — 12:00 NOON 


Eastern Interior Basin 
Presiding: F. W. DeWolf, M. W. Fuller 


Developments in the Eastern Interior Basin 
By Alfred H. Bell, Illinois Geological Survey 

Review of Structural Discoveries in the Illinois Basin 
By C. J. Hares, Ohio Oil Company 

A Cross-Section of the Chester Series of the Illinois Basin 
By P. L. Dana and E. H. Scobey, Gulf Refining 

Company 
Geology and Development of the Loudon Pool, Fayette 


County, Illinois 
By D. C. Randall, The Carter Oil Company 


Subsurface Geology of the Devonian in Illinois 
By L. E. Workman, Illinois Geological Survey 


Geology of the Nashville Dome 
By Chas. W. Wilson, Jr., Vanderbilt University, and 
Kendall E. Born, State Division of Geology 
Tectonic Map of North-Central United States 
By C. R. Longwell, Yale University, and Chas. H. 
Behre, Jr., Northwestern University 
Paleozoic Wells in the Mississippi Embayment in Tennessee 
(By Title) 
By Kendall E. Born, State Division of Geology 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 11 
1:30 P.M. — 4:30 P.M. 
Michigan and Appalachian Basins 
Presiding: M. G. Gulley, R. B. Newcombe 
Developments in Michigan During 1939 
By R. B. Newcombe, Consulting Geologist 
Temple Field, Freeman-Redding Pools, Clare County, 
Michigan 
By J. B. Maebius, Gulf Refining Company 
Geology of the Walker Oil Field 
By C. H. Riggs, Department of Conservation 


Isopachous Studies of the Ellsworth to Traverse Limestone 
Section of Southwestern Michigan 
By Margaret Stearns Bishop, Consulting Geologist 

Buckeye Oil Field, Gladwin County, Michigan 
By Carl C. Addison, The Pure Oil Company 

Structure in Southeastern Ontario and the Thumb of 
Michigan as Revealed by Late Quaternary Warping 
By Donald B. MacLachlan, Wayne University 

Deep Sand Developments in the Appalachian Region During 
1939 
By Thurman H. Myers, Carnegie Natural Gas Company 

Some Problems of Appalachian Structure 
By R. E. Sherrill, University of Pittsburgh. 

Some Observations Concerning the Sedimentary History of 
the Central Part of the Appalachian Basin 
By Robert C. Lafferty, The Owens, Libbey-Owens Gas 

Department 

Pennsylvanian Sedimentation in a Part of the Southern 
Appalachian Coal Fields 
By Harold R. Wanless, University of Illinois 

The Devonian System of West Virginia 
By Paul H. Price, State Geologist. and H. P. Wood- 

ward, University of Newark 

A Study of the Sedimentation and Stratigraphy of the 
Lower Mississippian in Western Michigan (By Title) 
By Lucille Hale, Department of Conservation 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 11 
2:00 P.M. — 5:00 P.M. 
General Papers 
Presiding: C. H. Behre, Jr., D. J. Fisher 
Water Cones and Water Sheaths in Oi] Wells 
By F. B. Plummer, Bureau of Economic Geology 


Compaction and Flushing of Oil Sands 
By F. M. Van Tuyl, Colorado School of Mines, W. A. 
Waldschmidt and John Baird 
Steps in the Formation of an Oil Field 
By Max W. Ball, Consulting Geologist 
Geological Problems in the Interpretation of the Earth’s 
Major Regional and Local Anomalies 
By W. P. Jenny, Consulting Geophysicist 
The Sediments of Lakes 
By W. H. Twenhofel, University of Wisconsin 
Beach Sediments of Trout Lake, Wisconsin 
By V. E. McKelvey, University of Wisconsin 
The Role of Carbohydrates in the Formation of Oil and 
Bituminous Coals 
By E. Berl, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Geochemical Exploration (Soil Analysis) with Some Specu- 
lation as to the Genesis of Oil and Gas Accumulations 
(By Title) 

By Eugene McDermott, Geophysical Service, Inc. 

An Hypothesis for the Origin of Certain Geochemical 
Anomalies Associated with Oil Fields (By Title) 

By Ivan J. Fenn, Subterrex 


FRIDAY MORNING, APRIL 12 
Annual Business Meeting 
8:45 A.M. — 9:30 A.M. 
Presiding: Henry A. Ley 
9:30 A.M. — 12:30 P.M. 
Midcontinent and Rocky Mountain Regions 
Presiding: Ira H. Cram, C. E. Dobbin 
Recent Developments in the North Mid-Continent 
By Edward A. Koester, Darby Petroleum Corporation 
Recent Developments in the South Mid-Continent 
By Lewis W. MacNaughton, DeGolyer, MacNaughton, 


and McGhee 
[Continued on next page| 
































Stratigraphy and Structure of the Northeastern Wichita 
Mountains, Oklahoma 
By Ira H. Cram, The Pure Oil Company 

Structure of the Western Part of the Ouachita Mountains 
By Thomas A. Hendricks, U. S. Geological Survey 

The Structural History of the Billings Field Interpreted in 
lerms of Isostasy 
By Malvin G. Hoffman, Mideo Oil Corporation 


The Relative Porosity and Permeability of the Producing 
Formations of the Hugoton Field as Indicated by Gas 
Withdrawals and Pressure Declines 
By Glen G. Bartle, University of Kansas City, and 

Rufus W. Smith, Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 
Company 


Developments in the Rocky Mountain Region in 1939 
By C. E. Dobbin, U. S. Geological Survey 


Permo-Pennsylvanian Stratigraphy Between Colorado 

Springs, Colorado, and the Black Hills, South Dakota 

By W. O. Thompson, University of Colorado, and J. M. 
Kirby, The California Company 


Principles of Oil Accumulation in the Cut Bank District, 
Montana 
By C. E. Erdmann, U. S. Geological Survey 


Stratigraphy and Structures of the Wind River Mountains 
of Wyoming 
By E. B. Branson, University of Missouri, and C. C. 
Branson, Brown University 
Ihe Structure of South Park, Colorado 
By J. T. Stark, W. E. Powers, A. L. Howland, C. H. 
Behre, Jr.. Northwestern University: D. B. Gould, 
Colorado College, and J. H. Johnson, Colorado 
™~ hool of Mines 


Developments in North and West Central Texas (By Title 
By Karl A. Mygdal, The Pure Oil Company 


Additional Information on the Simpson Group of Oklahoma 
(By Title) 
By Charles E. Decker, University of Oklahoma 


The San Andres Group in Oklahoma and Adjacent Areas 
(By Title) 
By R. L. Clifton, Champlin Refining Company 


The Basal Member of Salado Formation (By Title 
By W. B. Lang, U. S. Geological Survey 


Marine Limestone in the Fountain Formation ( Pennsyl- 
vanian) near Colorado Springs, Colorado (By Title) 
By Chalmer J. Roy, Louisiana State University 

Geology of the Lampasas Inlier of Paleozoic Rocks in 
Central Texas (By Title) 
By F. B. Plummer and B. F. Grant, Bureau of Economic 


Geology 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 12 
2:00 P.M. —5:00 P.M. 


California and Gulf Coast Regions 
Presiding: Ed. W. Owen, K. H. Crandal! 


Significant Developments in California—1939 
By E. Robert Atwill, Union Oil Company of California 
Twenty Years of Petroleum Geology in California 
By Roy M. Barnes, Continental Oil Company 
Eocene Exploration in California 
By Fred A. Menken, Tide Water Associated Oil Com- 
pany 
Developments and Status of Oil Reserves in South Texas 
1939 
By L. B. Herring, Geologist 
Review of Developments in 1939, Gulf Coast of Upper Texas 
and Louisiana 
By O. L. Brace, Consulting Geologist 
Notes on the Fossiliferous Frio 
By F. W. Rolshausen, Humble Oil & Refining Company 
The Downdip Wilcox (Eocene) of Coastal Texas and 
Louisiana 
By J. A. Culbertson, Continental Oil Company 
Geology of the Eola Field, Avovelles Parish, Louisiana 
By Fred W. Bates, Geologist 


The La Rosa Field, Refugio County, Texas 
By Barney Fisher, Geologist, Coronado Corporation 


The Post-Vicksburg Hackberry Zone in the Gulf Coast (By 
Title) 
By M. M. Kornfeld, Consulting Paleontologist 

4 New Zone in the Cook Mountain Formation, the Cras- 
satella texalta Harris—Turritella cortezi Bowles Zone 
(By Title) 


By H. B. Stenzel, Bureau of Economic Geology 


Society of Economic Paleontologists and Mineralogists 


THURSDAY MORNING, APRIL 11 
9:00 A.M. — 12:00 NOON 
Technical Session 
Presiding: Gayle Scott 


Recurrent Facies and Faunules of the New York Middle 
Devonian 
By Thomas G. Payne, University of Chicago 
A Correlation of the Subsurface Devonian of Sandova 
Illinois Pool with the Devonian Outcrop in Southwest 
Illinois 
By W. Farrin Hoover, Consulting Geologist 
Invertebrate faunas from the Blaine and the Dog Creek 
Formations of the Leonard Series 
By R. L. Clifton, Champlin Refining Company 
Association of West Texas Permian Vertebrates and Plants 
with Marine Invertebrates 
By William F. Read, University of Chicago 
Some Silurian Correlations in the Lower Mississippi Drain- 
age Basin 
By John R. Ball, Northwestern University 
Mid-Carboniferous Strata of Northern Arkansas 
By Wm. H. Easton, University of Chicago 
Permo-Triassic Boundary in Southeastern Idaho and West- 
ern Wyoming 
By Norman D. Newell and Bernhard Kummel, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin 


Summary of Faunal Studies of the Navarro Group of Texas 
By Lloyd William Stephenson, U. S. Geological Survey 

Analysis of the Midway Fauna of the Western Gulf Province 
By Julia Gardner, U. S. Geological Survey 





Comparison of the Ostracode Fauna of the Gosport at 
Claiborne Bluff, Alabama, with Faunas of Known 
Jackson and Claiborne Localities 
By Grover Murray, Jr., Louisiana State University 

Type Moreno Cretaceous and Superjacent Eocene, Panoche 
Hills, California 
By Max B. Payne, Richfield Oil Corporation 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 11 
1:30 P.M. — 4:30 P.M. 
Technical Session 
Presiding: Carey Croneis 
Cambro-Ordovician Trilobites from Oklahoma 
By Edward A. Frederickson, University of Wisconsin 


The Genus Constellaria in North America 
By M. S. Chappars and Alfred R. Loeblich, Jr., 
University of Chicago 
Pelecypod Fauna of the Permian Satanka Shale 
By Harold B. Renfro, University of Wisconsin 
Phylogeny of Myalina S. S. 
By Norman D. Newell, University of Wisconsin 


The Development of the Root Ancyrocrinus 
By Heinz A. Loewenstamm, University of Chicago 


Micropaleontology and Stratigraphy of a Deep Well at 
Niceville, Okaloosa County, Florida 
By R. Hendee Smith, Louisiana State University 


A Belemnite from the Permian of Greenland 
By Alfred Fischer, University of Wisconsin 
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Tertiary Ostracoda of the Genera Alatacythere and Brachy- 
cythere 
By Grover Murray, Jr., and Keith M. Hussey, Louisiana 
State University 
New Arenaceous Forminifera from the Woodbine Sand of 
Northern Texas 
By Helen Tappan Loeblich, University of Chicago 
Economically Important Microfossils 
By Hubert G. Schenck, Stanford University 
Permian Fussulinids from the Providence Mountains of 
California 
By M. L. Thompson, New Mexico School of Mines, 
and J. C. Hazzard 
Pennsylvanian and Permian Fusulinids of the Wasatch 
Mountains, Utah 
By M. L. Thompson, New Mexico School of Mines, 
and H. J. Bissell 
Fusulinidae from the Crooked River Basin, Oregon 
By L. G. Henbest, U. S. Geological Survey, and S. A. 
Berthiaume 
Graptolites from the Haragan Formation (Lower Devonian) 
of Oklahoma 
By Charles E. Decker, University of Oklahoma 


FRIDAY MORNING, APRIL 12 
9:30 A.M. — 12:00 NOON 
Technical Session 
Presiding: W. H. Twenhofel 


The Sedimentary Characteristics of the Lonsdale Limestone 
By E. C. Dapples, Northwestern University 
A Simplified Method of Studying the Shapes of Sedimentary 
Particles 
By N. Allen Riley, University of Chicago 
Statistical Analysis Applied to Fusulinids 
By Benjamin H. Burma, University of Wisconsin 
Relative Abundance of Size-Grades of Clastic Sediments 
By F. J. Pettijohn, University of Chicago 
Field Sampling Errors in Relation to Typical Beaches of 
Texas, Florida, and California 
By George H. Otto, U. S. Soil Conservation Service 
Effect of Sieving Time and Sample Weight on the Statistics 
of Sieve Analyses of Quartz Sand 
By George H. Otto, U. S. Soil Conservation Service 
Heavy Mineral Zones of Louisiana Gulf Coast Sediments 
By W. M. Cogen, Shell Oil Company 
11:00 BUSINESS MEETING 
Presiding Officer: Dr. Gayle Scott 


Papers for 1940 Annual Meeting 
Society of Exploration Geophysicists 


CHICAGO, APRIL 9-11, 1940 


General 


A Brief History of the Gravity Method of Prospecting 
By E. A. Eckhardt, Gulf Research & Development 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
The Reliability, on the Basis of Probability Considerations, 
of Geophysical Anomalies 
By Thomas A. Elkins, Gulf Research & Development 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Electrical Prospecting Methods 
By W. M. Rust, Jr., Humble Oil & Refining Company, 
Houston, Texas 
Fifteen Years of Geophysics: A Chapter in the Exploration 
of the United States—1924-1939 
By James B. Macelwane, Saint Louis University, St. 
Louis, Missouri 
A Perspective of Exploration for Petroleum 
By E. E. Rosaire, Subterrex, Houston, Texas 
History and Development of Seismic Prospecting 
By B. B. Weatherby, Geophysical Research Corpora- 
tion, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Geophysical Applications in the Production of Oil 
By W. T. Born, Geophysical Research Corporation, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Seismic Surveying 


On the Form and Nature of Seismic Waves and the Struc- 
ture of Seismograms 
By Norman Ricker, The Carter Oil Company, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma 
Average Vertical Velocities from Refraction and Reflection 
Profiles 
By W. R. Ransone and Fred Romberg, Geophysical 
Service, Dallas, Texas 
Resolution Control in Seismic Exploration 
By Roland F. Beers, Geotechnical Corporation, Dallas, 
Texas 
Michigan Weathering 
By N. N. Zirbel, Independent Exploration Company, 
Houston, Texas 
Shot Hole Characteristics in Reflection Seismology 
By H. J. McCready, L. M. Mott-Smith, Colombia, S. A. 


The Effect of Density on Seismic Reflections 
By S. S. West, Stanolind Oil & Gas Company, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma 
The Computation and Mapping of Seismic Data 
By N. A. Haskell and M. B. Widess, Western Geo- 
Physical Company, Los Angeles, California 
The Time Delay of a Wave Group in the Weathered Layer 


By Alfred Wolf, Geophysical Research Corporation, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


\ Note on the Attenuation Constant of Earth Materials 
By W. T. Born, Geophysical Research Corporation, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
The Range of Amplitudes in Seismic Reflection Records 
By J. M. Kendall, Geophysical Research Corporation, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Gravity Surveying 
Relative Gravity Measurements Using Precision Pendulum 
Equipment 
By Malcolm W. Gay, Gulf Research & Development 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
The Gulf Underwater Gravimeter 
By Theodore B. Pepper, Gulf Research & Development 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
The Gulf Gravimeter 
By Ralph D. Wyckoff, Gulf Research & Development 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Geochemical Surveying 
Critical Survey of Recent Developments in Geochemical 
Prospecting 
By Sylvain J. Pirson, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pennsylvania 
Some Neglected Aspects of Chemical Exploration 
By R. Thomas Sanderson, Western Geophysical Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, California 


Miscellaneous 
Network Adjustment by Least Squares—Alternative Formu- 
lation and Solution by Iteration 
By M. O. Gibson, Shell Oil Company, Houston, Texas 
The Mechanics of the Upside Down Core 
By E. D. Lynton, Standard Oil Company of California, 
Whittier, California 
Some Properties of Radioactivity Logs 
By W. G. Green and R. E. Fearon, Well Surveys, Inc., 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
A Transformed Wave Front Chart 
By Raymond A. Peterson, United Geophysical Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, California 
Modern Seismic Amplifiers 
By Herbert Hoover, Jr., United Geophysical Company, 
Los Angeles, California 
The Effect of the Placement of a Seismometer on Its 
Response Characteristics 
By Harold Washburn and Harold Wiley, United Geo- 
physical Company, Los Angeles, California 
Combination of Wave Transients 
By Thomas Wiancke and Martin Eichelberger, United 
Geophysical Company, Los Angeles, California 
Transient Testing of Seismic Recording Apparatus 
By Harold Washburn and Raymond C. Olson, United 
Geophysical Company, Los Angeles, California 




















Exploratory Equipment at Chicago Convention 
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annual meet 

of the A.A.P.G. 1n 
April 9-12, will represent the latest 
d methods for locating 
structure in oil-finding. Some of the 
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Industrvs 
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) technical 
equipment manufacturers and oil 
ompanies will make 
he Boulevard Room of the Stevens 

tel look like an up-to-date lab 


ratorv on the science of oil ex 


toremost 
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rs will 


screnting 


\ select group of exhibi 
the several 
which oil com 
nies use in their constant ettorts 
maintain : 


represent 
methods 


an adequate reserve of 
‘| hese 
displays will include methods and 
results of 
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il and gas for future needs. 


making maps of geolog 
from the 
he earth’s surface, and by earth 
brations thousands of feet below 


air, on 


the surface. The laws of the exact 
natural sciences have 
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been s« 
devel a8 


ping that present-day methods and 
results were u lot 
ago. The exhibits at this 

ith annual 


examples to 


ndreamed of 25 vears 
twenty 
meeting are concrete 


illustrate the A.A.P.G. 


Chicago, 


Research Committee’s timely sym- 
posium on the first day of the tech- 
nical program, ““New Ideas in Pe- 
troleum Exploration with Their 
Significance to Petroleum Geol- 
ogy,’ a round table discussion led 
by seven men prominent in their 
respective fields of stratigraphic 
geology, chemical engineering, pe- 
troleum engineering, geophysics, 
chemical exploration, college grad- 
uate training, and the future posi- 
tion of geology in the industry. 
The exhibits will be open on April 
9 and remain on display through 
the three days of the technical pro- 
\pril 10, 11 


exhibitors include: 


gram, and 12. 
The 
American Askania Corporation, 


Texas. 


Houston, 


Atlas 


mington, 


Powder Company, Wil- 
Delaware 
EK. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, Wilmington, Delaware. 
Eastman Kodak C 
Rochester, New York. 
Geo. E. Failing Supply C 
pany, Enid, Oklahoma. 


Ompany, 


Dallas, 


Geophysical Service, Inc., 
‘Texas. 


tion, Tulsa, Okl 


Gravimetric Survey, Tulsa, Ok- 
lahoma. 

Halliburton Oil Well Cementing 
Company, Duncan, Oklahoma. 

Hercules Powder Company, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

Hughes Tool Company, Gordon 
Richmond, Houston, Texas. 

Illinois Powder Manufacturing 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Kelly Map Company, Tulsa, Ok- 
lahoma. 

Laughlin-Simmons & Company, 
“‘ulsa, Oklahoma. 


Reed Roller Bit Company, Hous- 

n, Texas. 

Service 

Oklahoma. 
Southern Plastic 

Houston, Texas. 


Seismograph 


tion, Tulsa, 


Corpora- 
Company, 


Spencer Lens Company, Buffalo, 


New York. 


Edgar Tobin Aerial Surveys, 
Houston, Texas. 


Well Surveys, Inc., Tulsa, Okla- 


Holmberg 


H \erial Survey Com- 
any, Chicago, Illinois. 
(geochemical Service 


ahoma. 


Corpora- 
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interpreting gravity 


GRAVITY SURVEYS 


GRAVITY METER EXPLORATION CO. 
TORSION BALANCE EXPLORATION CO. 


A, C, PAGAN 


830-2 SHELL BLDG., HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Fifteen years experience in making and 


United States and foreign countries. 


surveys in 


P. SCHUMACHER 
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The investment in a drilling project is so great that successful oil companies 
are particularly careful to select geophysical companies of proven reputa- 
tion for ability and integrity. 


Leading oil companies have confidence in the McCollum Exploration Com- 
pany because of its long experience and exceptional record of efficient and 
dependable mapping of oil bearing structures. 


When McCollum Service is used, drilling operations are planned with greater 
confidence ... a service that through the years has well earned the reputa- 
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611 Esperson Building Houston, Texas 


tion for being 
























Oil-Field Development Is a Geological Enterprise 


[Continued from page 23 





an undeniably geologic setting. To 


day no engineer determines an 
optimum rate of production, no 
drilling crew sets an oil string, no 
conservation officer promulgates a 
spacing order for a new field, but 
he draws importantly, albeit un- 
consciously, perhaps, on the col- 
lective geologic experience of the 
industry in the performance of his 
task. 

All this is as it should be, and 
there is in the development no oc- 
casion for surprise to any compe- 
tent student of the oil industry. In 
its true character the exploitation 
of natural reservoirs of petroleum 
in the earth’s crust constitutes a 
purely geologic enterprise. When 
it is comprehended and undertaken 
as such rather than as a game of 
chance or an adventure in clairvoy- 
ance, coupled only with the me- 
chanical problem of sinking wells 
and lifting fluids, as the pioneer 
producers conceived it to be, it is 
only natural that greater success 
should attend the effort. 

There is exemplified in the mod- 
ern technique of the oil-producing 
industry as herein described a way 
of doing things, that is peculiarly 
American. Only in a society where 
the gentleman, the educated pro- 
fessional specialist, labors freely 
with his hands, unembarrassed, at 
menial tasks, can a cooperative ef- 
fort of this character attain full 
success. It is no mere coincidence 
that most of the oil fields of the 
world have been found by Ameri- 
cans. Search for oil fields succeeds 
best through the method of inti- 
mate and all-inclusive cooperation 
in which American workers excel. 
The contrary method is illustrated 
by recent experience in oil finding 
in some of the totalitarian coun- 
tries. In Russia (that land of the 
classless society) geologists com- 
prise one category, drilling experts 
another, production engineers an- 
other, etc., etc. Each group is in- 
sulated rigidly from the others; 
each reports to and is directed by 
a different authority. The geologist 
in his work is denied the great ad- 
vantage of that identity of view- 
point with the driller and the pro- 
ducer on their problems, which 
first-hand personal experience 
would give him. The driller and 
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producer alike, in turn, suffer from 
a similar lack of any geologic un- 
derstanding. In this hierarchy ulti- 
mate control is despotic, central- 
ized and remote from the scene of 
the actual struggle. Some of the 
most brilliant individual petroleum 
geologists in the world are Rus- 
sians. Within the confines of Rus- 
sia lies much of the most promising 
petroleum province in the world. 
Over the last twenty years Russia 
has devoted intense effort to find- 
ing and producing more oil. Yet 
today Russia starves for oil while 
America sells oil to the world. 
\merica produces currently about 
six barrels of oil for every barrel 
Russia can produce. America’s past 
production far exceeds that of Rus- 
sia and her proved reserves bulk 
more than twice those of Russia. 
Even a brief review of the record 
of finding and producing the 
world’s oil, viewing the matter in 
the light of American experience, 
arouses some unconventional sus- 
picions. In England, that tight lit- 
tle isle, where prospects for pro- 
ducing oil have always been con- 
demned by its own experts, oil has 
at length been discovered by 
Americans and is now being pro- 
duced in growing volume in three 
different localities. After two gen- 
erations of sterile skepticism there 
is now little reason to doubt that 
England, despite its long history 
of failure, is potentially just as pro- 
lific a source of oil as geologically 
similar areas in the United States 
which have long been exploited 
with moderate success. Americans 
recently discovered the first really 
commercial oil field ever known in 
Hungary. Americans also have dis- 
covered and developed within the 
last few years the most important 
oil field ever found in Germany, 
although Germany has scores of 
salt domes and other favorable at- 
tributes of oil-producing regions 
and has carried on studious, dili- 
gent and intelligent search for oil 
fields for years, spurred to unusual 
effort in this realm of her internal 
economy by her dire need for liquid 
fuels and lubricants. How is it to 
be explained that these long estab- 
lished, progressive societies, in 
spite of desperate need, fail to find 
the resources which are revealed so 





quickly and easily within their own 
borders by the American tech- 
nique? The suspicion grows that 
physical conditions within the 
earth's crust impose fewer and less 
formidable obstacles to the devel- 
opment of commercial oil fields 
over much of the land area of the 
globe than are raised up by our 
prevailing mental and social cli- 
mates of opinion. The limitations 
put upon the discovery of oil on 
earth today are more mental and 
social than physical. Gold is where 
you find it, as the old adage has it, 
but oil must be sought first, at 
least, in the mind. If there be any 
validity whatever to this view, the 
implications cannot but be signifi- 
cant to other industries, to science 
at large, to depressed national 
economies and to nations torn by 
war. 

But to return to the subject un- 
der discussion: In summary, it may 
be said that the early participation 
of geologists in the work of solv- 
ing the problems of the oil-produc- 
ing industry, initiated as it was 
within a few years after the birth 
of the American industry, consti- 
tutes a pioneer venture of science 
into industry. By the time fellow- 
ships for scientists to work on in- 
dustrial problems in general came 
to be established in America, the 
petroleum geologist had already 
attained flattering recognition. 
Geology, the inexact, cultural 
science, operating in the field of oil 
production, blazed a trail along 
which its older sister sciences, 
chemistry and physics, advanced 
years later to revolutionize the 
technique and efficiency of petro- 
leum refining. But the greatest con- 
tribution of geology to the petro- 
leum industry arises from its suc- 
cess in impressing upon the indus- 
try a comprehension of its own 
true character, namely that of a 
geological enterprise. In doing this 
it has also demonstrated a most 
effective method for cooperative 
effort between industry and science 
generally; that is, the effective dis- 
semination of the basic facts of the 
science in question and of the sci- 
entific point of view throughout 
the rank and file of the personnel 
of the whole industry. 
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BAROID WELL LOGGING SERVICE assures the operator accurate and immediate informa- 
tion on the oil, gas, and salt content, and the rate of penetration of the formation encoun- 
tered during drilling operations. This information is obtained directly and continuously 
through drilling mud analysis rather than by deductive methods. 


In drilling a well, the bit drills up and disintegrates a cylindrical core of the formation being 
drilled. If gas, oil or salt water are contained in the pore spaces of this core when it is 
drilled, the content of the pore spaces must of necessity be picked up by the drilling fluid. 

















Well Logging Unit shown in these If the drilling fluid is continuously analyzed upon its return to the surface, and correlated 
Bviews had to be floated on a barge with the depth from which the cuttings came,the gas, oil or salt content of the formation 
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In addition to all equipment for making these determinations, complete core analysis equip- 
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rennariown ment is included in each Logging Unit to determine permeability and porosity of cores. 


EXPOSITION 


Ldap BAROID WELL LOGGING SERVICE has proved 


extremely valuable in: 
TERNATIONAL 1. Minimizing coring. 


2. Correlating formations. 


PETROLEUM 3. Determining oil-gas, oil-water contacts. 





4. Locating points for casing and testing. 
EXPOSITION 5. Detecting washouts before pipe failure. 
BOOTHS 83-84, 127-128 


OKLAHOMA BUILDING Baroid Well Logging Units are available with trained 
operators, or trailers can be leased without operators. 
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DRILLING CONTRACTORS’ NOTEBOOK 








Helpful Suggestions 
For Those Interested 
In Drilling Methods 


Operating Ideas 
Maintenance Hints 
New Rig Mook-ups 


Published as a regular feature of THE OIL WEEKLY 





1. MUD CONDITIONING 


Arrangement of Shakers, Flumes and Vats 
Permits Quick Change of Gas-Cut Mud 





These suction vats and flumes equipped with wooden gates facilitate quick change 
of drilling mud. 


Ox wells which at times re- 


quire drilling mud to be changed 
quickly and completely due to gas 
cutting, The Texas Company in- 
stalls shale shakers, steel suction 
vats attached to the pumps and 
several flumes equipped with wood- 
en gates so the flow of mud may be 
changed, or stopped altogether. 

The derricks are built on sub- 
structures so the returns will flow 
from the surface or conductor pipe 
at a convenient height for directing 
the passage to the shakers and 
through the flumes to the suction 
vats. The main flume carries the 
mud and cuttings to a box header 
which delivers it to either or both 
of two shale shakers. Side flumes 
with wooden gates, made of 2-inch 
“planking, conduct the mud to the 
shakers. The gates are used to se- 
lect the shaker desired. 

The separated drilling mud is 
caught in a second flume below the 
shaker frames, which in turn de- 
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livers it to a distribution flume 
leading to either or both steel vats. 


The distributor flume describes two 


right-angle turns, doubling back on 








itself to conserve space. Both ends 
of this flume are open, so that when 
the gates are shut, the mud will 
flow to the discard pit and fresh 
un-cut mud will be brought in 
from the reserve supply without 
contamination or the need of shut- 
ting down the rig. 


2. SAFETY 
Woven Wire Guard 
for V-Belt Drive 


A GUARD of heavy woven 


wire attached to a frame of 2-inch 
angle iron over multiple \-belt 
drives provides protection for em- 
ployes on the rig. Several cuts are 
made in the iron, laid with back to 
the belts, to form bends at each 
end. The wire cloth is tacked in- 
side the angle. Each end of both 
angles is bolted to the sub-frame 
of the grooved pulleys on the en- 
gine and the generator. The guard 
is easily removed by backing off 
the nut of the bolts. 

The guard is sturdy enough to 
support the weight of an average 
man without collapsing onto the 


belts. 





Patrick & Tyrell Drilling Company has installed this guard over a V-belt to afford 
protection to employes. 
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What have you accomplished if you are not 
sure the surveying records placed before you 
are accurate? How much time—how much 
money is involved? Does it pay you to buy 
anything but the best? 
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PETROLEUM 


You Always Get What You Pay For! INTERNATIONAL 


That applies to well surveying serv- 
ices too. There is always an important 
reason for ordering a survey—hence, 
it will pay you to use nothing but the 
best and most reliable service. 


Sperry-Sun’s SURWEL GYROSCOPIC 


Surveying Service renders an accu- 


SPERRY-SUN WELL SURVEYING CO., 1608 WALNUT ST., PHILA., PA. 


HOUSTON, TEX. «+ CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX. 


EXPOSITION 
TULSA 


= ih A 





rate, reliable, permanent and double 
checked record of the course of the 
hole to any depth. It’s the only service 
which by its double in—and out— 
survey guarantees that you cannot 
get a false record. 


SEAGRAVES, TEX. + LONG BEACH, CALIF 





BAKERSFIELD, CALIF. © LAFAYETTE, LA. « TULSA, OKLA 
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3. LUBRICATION 


Oil Drums On This Rack Are Tilted By 
Automobile Steering-Gear Assembly 


An automobile steering-gear assembly 


( Ve, rigs that require large quan- 


ties of lubricants, a drum rack t 
turn the drums end-over-end, 
necessa’ry, 
the onl. 
lo make such a rack, a base of 
inch pipe 3x9 feet is made, upon 
which are welded 4 A-frames of 
[Drum frames are made 
somewhat longer than a 
standard drum, with pins to fit in 
gudgeons at the top of the A 


\\ 
\ 


wr 
fac ilitates 


») 


iron, 
ot pipe 


angle 


*s 


. ed 
Sa ’ 


) 


handling of 





used to turn the drums on this rack. 


frames. An adjustment for length 
is provided by welding 1'4-inch 
pipe, which slips in the 2-inch bas 
ured with set screws. For 
rack, three small auto- 
worm - and - gear steering 
installed with the 
posts cut short with engine cranks 
attached for turning. The lower 
part of the drum frame has arc lugs 
which fit snugly in the chime of the 
drum, and a longer cross member 


and 1s se 
a 3-drum 
mobile 


gear units are 





A bail makes it possible to readily pick up this self-contained lighting unit 
with a truck boom for quick transfer to a new location. 
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out Py re 


drum from tipping 
being locked in _ the 
frame. The top section ts also pro- 
nr with lugs which fit in the 
chime, so that when the set screws 
are tightened the drum is _ held 
rigidly in place. 

The pr may be tilted with the 
crank just enough to withdraw the 
required amount of oil, then 
straightened again. 


to prevent the 


lL. RIGGING UP 
Generating Unit On 
Derrick Floor 





This generating unit is mounted on der- 
rick floor to eliminate a special cover. 


G 
. & M. DRILLING COM- 


PANY mounts its generating unit 
on the derrick floor, 
special 


eliminating a 
this equipment. 
{x8 feet, is mounted 
on a skid base with cross bars of 
4-inch pipe. It is installed at the 
rear of the rig on the slush pump 
end. 


cover for 
The generator, 


39. TRANSPORTATION 
Bail Aids Transfer 
of Equipment 


facilitate movement of equip- 


ment, Helmerich & Payne attaches 
a bail by welding flat bar iron to 
skid foundations at the point of bal- 
ance on each side, joining them at 
the top for hooking a block that 
may be attached to the boom of a 
truck. A cross-brace is welded at 
the first angle above the piece of 
equipment to prevent the bail from 
collapsing when the machine is 
lifted by the hoist. 
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Courts 





High court to hear East Texas 
proration attack April 22 


The Texas attorney general’s de- 
partment has been advised that the 
United States Supreme Court will hear 
oral arguments April 22 on the state’s 
appeal of the first Rowan & Nichols 
Oil Company case, in which lower fed- 
eral courts held an East Texas prora- 
tion order invalid. The court’s ruling 
s expected to influence final disposi- 
tion of two other attacks pending in 

ver federal courts, on East Texas 





Control 





Roosevelt suggests Cole 
bill modification 
Roosevelt last week 


President 


sug- 


gested modification of the administra- 
n’s bill for federal control of oil pro- 
luction in a move to gain passage at 


The sugges- 
Representative Wil- 
Jr., who introduced the 
heads a subcommittee 
and foreign 
that recently con- 
bill. A story on 
the president’s compromise appears on 
page 112 of this 


is session of Congress 
made to 
Cole, 
and who 
f the House interstate 
committee 


on was 
liam P 


measure 


ommerce 


ucted hearings on the 


issue 


Compact hearing shows need 
for continuing rigid curb 


Consumption of all oils produced in 


the United States will increase only 
hree or four percent during the rest of 
1940 over 1939 consumption, according 

a forecast made last week by Dr. 
\. G. White of the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines. Speaking before the In- 


terstate Oil Compact Commission in a 
meeting at Oklahoma City, White said 
hat domestic demand was up some 
seven percent, but that this was offset 
largely by a reduction of exports and 
an increase of imports. The meeting 
also heard federal control denounced 
In no uncertain terms 


Despite the fact that consumption 
during the first quarter of 1940 was 
higher than bureau estimates, not all 


he oil produced was consumed, White 


declared. The department estimated 
that consumer demand would be 322,- 
000,000 barrels for the quarter. There 


was actually produced 340,000,000 bar- 
rels, of which only 326,000,000 was con- 
sumed. The remainder going to storage. 

White pointed out that in the export 
trade, shipments to Germany had 


ceased, and oil going to the allies was 
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greatly curtailed. Foreign consumption 
where shipments may still be made has 
been greatly reduced by the warring 
nations who have restricted consump- 
tion within their boundaries. Civilians 
are rationed as a means of conserving 
the supplies on hand. Because of the 
decline in the value of foreign ex- 
change, purchases here have been re- 
duced. In addition, there are vast sup- 
plies of crude from other countries 
available to the warring nations, while 
during the first world war all oils were 


obtained from the United States, Mex- 
ico and Persia. 
Exports decreased about 2,000,000 


barrels per month during the first quar- 
ter of 1940, which means a decline rang- 
ing between 20,000,000 and 25,000,000 
barrels for the year if continued at the 
same rate. Most of the lost exports were 
in the fuel oil group, and the export of 
aviation gasoline is not as high as 





might have been expected as a result 
of the war. In the event of an active 
war, exports might increase to some 
extent. ; 
Although storage has _ increased, 
White saw no immediate danger from 
News Index 
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this other than from the psychological 
standpoint. If, because of the large sup- 
ply of gasoline on hand, the market 
should soften, then an ensuing price 
break might well spread to the crude 
market, he indicated. 

The refineries, White thought, have 
done about as well as could be expected 
when the demands made upon them for 
fuel oil are considered. The yield of 
gasoline has been low, about 43 per- 
cent. By March 31, the refiners had 
on hand about 15,000,000 barrels more 
gasoline than at the same time last 
year. There is a demand for about five 
percent more than was consumed in 
1939. 

There is no need to increase crude 
production during the summer, he said, 
because there is now in storage a sur- 
plus sufficient to meet all requirements 
reasonably to be expected during the 
second and third quarters of the yeay. 
Because the first quarter demand was 
abnormally high, there is no reason to 
expect an increase in this demand dur- 
ing the high consuming season. 


Need 3,600,000 Barrels Per Day 


He said that there were no excessive 
stocks outside California. If the country 
limits production to 3,600,000 barrels 
daily for the next six months, supply 
and demand will balance approximately, 
he estimated. It is possible that demand 
might reach 3,700,000 barrels during the 
third quarter, but this is doubtful. 

Fred Van Covern, director of statis- 
tics for the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, presented figures which substan- 
tiated White’s estimates, as did a simi- 
lar statement from the Independent 
Petroleum Association of America. 

Van Covern pointed out that crude 
stocks are now lower than they were 
a vear ago bv about 20,000,000 barrels. 
He estimated current stocks at 250,- 
000,000 barrels. He estimated that motor 
fuel demand would exceed 1939 by no 
more than five or six percent, but that 
the decrease in exports will cut the 
total increase to some three percent. 

He pointed out that increased yields 


of light fuels this year are not only 
necessary but possible and _ entirely 
within the limits of flexibility of pres- 


facilities. Neither is it 

apparent that the shifting 
of gasoline and light fuel oil yields 
within the necessary limits will affect 
octane requirements. If finished and 
unfinished gasoline stocks as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1940, are higher than in 1939, 
it will be a direct reflection of the con- 
tinuation of current levels of crude oil 
production, Van Covern concluded. 


ent refining 
immediately 


Ernest O. Thompson, compact mem- 
ber from Texas and member of the 
Texas Railroad Commission, suggested 
that all the compacting states issue an 
order this month fixing allowables for 
May, June and July. This plan, he 
urged, would allow operators to work 
off excess gasoline stocks and meet 
current demand. He also said that al- 
lowables should be fixed at figures in- 
dicated by Bureau of Mines estimates. 

Thompson pointed out that another 
review of the stock situation could be 
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had at the quarterly meeting of the 
Compact Commission in July, when 
plans for the later months could be 
made. He urged that this program 
would be a stabilizing factor in the 
industry. 


He read a telegram from Lon Smith 


chairman of the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission, who said that while he would 
not commit himself to an iron clad rule 
of following Bureau of Mines estimates 
it was his opinion that the commission 
should fix the Texas allowable for 
May at the figure estimated by the 
federal agency. He said that this could 
be done if no special allowables were 
granted by the commission during 
April. The Texas statewide proration 
hearing will be held in Austin on April 
18, Smith said, and indicated that a 
decision could be made then. 

\ press poll of the other states at- 
tending the compact meeting indicated 
that Kansas, Illinois, Michigan, Okla- 
homa and New Mexico favored the 
plan advocated by Thompson. 

The decline of production in Illinois 
seemed to be the foremost hope of 
relieving the market situation. In the 
course of his. discussion, White 
pointed out that if Illinois produces 
400,000 barrels daily, all the increased 
market would be absorbed there. If it 
declines, then other states may increase 
their production proportionately with- 
out disturbing the situation. Oil execu- 
tives present were virtually unanimous 
in their opinion that Illinois production 
was on the downgrade. One estimated 
that it would be down to 300,000 bar- 
rels daily at the end of five months. 
They deprecated reports that deeper 
production would be _ found, and 
thought that even though drilling of 
inside locations continues in the proven 
areas, the added production will not 
sustain the present levels. 

The Independent Petroleum Associa- 
tion of America, through a prepared 
statement read by Harold Fell, de- 
clared that “It had been suggested 
that a desirable level of gasoline stocks 
on September 30, 1940, would be 70,- 
000,000 barrels to prevent unnecessary 
waste. The figures show above 100,- 
000,000 barrels now. If the 70,000,000 
barrels is a desirable figure, the com- 
mittee said that crude oil production 
during the second quarter of this year 
should not exceed 3,550,000 barrels 
daily. The estimated daily average for 
the first four weeks of March was 
3,857,900 barrels.” 

“The refining division of the petro- 
leum industry has failed to measure up 
to the duties and responsibilities for a 
balanced supply and demand,” declared 
Frank Buttram, president of the Inde- 
pendent Association. “As I see it, 
therefore, it is absolutely essential that 
the individual regulatory bodies in the 
different oil producing states take im- 
mediate steps to reduce production to 
consumptive demand. If they fail to 
measure up to their duties, privileges 
and responsibilities, the present con- 
servation program will fail, and na- 
tional regulation of some sort will 
result.” 

Ernest O. Thompson, in a prepared 
address, strongly denounced the Cole 
Bill, which would place oil under fed- 
eral government control. 

Oil not produced in the manner pre- 
scribed by a commissioner working un- 
der the Secretary of the Interior would 
make the producer liable to a fine of 
$1000 a day or two years imprisonment, 
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or both, Thompson pointed out, declar- 
ing the commissioner would have au- 
thority to supervise drilling, producing 
and operating oil wells. 

“The science of producing oil is so 
new and changes so fast that scarcely 
any two petroleum engineers can agree 
on just how a particular well should 
be operated,” Thompson said. “Each 
well is a separate study and problem. 
Engineers cannot agree always on even 
so simple a problem as the spacing of 
wells. Here again each field is a sepa- 
rate problem, and a separate study. 

“It is quite a bold step to say by 
law that you must do thus and so or 
we will put you in jail and fine you 
$1000, when the experts are not yet 
able to agree on what is the best thing 
to do.” 

Thompson said that when agitation 
for federal control of production start- 
ed, it was accompanied by an urge for 
stability of production by groups with- 
in the industry who feared the effect 
of East Texas production upon the 
markets. 


East Texas Controlled 


“The East Texas field has long since 
been brought under successful and ef- 
fective control by the state of Texas,” 
Thompson said. “We have found the 
way to effectively preserve bottom-hole 
pressures, and we know that 3,500,000,- 
000 more barrels of oil will be recov- 
ered from that one field over and above 
the first estimate of ultimate recovery. 
This is due to preserving the pressures. 
Nineteen thousand of the 27,000 wells 
in that field are still flowing. The field 
is 10 years old. The pressures have 
been maintained. Last month the pres- 
sure increased 1%4 pounds, and the 
month before it increased 1% pounds. 


“There can be no complaint over the 
handling of the greatest oil field in the 
world now that we can look the ques- 
tion squarely in the face. True, many 
people say too many wells have been 
drilled, but that has nothing to do with 
physical waste. It is a matter of eco- 
nomics. These wells furnish the greatest 
fund of underground data ever yet ob- 
tained on any field yet developed. 


Congress has the power to control 
interstate commerce, Thompson said, 
but “mere production is not commerce, 
and as such it could never, even by the 
fondest stretch of the imagination, be 
considered as interstate commerce. 


“Congress simply does not have the 
power to control mere production,” he 
added. 

The Texas official called attention to 
a recent address of Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes in which he 
called for Congressional approval of 
the Cole bill. 


“‘Tf a state, having a conservation 
law, should nevertheless permit waste- 
ful practices, then again federal offi- 
cials could do what the state neglects 
to do,’” Thompson quoted Ickes. “ ‘But 
in no instance would federal officials 
have any right or power to interfere if 
the states themselves properly super- 
vised the production of their own oil 
resources.’ 

“That all sounds very smooth,” 
Thompson said, “but who is to decide 
whether the state’s themselves have 
properly supervised the production of 
their own oil resources? 

“If the federal government should 
ever be given the power to step in and 


say that a state was not properly super- 
vising the production of their own oil, 
then there is no limit to what the fed- 
eral government could do to a state. 
The findings of the federal comissioner 
would have to be followed by the states. 

“Every encroachment on states’ sov- 
ereignty by the federal government has 
been because spineless state officials or 
faithless officials have sat supinely by 
and failed to do their duty in protecting 
the sovereignty of their states. Better 
that the job be poorly done by the 
states and that the states’ sovereignty 
be preserved, than that a perfect job 
be done by regimentation 

“As a state official from an oil-pro- 
ducing state, I feel proud of the prog- 
ress that the states have made, and I 
am happy to have had a part in this 
progress,” 


State Department suggests 
arbitrating Mexico dispute 


Disclosure was made by the State 
Department at Washington that a note 
proposing arbitration was handed to 
Ambassador Najera April 3 for trans- 
mission to the Mexican government. 
Beyond admitting that the note had 
been sent, Secretary of State Hull re- 
fused to discuss the situation or give 
any hint of what the proposal involved. 

The department’s action was taken 
in Washington as indicating that no 
hope is felt of securing a settlement of 
the controversy by negotiation. 

Timed to reach Mexico during the 
current political campaign, publication 
of the note, which may be given out in 
the near future, is seen as having a 
definite influence upon the election of 
the Cardenas-supported candidate for 
president and a notice to the Mexican 
people that there is no truth in Presi- 
dent Cardenas’ contention that the fail- 
ure of the Washington government to 
push the matter indicates that the 
United States is not seriously opposed 
to the expropriation. Also, it was said, 
the note negatives the claim of the 
Mexican government that the expro- 
priation was purely a domestic question. 

The demand by Secretary Hull that 
Mexico submit the quarrel to arbitration 
is the most forthright step the Wash- 
ington government has taken since the 
Mexican properties of American and 
English oil companies were expro- 
priated in March, 1938. At first hopeful 
that the companies and the Mexican 
government could come to an agree- 
ment, the State Department was finally 
forced to take a hand in the situation 
when it became apparent that President 
Cardenas has no intention of making 
any reimbursement for the properties 
at anything like the figures set on them 
by their former owners. 

From time to time, it has been re- 
ported that a settlement was on the 
verge of agreement, usually contem- 
plating repayment of the companies 
from the proceeds of the oil taken from 
their former properties, but each time 
the negotiations struck an insurmount- 
able barrier. 

The formal effort to secure arbitra- 
tion is seen in Washington as a notice 
to the Mexican government that unless 
it takes steps to make reparation it 
will lose much of the friendly considera- 
tion of the United States which has 
been a major support of Mexico’s in- 
ternal economy for several years. 
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Roosevelt Offers Compromise 
To Speed Control Measure 


~ 
Ss TREAMLINING the Admiunistra- 
tions oil control to conform to the 
views of the industry and the pro- 
ducing states in the hope of securing 
enactment at this session of Congress, 
has been suggested to Representative 
William P. Cole, Jr., by President 
Roosevelt, it was disclosed last week 
by Cole, chairman of the oil group of 
the House interstate and foreign com- 
merce committe 

Che President suggested the measure 
might be restricted to states without 
control legislation or where control has 
not been effective, Illinois and Califor- 
nia in the first Louisiana in 
the latte 


Che President’s letters, the first writ- 
ten March 4 on his return from a south- 
ern fishing cruise, and the second on 
March 26, in response to a request by 
Cole that he clarify his suggestion, ap- 
parently were prompted by the uncom- 
promising opposition of industry and 
representatives to full federal 
control 

Chere was no reason to believe, how- 
ever, that either group would modify 
its position in the light of the proposed 
amendments, since the bill would still 
give the government authority to deter- 
mine whether a state is adequately en- 
forcing its conservation law. The 
change was suggested during hearings 
before the subcommittee, but received 
little support. 

Cole made the correspondence pub- 
lic following a meeting of his group 
at which it was decided no further 
hearings should be held. No action was 
taken, however, on either the bill or 
the President’s suggestion. 

Following the meeting, the chairman 
explained the committee was delaying 
action until it received printed copies 
of the testimony given at the hearings, 
but expressed a view that some deci- 
sion would be reached before the end 
of the month. 

Neither Cole nor members of his 
subcommittee would comment. on 
Roosevelt’s proposal, but questions pro- 
pounded to witnesses during the hear- 
ings indicated that some of the mem- 
bers, at least, were favorably disposed 
toward legislation putting the govern- 
ment in control where the states failed 
to act. 

Meanwhile, it was learned that sev- 
era additional problems have been 
presented to the subcommittee, arising 
out of war conditions. Specifically, the 
committee has had its attention di- 
rected to complaints of excessive tank- 
er rates from the Gulf Coast to the 
Atlantic seaboard since inception of the 
European war, resulting in material in- 
creases in prices of bunker and fuel oils 
and allegedly preventing many compa- 
nies owning no tankers from getting 
their products to the Eastern markets 
by water. 


class and 


¢ . 
State 


Tanker Angle. 
Representative Vincent F. Harring- 
ton last month introduced a resolution 
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in the House calling for an investiga- 
tion of the situation by the Merchant 
Marine Committee. It was indicated 
»pposition would be offered to such a 
course, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee believing such an inquiry is 
within its province 

The committee also has been asked 
to take up the question of federal title 
to the underwater oil fields on the Pa- 
cific Coast and also to investigate the 
import situation, but Cole indicated it 
would not act in those matters since 
both consideration of 
House committees 

In his letter of March 4, President 
Roosevelt indicated he had changed 
his view somewhat with respect to the 
oil situation and the desirability of full 
federal control 


have been under 
othe r 


conference last 
need for such 
provisions of the 


“You will recall the 
summer at which the 
legislation and the 
proposed measure were discussed at 
length and that I endorsed fully the 
objectives of the bill which I asked 
you to introduce,” he wrote 

“Subsequent events have sharpened 
my conception of the tremendous im- 
portance of petroleum to the present 
and future well-being of our country 
and, upon returning from my recent 
trip, I was pleased to learn that your 
subcommittee has practically completed 
the difficult task of receiving and study- 
ing the testimony presented at your 
several hearings. 

“IT am hopeful that 
tee will frame suitable legislation to 
assure the efficient production of oil 
and gas from our petroleum reserves, 
which will give due recognition to the 
views expressed at your hearings by 
the officials of the oil-producing states 
and representatives of the oil industry. 
The proper co-ordination of federal 
and state responsibilities in oil conser- 
vation, without impeding the oil indus- 
try in the continued improvement of 
its technological processes, and keep- 
ing in mind the welfare of those em- 
ployed in the oil industry and the needs 
of consumers, is a problem which re- 
quires your best thought and effort. I 
am confident that you can segregate 
the essential considerations of this 
problem and provide an adequate solu- 
tion 


your subcomit- 


Cole in Doubt. 


In his reply to the President, Cole 
reported that, upon receipt of his let- 
ter, he had immediately called a meeting 
of his subcommittee which, he said, 
was in some doubt as to just what was 
wanted in the bill. 

Referring to the phrase “due recog- 
nition to the views” of the states and 
the industry, Cole asked whether the 
President was “cognizant of the fact 
that the governors of nine of the oil- 
producing states appeared before us in 
person and all the other states, with 
the exception of Illinois, either through 


representatives or by letter, protesting 
vigorously against the passage of the 
proposed legislation and further cog- 
nizant of the fact that the regulatory 
agencies of all such states did likewise. 
“In addition to the foregoing ex- 
pressed opposition, the industry, speak- 
ing through representatives of the 
American Petroleum Institute, the In- 
dependent Petroleum Association and 
the Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Associa- 
tion, likewise voiced lengthy and strong 
objection to the passage of any such 
legislation 
with the 
committee is 


“If your familiarity 
ceedings before the 
that the foregoing was a matter of 
knowledge to you before your letter 
of March 4th was prepared, then the 
committee is wondering whether your 
reference to such attitude with the re- 
quest that we give ‘due recognition’ 
thereto, suggests any different approach 
to the problem before us, from a legis- 
lative standpoint, than that embodied 
in H. R. 7372, introduced by me last 
July at your request.” 


pre )- 


such 


Replying to that question, the Presi- 
dent, in his second letter, admitted he 
was familiar with the situation and dis- 
closed that he had been informed by 
some of the state officials personally of 
their attitude toward the bill. 


President Informed. 

His original suggestion was made, 
he said, “with the thought that the 
members of your committee, most of 
whom have been in touch with the 
problem of oil and gas conservation 
since 1933, on the basis of that experi- 
ence could frame suitable legislation, 
with H. R. 7372 as a guide, which 
would go a long way toward meeting 
the essential objections of those who 
opposed that measure but which would 
adequately prevent the wasteful pro- 
duction of oil and gas and assure per- 
manently the conservation of our petro- 
leum resources.” 


This is not a different approach to 
the problem, he said, but, rather a sug- 
gestion for modification of the enforce- 
ment procedure. 

“As introduced by you at my re- 
quest,” he explained, “H. R. 7372 pro- 
vides for the establishment in the De- 
partment of the Interior of an office 
of petroleum conservation and_ the 
transfer to that agency of the units of 
the federal government now engaged 
in oil conservation, and outlines the 
functions of that office in the assembly 
and dissemination of information and 
the conduct of research and investiga- 
tions in matters relating to petroleum 
and petroleum conservation, including 
the reporting to specified state authori- 
ties of oil production practices found 
to be wasteful. These provisions par- 
allel closely the corresponding provi- 
sions of the measure which your com- 
mittee drafted and recommended in 
1935 and it is my understanding that 
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Sure protection against high pressures and the disastrous blowout is the pressure-proved Kerotest System of 
Well Control. Amazingly flexible, this system anticipates all emergencies and is adaptable to all methods of drilling 
and well completion operations. That's why leading oil companies consider the Kerotest System the safest and most 
complete control known to the oil fields! @ 8500 successful well completions, with working pressures ranging up to 
5400 pounds per square inch without a single failure. proves it. Write for illustrated booklet or ask a Kerotest field 
engineer to explain this modern system in detail. It's a revelation in drilling efficiency. safety and economy. 


KEROTEST MANUFACTURING COMPANY... .- PITTSBURGH, PA. 











no material objection has been offered 
to them 

“As I understand the controversy 
over H. R. 7372, there is little objec- 
tion to the federal government pre- 


scribing, in order to conserve our petro 
leum resources, standards of produc 
tion to which oil producers should con 
form as a condition to the shipment 
fo their oil in interstate commerce. The 
the proposed leg 
islation seems to be that it provides 
for federal enforcement of these stand- 
ards in all fields regardless of the ade- 


principal objection to 


quacy of state enforcement of such 
standards. 
Limit Bill’s Application. 
‘This being the case, I should think 


it would be possible to agree that the 
standards of production necessary to 
qualify oil for shipment in interstate 
commerce should be prescribed by the 
federal government, but that these 
standards should be enforced by the 
federal government only if an author- 
ized federal agency finds that the states 
have failed to enact laws requiring con- 
formity with federally prescribed stand- 
ards or have failed persistently to en- 


force compliance with such standards 
when required by state laws. Insofar 
as the states fail to enact or enforce 
oil and gas conservation laws requutr- 
ing conformity with the standards pre- 
scribed by federal law, 1 should think 


that oil producers should be given the 
right to qualify their oil for shipment 
in interstate commerce. by entering 
into voluntary agreements, subject to 
the approval of the authorized federal 


agency, to conform with such stand- 
ards. Legislation along these lines 
would in effect be an extension of the 
principles of the Act of February 22, 
1935, known as the Connally law. 

“Il hope that this approach will be 
helpful to your committee and that it 
will aid you in framing promptly suit- 
able and adequate legislation which 
will receive the support of your com- 


mittee and of the Congress.” 

It was pointed out that even if the 
House committee was able to take 
final action on the bill by the end of 
this month, and submitted a favorable 
report, there would not be sufficient 
time to put it through the House and 
then secure the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate, where, undoubtedly, further hear- 
ings would be sought by opponents of 
the legislation. 


State officials oppose 
modified federal control 


Opposition to passage of a modified 
federal oil control measure was voiced 
by Oklahoma and Texas officials. 

In Oklahoma City, Governor Leon 
C. Phillips, who headed a delegation of 
eight governors protesting the bill in 
Washington, said the proposal may 
force some states to adopt conserva- 
tion measures. 

W. J. Armstrong, chief conservation 
officer for Oklahoma, said the modified 
bill “probably will be as vicious as the 
original bill.” 

Commissioners Ernest O. Thompson 
and Jerry Sadler of the Texas Railroad 
Commission maintained the president’s 
suggestion did not remove a threat of 
federal control, both pointing out there 
was still the question as to who would 
decide whether the states were properly 
enforcing conservation laws. 
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Bill would stop oi! companies 
transporting oil in boats 


Divorce of water transportation from 
other branches of the oil industry 1s 
sought in a bill introduced in the Senate 
April 4 by Senator Guy M. Gillette of 
lowa, who last session sponsored a bill 
to divorce pipe-line transportation. 

The measure would make it unlawful 
on or after January 1, 1941, for any 
producer, refiner or marketer of petro- 
leum products to operate tankers or 
barges, and violations would be sub- 
jected to the penalties of fines running 
to a maximum of $10,000 for each of- 
committed 


tense 

Che purpose of the bill is to make 
effective a policy of Congress enunciated 
in its opening paragraph of protecting 
consumers of petroleum products from 
exorbitant charges for fuel oil and pe- 
troleum supplies “brought about by the 
arbitrary power exercised by producers 
and refiners of petroleum products who 
have heretofore occupied the dual posi- 
tion of producers and transporters.” 

Although Senator Gillette aimed his 
bill at water transportation and titled 
it the “Oil Tanker and Barge Divorce- 
ment Act,” its provisions, as written, 
it was held in some quarters, would 
divorce all forms of transportation 
since it would make it unlawful “for 
any person directly or indirectly to be 
engaged in the transportation of petro- 
leum products while such person or af- 
filiate of such person is also engaged 
in one or more of the other three 
branches of the petroleum industry, 
namely, production, refining and mar- 
keting.” 

The bill also calls upon the attorney 
general immediately to “examine the 
relationships of persons now engaged 
in one or more branches of the petro- 
leum industry and to institute suits in 
equity in the United States District 
Courts for the issuance of mandatory 
injunctions commanding any person to 
comply with the provisions of this act.” 


Effort to retain import taxes 
in trade agreements fails 


The oil industry’s last chance to se- 
cure some assurance that import taxes 
would not be bargained away in mak- 
ing reciprocal trade agreements with 
other countries failed April 2 when the 
Senate, by a vote of 36 to 45, rejected 
the McCarran amendment which would 
have made safeguarding the taxes the 
price to be paid by the Administration 


for a 3-year extension of the trade 
agreements act. 
The amendment was one of several 


the Senate voted down as it prepared 
to pass the extension resolution. It 
was defeated despite an effort of Sena- 
tor McCarran of Nevada to attract sup- 
port of the dairy and agricultural blocs 
by expanding it so as to prohibit 
changes in any import excise taxes 
which may be adopted in the future, 
as well as the four existing levies. 
Gossip at the Capitol was that the 
Administration had secured the neces- 
sary strength to defeat opposition to 
the legislation at the cost of “two 
judgeships and 50,000 tons of sugar.” 
Two members of the Senate, it was 
said, will be appointed to the Federal 


bench, and the quota of sugar to be 
produced in Louisiana and Florida un- 
der the sugar control act will be in- 
creased. 

Debate on the McCarran amendment, 
as in the case of similar amendments 
unsuccessfully pressed in the House, 
revolved around the intent of the Sen- 
ate to protect the excise taxes when 
they were adopted. Arguments that it 
was never intended that they should be 
used for bargaining purposes proved 
ineffective, however, against the well- 
oiled machinery of the Administration. 


Pipe-line proration applied 
in scattered areas 


Pipeline proration 


Kansas, West 


was applied in 
lexas, North ‘Lexas and 
New Mexico fields last week. 
Sinclair Prairie Oil Company and 
Stanolind Oil & Gas Company have 
reduced crude purchases in East, Cen- 
tral and Northwest Kansas pools 25 
percent, effective March 29. 
Pipe-line proration was applied to all 
West Texas crude purchases by Sin- 
clair Prairie Oil Marketing Company 
effective April 1, while on the same date 
Humble Oil & Refining Company in- 
creased its acceptances from the Was- 
son field from 75 to 90 percent. The 
former restricts its take to 85 percent 
of the daily allowable, and the cut gen- 


erally applies to Winkler and Ward 
counties where oil is gathered by The 
Texas-New Mexico Pipe Line Com- 
pany. Humble Oil & Refining Com- 


pany adopted pipe-line proration in the 
Wasson field February 15 when the 
allowable was raised beyond outlet, and 
Shell Pipe Line Corporation introduced 
a similar program March 1. The field 
allowable was cut back to 35,000 bar- 
rels daily on April 1. 

Curtailment of crude runs and a tem- 
porary ban on new well connections 
placed in effect April 1 by Sinclair 
Prairie Oil Marketing Company in the 
K-M-A, Consolidated and Hull-Silk 
fields will have an adverse influence 
upon scheduled drilling in these deep 
lime areas. The company restricted its 
runs, which are handled by Sinclair 
Refining Company, to 75 percent of the 
allowable. The latter has materially 
contributed to the expansion of pro- 
duction of the above fields the past 12 
months through the building of a new 
6-inch carrier that was placed in opera- 
tion last May and the laying of an 8- 
inch parallel line that began moving 
oil March 18, giving it a 23,000-barrel 
daily outlet. 

Sinclair Prairie Oil Marketing Com- 
pany applied pipe-line proration to its 
connections in Lea and Eddy counties, 
New Mexico, cutting to 85 percent of 
allowable. The company’s purchases 
are handled by The Texas-New Mexico 
Pipe Line Company. It is understood 
that no new connections will be made 
for the present. Producers will be cred- 
ited with back allowable while the 
curtailed buying order is in effect, and 
will be permitted to make up the deficit 
when a market is available. 


Texas Commission Schedules 
Statewide hearing April 18 
The Texas Railroad Commission has 


called a statewide oil and gas proration 
hearing for April 18. 
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CURT L. HENDERSON, vice president of 
Vickers Petroleum Company, Wichita, 
was elected president of the Western Pe- 
troleum Refiners Association at the or- 
ganization’s annual meeting last week in 
Wichita. He succeeds L. B. Simmons, 
Duncan, Oklahoma. Other officers chosen 
were R. W. McDowell, Tulsa; T. M. Mar- 
tin, El Dorado, Arkansas, and C. W. 
Cahoon, Jr., Wichita Falls, vice presi- 
dents. 


N. W. SHIARELLA, Miller & Shiarella, 
Owensboro, was elected president of the 
Kentucky Oil & Gas Association, at the 
group's annual meeting held in Louis- 
ville last week. Other officers named are 
M. A. Arvin, Owensboro; M. G. Pow- 
ers, Huntington, West Virginia and P. C. 
Van Gilst, Ashland, Kentucky, vice presi- 
dents; E. L. McDonald, Lexington, sec- 
retary, and Paul D. Bushong, Owens- 
boro, assistant secretary and _ treasurer. 


W. M. GUTHREY, The Texas Company, 
has been elected president of the Ard- 
more (Oklahoma) Geological Society. 
Also named were Paul L. Bartram, Phil- 
lips Petroleum Company, vice president, 
and Tom L. Coleman, United States Geo- 
logical Survey, secretary-treasurer. The 
group plans a field trip, to be led by 
Dr. C. W. Tomlinson, for study of struc- 
ture and formations contiguous to Pure 
Oil Company's recent strike near Madill, 
Oklahoma. 


E. P. VAN ZANDT, JR., geophysical de- 
partment employe of Gulf Oil Corpora- 
tion in the Fort Worth division office, 
has been assigned to scouting duty in 
North Texas. 


FLOYD C. DODSON, West Texas consult- 
ing geologist and producer with head- 
quarters at San Angelo, is recuperating 
at his home from a recent emergency 
appendectomy. 


JOHN R. SUMAN, vice president of Hum- 
ble Oil & Refining Company, Houston, 
and Walter P. Napier, president of Ala- 
mo National Bank, San Antonio, will be 
principal speakers at the third annual 
South Texas Chamber of Commerce oil 
men's jubilee banquet Friday, April 19. 


W. HARLAN TAYLOR, supervisor of the 
Southeast Dvision of Petty Geophysical 
Company at Jackson, Mississippi, has 
been appointed supervisor for the Gulf 
Coast District with headquarters in Hous- 
ton. 


FRED MANNING, president of Manning 
& Martin, Inc., Denver, was in Casper, 
Wyoming, last week. 


WILLIAM V. VIETTI, president of The 
Texas Petroleum Company, has been 
elected president of The Anglo-American 
Club of Bogota, Colombia. Mrs. Vietti is 
president of The Anglo-American Wom- 
en's Club of Bogota. 


RAY DODSON, representative of Tropical 
Oil Company in Bogota, Colombia, is in 
the United States on vacation. 


SOUTH AMERICAN oil industry repre- 


sentatives who plan to visit the Interna- 


tional Petroleum Exposition May 18-25 at 


Tulsa include Art T. Proudfit, East Vene- 
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zuela manager for Standard Oil Company 
of Venezuela, Caripito; Joe A. Holmes, 
chief engineer for Standard Oil Company 
of Venezuela, Caracas; Dick B. Kester, 
superintendent for Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Venezuela at San Joaquin; Law- 
rence Cade, drilling superintendent for 
Standard Oil Company of Venezuela, San 
Joaquin; A. N. Lucie-Smith, The Carib- 
bean Petroleum Company, Maracaibo; L. 
J. Van Dyjk, engineer for The Caribbean 
Petroleum Company, Maracaibo, and Ray 
Dodson, representative of Tropical Oil 
Company, Bogota. 


WALTER S. HALLANAN, president of 
Plymouth Oil Company, Pittsburgh, told 
stockholders in his annual report last 
week that the “ultimate effect” of the 
European war on the oil industry is 
“highly problematical... He added “it 
now seems unlikely that there will be any 
broadening in the demand for exports 
in the near future.” 


WARD BEAN, geologist for Shell Oil 
Company, has returned to Tulsa after 
an 18-month survey of operations in 


Ohio. 


WILLIAM WILDE, president of Republic 
Natural Gas Co., and Alfred Hurlburt, 
vice president, both of Dallas, were visi- 
tors in Corpus Christi. 


W. B. PARDOE, president of Dapar Oil 
Oil Company, Grand Rapids, has been 
chosen to head a new membership divi- 
sion of the Oil & Gas Association of 
Michigan. He has been secretary and 
membership chairman of the association 
for the past year. The new division, 
created because of the large influx of 
operators the past two years into south- 
western Michigan, will have offices in 


Grand Rapids. 


W. B. PARDOE 


Heads Membership Division of Michigan 


Oil & Gas Association, 





LELAND HARRISON, representative of 
Tide Water Associated Oil Company, 
has established an office in the Hamilton 
Building, Wichita Falls, marking the re- 
entry of the company into the North 
Texas district with geological, land and 
scouting departments. The company ac- 
quired controlling interests in a group 
of producing properties in the K-M-A 
deep lime field last September. 


RAYMOND J. WALTER has taken up 
his duties as executive secretary of the 
American Petroleum Institute's Regional 
Public Relations Committee No. 5, com- 
prising the states of Texas and Louisiana. 
His headquarters are in the Gulf States 
Building, Dallas. 


R. G. A. van der WOUDE, president of 
Shell Union Oil Corporation, reviewing 
1940 prospects in his annual report, de- 
clared “any improvement is expected to 
be limited to domestic business as the 
outlook for export trade is not at all 
promising.” 


H. G. MOULTON, president of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining & Metallurgical 
Engineers, will be guest of the Gulf Coast 
chapter at a meeting in Houston April 
8. John R. Suman, vice president of 
Humble Oil & Refining Company, will 
be toastmaster. 


J. C. POOLE and A. M. Cole presented a 
paper on, “The Keeran, East Placedo, 
Placedo and Heyser Fields of Victoria 
and Calhoun Counties, Texas,” before 
the Houston Geological Society last 
week. K. D. Owen and J. J. Travis also 
collaborated on the paper. 


J. HOWARD PRESSLEY, manager of the 
land and geological departments of Sun 
Oil Company in the Dallas division, de- 
parted late last week for a check of the 
company’s lease holdings in Mississippi 
and Alabama. 


WALTER K. LINK, chief geologist of 
Standard Oil Company of Louisiana, is 
on a business trip to New York and 
later will atend the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of Petroleum Geologists 
in Chicago. 


W. L. DOUTHIT, West Texas scout for 
Magnolia Petroleum Company, has been 
transferred from Midland to Ardmore 
to cover operations in South Oklahoma. 
He was succeeded at Midland by Dan 
3. Green, formerly in the company’s 
geological department. 


HENRY C. JUDD has been elected assist- 
ant treasurer of Standard Oil Compan 
of California, succeeding George . 
O'Brien, recently elected company treas- 
urer of the company. Judd joined the 
company in 1930. 


W. A. DELANEY, JR., Ada Oklahoma, 
has been re-appointed chairman of the 
tax policy and advisory committee of the 
Independent Petroleum Association of 
America. Members are: F. A. Calvert, 
Oil & Gas Association of Michigan, 
Saginaw, vice chairman; C. P. Watson, 
California Oil & Gas Association, Los 
Angeles; Lloyd Williamson, California 
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Yarnell, Yarnell-Carlson Oil Company 
Wichita: I M. Moffitt, Louisiana-Ar 
kansas Divisior Mid-Continent Oil & 
Gas Association, Shrev eport Merle 
Becker W. C. Mi Bride lr c St Louis 
Hollis Watsor Wilmor QO:l Company 
Artesia. New Mexico: R. E. Parr, Phillips 
Petroleum Company, Bartlesville; J. G 
Puterbaugh, McAlester Fuel Company, 
McAlester, Oklahoma E H Balch 
Barnsdall Oil Company, Tulsa: E. H 
Moore, E. H. Moore, Inc., Tulsa; Sam J 
Brill, Kendall Refining Company, Brad 
ford, Pennsylvania; J. C. Hunter, Grish 
am Hur ter Corporati n, Abilene. Texas 


M. W. Mattison. Guiberson Oil Com 
pany Dallas James Dewitt May. Stodel 
Oil Company, Dallas; A. A. Seeligson, 
Transwestern Oil Company, San An 
tonio and Fred Sehmann., Petroleum 


Producers Company, Wichita Falls 


PRESTON P. NIBLEY, senior in petro 
leum engineering at the University of 


Oklah« ma, Norman, has been awarded 
a fellowship by Tau Beta Pi, honorary 
engineering fraternity. He had previously 
been designated the university's outstand 


ng engineering student 


DR. IRVING PERRINE addressed the 
Oklahoma City Geological Society 1 
] “Geology of the 


Universe.” 


1 
geologist, 


DR. CHARLES N. GOULD, 


traced the histor eology in Oklahoma 





yvefore an evening meeting ot the Okla 
homa City Geological Society April 1st 


REX DAWSON, Carter Oil Company, was 
the principal speaker at the Oklahoma Oil 
Scouts Association dinner meeting, held 
April 5 at the Biltmore Hotel. Oklahoma 
City 


L. L. FOLEY, geologist, 
sa Geological Society April 1 on “Re- 
gional Structure and Tectonics of the 
Mid-Continent Area.” 


CHARLIE GROAT, production engineer 
for Shell Oil Company, has been trans- 
ferred from Tulsa to Wichita Falls 


FLOYD R. FARRIS, Stanolind Oil and 
Gas Company, will discuss “Influence of 
High Temperatures and Pressures on Ce- 
ment Slurries” at a meeting of the A. I. 
M. E. April 8 at the University of Tulsa. 


J. D. McCAMEY, director of safety for 
Carter Oil Company, will talk before the 
Engineers Club of Tulsa April 29 on 
“Engineering in Reference to Industrial 
Safety.” 


JOHN SCROGGINS, formerly with 
Stanolind Oil and Gas Company but 
now an operator in Texas, recently vis- 
ited Shreveport 


BARNEY FEAGIN, JR., executive of Bar- 
Don Oil Company, Tulsa, visited Shreve- 
port last week 


DR. ROBERT E. WILSON, president of 
Pan American Petroleum & Transport 
Company, New York, was a Houston 
visitor last week 


C. J. DAVIDSON and W. J. Weaver, Fort 
Worth operators, were in Houston last 
week 


GEORGE ETZ, formerly active in New 
Mexico and more recently engaged in 
developing holdings in the Slaughter 
field, West Texas, has organized the San 
Andres Production Company. Head- 
quarters are at Lubbock, Texas. 


addressed the Tul 
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PRESTON P. NIBLEY 


Awarded Tau Beta Pi Fellowship 


JOSEPH HORNBERGER, JR., geologist 
with The Texas Company, has resigned 
to go into busir He will 


specialize in subsurface geology. 


»ss for himself 





MATTHEW B. SWEENEY, 


Sun Oil 


agent in 
charge of Company's Dallas 
district office, returned to duty late last 
week after being ill for five months. 


BARNEY HORRIGAN, in the scouting 
department of Sinclair Prairie Oil Com- 
pany, has been transferred from Tulsa to 


Tyler, Texas. 


WILLIAM SHIELS, engineering depart- 
ment employe of the Sun Oil Company, 
has resigned to become manager of Texas 
Blue Print Company, a Dallas concern. 


DIED: 


C. R. TYRRELL, 54, president of the Mar- 
tell Petroleum Company, died in San 
Antonio March 28. He had been active 
in North Texas development before mov- 
ing to San Antonio 17 years ago. 


TOM M. HOLMES, veteran driller in West 
Central Texas, and his wife were fatally 
injured April 1 in an auto accident near 
Cross Plains, Texas, where they had re- 


sided the past 2 years. 


FELIX QUINLAN, 88, producer of Tulsa, 
died April 3. 


Houston University students 
organize geology society 


Students at the University of Hous- 
ton, many of whom are employed with 
oil companies, have organized a geo- 
logical society, with Phillip Allin, Gulf 
Oil Corporation, president; E. J. Mur- 
doch, Shell Oil Corporation, vice presi- 
dent; Russell Casey, Woodley Petro- 
leum Company, treasurer, and John 








Kelly, The Ohio Oil Company, secre- 


tary 
Fred E. Smith and R. C 


Structors 1n 


Woods, in- 
the department of geology, 
are sponsors of the society 

Students majoring in the study of 
geology organized the society to oper- 
ate on t plan and principle as 
geological societies in other 
and universities. 

Paul Weaver, chief geophysicist of 
Gulf Oil Corporation, is scheduled to 
lecture to the society April 10° on 
“Origin of Large Salt Deposits, Includ- 
ing Those in Salt Domes.” 


1i€@ samc 


colle LCs 


Gulf Oil Corporation 
honors 10,000 employes 


Ten thousand men 
have completed 10 years or more of 
service with the Gulf Oil Corporation 
and affiliated companies are being con- 
gratulated by J. Frank 


and women who 


Drake, presi- 
dent, who on behalf of W. L. Mellon, 
chairman, and the board of directors, 
extends greetings to all employes and 
particularly to workers employed from 
10 to 38 vears. 


The veteran employes are receiving 
awards at district gatherings 
currently being held in vari 


SeCTVICE 


Mus sections 


of the country. The awards consist of 
a gold pin, set with diamonds signify- 
ing 10 years service and rubies for 5 
additional years, and a service award 
certificate printed on parchment 


Praising the progressive c 
in American business 
have recognized the 
give jobs, but stead 
manent jobs, Drake declare 

“They know that this kin 


ompanies 
and industry who 
need not only t 


lier and more per 





ployment security is of ‘eless value 

to the worker, to his family and to the 

company of which he is a part 
“Forty percent of the entire Gulf 


rganization has been continuously em- 
ployed for 10 years or more—through 
one of the most difficult and uncertain 
decades in business history. Of the 
10,000, 2,250 have been with the com- 
pany for more than 20 years and more 
than 600 have been steadily employed 
with us for more than 25 years. Think 
of that in connection with a company 
and an industry that 25 years ago were 
comparatively small. We believe that 
you'll agree that it is an impressive 
record—a record that reflects credit not 
only on Gulf, but on the petroleum in- 
dustry and all men and 
tified with it. 

“Even though we cannot show it on 
our books, the loyalty and devotion of 
our people are among our most valued 
assets and it is to recognize these qual- 
ities that the Gulf Service Award 
has been adopted. 

“A recent survey showed the national 
average term of employment in all in- 
dustries in the United States to be ap- 
proximately 3. years. 
the estimated average 
ployment in the Gulf 
about 7% years. This, i 
viable record. 

“So in presenting service awards t 
10,000 men and women at this time, we 
want to do more than recognize the 
part they have played in the develop- 
ment of our company. We want also to 
express our sincere conviction that it 
is through employment like 
these that American business and in- 
dustry have made possible such a high 
degree of personal security for millions 
of individuals in these United States.” 


1 


women iden- 


Plan 


Conservatively, 
period of em- 
companies is 
indeed, is an en- 


records 
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These Men Speak and Preside at 
A. P. I. Eastern District Meeting 
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Columbus. Ohio. April 11-12 


DEWITT T. RING, vice president of The 
Preston Oil Company, Columbus, is chairman 
of the Eastern District of the American Pe- 
troleum Institute's Division of Production, 
and will preside at the opening session Thurs- 
day morning. He attended Ohio State Uni- 
versity 1907-08, and was graduated from 
State University, Kent, Ohio, in 1911 with 
degree of Bachelor of Science. Did  post- 
graduate work at University of Chicago 1912- 
15. Was associated with F. Julius Fohs and 
Humphries Corporation 1915-23. Consulting 
geologist at Tulsa and El Dorado 1924-27. In 
1928, entered employ of Ohio Fuel Gas and 
Ohio Fuel Supply companies as geologist. In 
1939, appointed vice president of The Preston 
Oil Company, which, as well as the Ohio Fuel, 
is subsidiary of Columbia Gas & Electric 
Company. 


WILLIAM A. WATKINS, division superin- 
tendent, The Carter Oil Company, Mattoon, 
Illinois, will preside at the Friday afternoon 
session. He studied at the University of North 
Carolina, Colorado School of Mines and Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma; graduating from the 
latter with degrees of B.S. and M.A, For two 
years was instructor in geology and did grad- 
uate work at Cornell University. Was en- 
gaged in geological exploration work in Vene- 
zuela for Standard Oil Company of Vene- 
zuela, and in Argentina and Chile for Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Argentina, later becom- 
ing division superintendent of Standard Oil 
Company of Argentina, 


M. G. GULLEY, assistant geologist of Gulf 
Oil Corporation, Pittsburgh, will preside at 
the Friday morning session. Gulley graduated 
from William Jewell College in 1920 with an 
A.B, degree. 


J. J. SCHMIDT, of The East Ohio Gas Com- 
pany, Cleveland, presides Thursday afternoon, 
April 11. Schmidt, educated at the University 
of Indiana, has been employed by The East 
Ohio Gas Company fer 17 years, He has 
served as geologist, assistant field superin- 
tendent and general superintendent of the 
field department. 


FRANKLIN T. REDMAN, research engineer 
for Hall Laboratories, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, collaborates with R. F. Mackie on a 
paper entitled “‘Water Treatment for Preven- 
tion of Secale and Corrosion in Connection 
with Water Flooding,” to be read Thursday 
morning, April 11. Redman graduated from 
University of Pittsburgh in 1934 with the de- 
gree of B.S. in chemistry. Since that time he 
has been employed by Hall Laboratories, and 
has been engaged in research and development 
work on sodium hexametaphosphate as a 
means of combatting the precipitation of cal- 
cium sulphate, calcium carbonate and iron 
from flooding waters. 
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GUSTAV EGLOFF, director of research, Uni- 
versal Oil Products Company, Chicago, will 
be heard Friday morning, April 12, on the 
subject of “Crude Oil and Its Competitive 
Fuels.” Egloff graduated from Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1912 with a B.A. degree; received 
an M.A. degree from Columbia University in 
1913 and a WHoctor of Philosophy from Colum- 
bia in 1916. Given honorary Doctor of Science 
by Brooklyn Institute of Technology in 1938. 
Employed by the U. S. Bureau of Mines, but 
resigned to become chief chemist of Aetna 
Chemical Company. Since 1917 has been di- 
rector of research for Universal Oil Products 
Company, Author of over 400 articles and 
books on petroleum, has received 250 patents 
on various processing methods. 


ALFRED H. BELL, geologist and head of Oil 
and Gas Division of Illinois State Geological 
Survey, Urbana, Illinois, speaks on “Geology 
and Development of the Illinois Basin Area,”’ 
Friday afternoon, April 12, Bell graduated 
from the University of Toronto in 1917, and 
received the degree of Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1926. He served with 
the Canadian Overseas Expedition from 1917 
to 1919. He was assistant in field parties of 
Canadian Geological Survey in 1914, and 
1920-23 inclusive. From 1924-26, Bell served 
as geologist with The Texas Company's Kan- 
sas Division; and in July, 1926, joined the 
staff of the Illinois Geological Survey. 


GEORGE W. MYERS, of Sun Oil Company, 
Toledo, speaks Friday morning, April 12, on 
“Interesting Developments in Michigan.” 
Graduated in 1910 from Millersville (Penn- 
sylvania) State Normal School, he was princi- 
~y of Township High School 1910-11. In 1915, 
e was graduated from University of Pitts- 
burgh with the degree of Engineer of Mines, 
From 1915 to 1917, he served as geologist for 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey and 
Cities Service Company, and since 1917 has 
been geologist for Sun Oil Company. 


J. A. FOX, of Foley & Fox Drilling Con- 
tractors, Washington, Pennsylvania, s ks 
on “Problems in Deep Cable Tool Drilling, 
Appalachian District,” Friday morning, Apri 
12. Since 1915 he has been drilling and con- 
tracting the drilling of oil and gas tests in 
the fields of Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
Eastern Ohio. 


ROGER C, HUTCHINGS, of the American Pe- 
troleum Institute, New York, speaks on “‘Con- 
servation and Proration Without Allowables,” 
Thursday morning, April 11. Hutchings was 
tor many years with a subsidiary of the 
United States Steel Corporation in sales pro- 
motion activities, later in advertising and 
public relations work, and has recently joined 
the staff of the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute’s Public Relations Committee, 
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Markets embody weakness 
as well as strength 


The industry’s markets currently pre- 
sent a mixed picture, with refined prod- 
ucts ranging from strong to unsteady 
and the crude market steady than 
in the recent past, because of overpro- 
duction 


less 


Kerosene and Diesel Oil 

Kerosene currently is the strong 
product of the industry, supplies being 
unusually scarce as the heavy consum- 
ing season on farms proceeds. Some 
Mid-Continent refiners are completely 
“sold out” of kerosene and are in the 
market themselves for supplies to aug- 
ment their own production in fulfilling 
contracts. The firmness of kerosene ex- 
tends throughout the country east of 
California, and prices have been edging 
upward. 

Also firm is the market for Diesel oil, 
which is closely similar to kerosene. 
Several sellers on the Atlantic coast 
last week advanced their quotations for 
Diesel oil 10 cents a barrel. 


Fuel Oils and Lubes 
Light fuel oils have been in diminish- 
ing demand as the heating season has 
waned, although prices have remained 
generally unchanged. 
Bunker oil, however, continues firm, 
with supplies comparatively light, and 


prices are holding steady at the 
improved levels 
Demand for lubricants has continued 


lighter than in recent months, and quo- 


present 


tations have been lowered slightly fur- 
ther by refiners of Western Pennsyl- 
vania and of the Mid-Continent. The 


sharp improvement of the lube oil mar- 
kets during the past fall and winter 
resulted in considerable part from the 
brisk export business, and foreign buy- 
ers lately have not been particularly 
active in the market, while domestic 
demand also has lagged somewhat, be- 
cause of the slower tempo of industrial 
and business activity in the past few 
months. Industrial consumption repre- 
sents a very material part of the de- 
mand for lubricants, and the lube oil 
markets consequently react sensitively 
to fluctuations in general business ac- 
tivity. 
Gasoline Market 

The gasoline market has continued to 
hold its former position in the face of 
the record-breaking gasoline _ stocks, 
prices late last week having been gen- 


erally about the same as a week pre- 
viously. 
Some encouragement was given by 


the fact that additions to storage final- 
ly were practically stopped in the week 
March 30, 
having gone into the tanks during the 


ended 


7 days. 


at the 


end of the 


only 


72,000 barrels 


The 101,370,000 barrels on hand 


week may represent 


Trends of United States Production and Stocks 


Figures are from American Petroleum Institute weekly reports, 
crude stocks, which are from Bureau of Mines weekly reports 


except those on 








Crude Oil | Crude Runs 





FUEL OIL STOCKS 











| 
Production to Stills Crude Oil | Gasoline |— 
(Barrels (Barrels Stocks Stocks (| Gas Oil & Residual 

WEEK ENDED Daily) Daily) (Barrels) | (Barrels) | Dist. Fuels Fuel Oil 

1937: 
EE, Ts 0c «6 alee 3,731,450 | 3,425,000 | 309,506,000 66,997,000 112,111,000 
eptember 25 3,666,300 63,455,000 | 307,974,000 65,620,000 116,472,000 

1938: 
March 19 ple ae ee 3.433.550 | 3,080,000 | 306,380,000 | 593,192,000 122,067,000 
November 12.. nee 3,243,250 3,180,000 | 273,394,000 | 667 551,000 34,175,000 120,491,000 
December 10 3,245,100 3,150,000 (269,509,000 | 68,687,000 32,068,000 118,711,000 
December 31....... 3,201,450 3,115,000 | 273,024,000 | 71,695,000 29,082,000 | 115,741,000 

1939: 
at Pere 3,248,250 3,235,000 | 271,763,000 77,279,000 26,583,000 112,766,000 
February 25......... 3,328,850 3,185,000 | 271,758,000 84,597,000 | 23,419,000 | 110,252,000 
| aaa 3,382,350 3,225,000 | 273,915,000 87,561,000 | 21,487,000 | 107,551,000 
April 22 3,526.700 | 3,280,000 | 277,156,000 287 .769,000 21,085,000 | 105,035,000 
April 29 48,2 | 3,405,000 | 278,440,000 86,794,000 | 725,844,000 | 7108,409,000 
May 6 | 3,275,000 |2278,607,000 86,216,000 26,167,000 | 108,597,000 
ee ere | 3,405,000 | 278,289,000 84,152,000 26,992,000 109,386,000 
> a 3,430,000 | 272,297,000 81,733,000 | 30,239,000 111,726,000 
July 29 fi 9 | 3,460,000 | 268,513,000 77,887,000 34,900,000 114,053,000 
August 5 V 3. 909. 400 3,445,000 | 268,982,000 76,431,000 | 35,601,000 114,512,000 
August 26 a 91 690,800 | 3,475,000 | 246,982,000 | 73,475,000 | 37,722,000 116,237,000 
September 30 3,658,200 | 3,560,000 | 233,023,000 | 71,168,000 38,081,000 115,466,000 
 » a 3,435,850 | 3,505,000 | 231,564,000 | 871,152,000 38,549,000 114,397,000 
SE Mo occaneeee 3,771,550 | 13,650,000 |3229,127,000 72,122,000 39,358,000 | 115,060,000 
October 28 3.498,500 3,520,000 | 230,453,000 72,660,000 39,562,000 | 114,786,000 
November 25......... 3,818,100 | 3,510,000 | 231,811,000 75,595,000 38,527,000 112,106,000 
December 30 3,545,000 3,445,000 | 237,742,000 80,985,000 34,184,000 106,680,000 

4 } | 

January 27 3,611,600 3,470,000 | 237,339,000 87,914,000 27 407,000 103,015,000 
February 3... 3,498,800 3,395,000 | 239,380,000 89,337,000 26,861,000 102,536,000 
February 10 3,688,100 3,460,000 | 239,510,000 91,649,000 26,007 ,000 102,344,000 
February 17 3,717,950 3,570,000 
February 24 3,732,100 3,490,000 
DE Mo ceasacecess 3,798,250 3,445,000 
oe, ee 3,828,550 3,450,000 
March 16 3,890,050 3,500,000 
March 23.. ; is 3,871,450 3,560,000 
March 30, 1940...... 3,841,250 3,585,000 


244. 126.000 


245,762,000 | 


246,762,000 
247,401,000 





93,985,000 
96,719,000 
98,364,000 
99,397,000 
100,616,000 
101,298,000 
{1101,370,000 


25,876,000 
25,390,000 
25,015,000 
24,560,000 
24,075,000 
23,275,000 
23,278,000 


103,424,000 
103,419,000 
103,521,000 
103,825,000 
103,588,000 
102,798,000 
103,081,000 





























April > Fa 3,358,200 83,191,000 |4273,915,000 _ 87,068,000 25,990,000 109,028,000 
Cc hange in past year +14.3% 4+12.3% 9.7% +16.3% —10.4% —5.5% 
1 All time peak. ? Peak for 1939. 8 Lowest since April, 1922. 4Stocks, March 25, 1939. 


5 Peak prior to 1939. 


6 Lowest for year. 
terminals, in transit, etc., 


except in California. 8 


1922, due to the shutdown of six Mid-Continent states. 
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7 Prior to April 29, 1939, data did not include stocks at 
® Lowest since October 


March, 


1939, daily average. 


PRODUCT PRICES 


REFINED GASOLINE 


Range Late Changes 
Last Week from Week 


(Cents a gal.) Before 

Oklahoma Kefineries: 
62 Octane and under 3% 4% 
63-66 Octane 4 44 
67-69 Octane 4% 4% 
70-72 Octane 4% 5 
Mid-Western Tank Car: 
62 Octane and under 3% 4% 
63-66 Octane 4 4s, 
67-69 Octane 4% 4 
70-72 Octane 4% 5 
New York Harbor: 
70 Octane and under 6% 6% 
72-74 Octane 6% 77% 

NATURAL GASOLINE 
Grade 26-70: 
F.C.B. Group 3 1% 1% 
F.O.B. Brecken- 

ridge, Texas 1% #$&1% —\% 
KEROSENE 
Oklahoma Refineries: 
41-43 water white 3% 4% 
42-44 water white 4 4% 
Mid-Western Tank Car: 
41-43 water white 3% 4% 
42-44 water white 4 4% 
New York Harbor: 6 6% 
RANGE OIL 


At Oklahoma Refineries 3% 3% 
In Mid-Western Market, 
Group 3 basis 3% #4 


LIGHT FUEL OILS 
Oklahoma Refineries: 
No. 1 straw 3% 3% 
No. 3 3% 3% 
Mid-Western Tank Car: 
No, 1 straw 3% 3% 
No. 3 3% 3% 
New York Harbor: 
No. 1 6 6% 
No. 3 5% 5% 


HEAVY FUEL OILS 
(Per Barrel) 
Oklahoma Refineries: 


No. 6 50 50 
Mid-Western Tank Car: 

No. 5 75 75 
No, 6 45 55 
New York Harbor: 

No. 5 $1.70 $1.85 
No. 6 1.50 1.50 


BUNKER C FUEL OIL 

(Per barrel, ships bunkers) 
Gulf Coast $ .90 $1.00 
New York Harbor 1.50 1.50 


DIESEL OIL 
(Per barrel, ships bunkers) 
Gulf Coast $1.70 $1.70 
New York Harbor 2.20 2.35 


LUBRICATING OIL 

Oklahoma Refineries: 
Bright stock, 150-160 vis- 

cosity at 210°, 10-25 

pour test 20 
Neutral oil, pale, No. 3 

color, 150 viscosity at 

100°, 0-10 pour test 
Western Pennsylvania: 
Bright stock, 145-155 vis- 

cosity, at 210°, 25 

pour test 23 24 eee —1 
Neutral oil, No. 3 color, 

150 viscosity, at 70°, 

25 pour test 24 24 


24% 


13% 





the high of the year, as additions in 
April are somewhat unusual. 
However, the present inventory is 
approximtaely 20,000,000 barrels in ex- 
cess of actually needed working stocks, 
and the trend of the gasoline market 
this spring and summer will depend 
greatly on the degree of success in 
working off the surplus. So far the ex- 
cess is not weighing heavily on the 
market, but as the season advances and 
the period of diminishing consumption 
draws nearer, pressure on the gasoline 
market may be expected to increase. 
Meanwhile, the gasoline situation is 
being aggravated by the current over- 
production of crude oil, which naturally 
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211,575 HP FOR PIPE LINES 
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@ $10,000,000 Saved Operators in Capital Investment 


Approximately $10,000,000 have been saved operators in 15 
years in Capital investments alone by use of Utility Electric 
Power for pipe line operations. This saving of capital invest- 
ment is exclusive of the additional savings effected in a 
great number of cases by lower fixed charges, labor, and 
maintenance. 


By using Utility Electric Power your electric power com- 
pany assumes the capital investment in power facilities. You 
pay only for the power as used. 


211,575 H. P. of Motors Used in Pipe Line Stations 


In 15 years, Utility Electric Power has provided service 
facilities for 144 of Pump Station capacity for trunk pipe 
lines—reflecting preference for Utility Electric Power. 


& Installations Increase 10,000 to 20,000 H. P. Annually 


The average increase in installations, during the preceding 
15 years, has been from 10,000 to 20,000 H.P. annually, 
which is convincing evidence that Utility Electric power has 
proved efficient and extremely economical. 


oo] For facts concerning your power problem — whether for 
pipelining, refining or production—visit your electric power 
company. There’s no obligation. 





The Petroleum Electric 
See Our Exhibit Power Association is the 


INTERNATIONAL outgrowth of a desire 
PETROLEUM on the part of electric 
EXPOSITION power companies to ren- 
der greater service, 

TULSA through cooperative ef- 
MAY.18-25 fort, to the Petroleum 


Ind : 
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PETROLEUM ELECTRIC POWER ASSOCIATION 
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Crude Markets Unsteady 


Lhe crude i] 1! arke t has be Tri¢ I 
easil \ nsteady tollowing the pr 
mulgation of April allowables, as crud 
output materially in excess of market 
lemand has been authorized awain, as 
in March (me MWlajor purchaser has 
sharply reduced takings in Kansas, 
West Texas, New Mexico, North Texas 
and other areas, and also has discon 
tinued taking on new well connections 
Considerable crude is reported to be 


selling for less than posted prices in 
the Mid-Continent as well as in Illinois 

Crude oil stocks have been steadily 
increasing since mid-February, and a 
further large addition is in prospect for 


April 


Spacing for La Vernia field 

An order issued by the Texas Rail 
road Commission last week provides 
that wells drilled in the La Vernia field, 
Guadalupe County, may be spaced 200 
feet from lease lines and 400 feet apart 


United States Crude Oil Production | 


High operations cause 
additions to stocks 


| ( 1 1 t \ nmtit ( 1 perat 

‘ i ( ( i i tively 
il¢ I Cs b 

u le il d renine | iré Increasing 

It thie week ef led \l ir 30, crud 
l luction was reduced 30,000 bat 
els i la put rut still were 
‘ ed 25.000 b els laily The 
lat it re than the lar 
< < 1 | ibs | rue¢ ils S well 

i Th vere TI ed int st ig 

The stocks of gasoline increased only 
a little, as lemand was comparatively 
lara Inventories of light fuel oils 
were increas¢ | sli htlv, and those of 
heavy fuel oils nominally 

Despite the large runs to refinery 
tills, crud | again accumulated in 
storage, the stocks having risen trom 
246,762,000 to 247,401,000 barrels in the 
week ended Marcl 23, latest period 


for which figures are available 


Production and Runs 

United States crude oil production 
averaged 3,841,250 barrels dailv in the 
final week of March, according to the 
American Petroleum Institute, or about 
340,000 barrels a day more than indt- 
cated average daily market demand for 
the month. The output was 14.3 percent 
greater than that in the corresponding 
week last vear 

Crude runs to stills were increased 
to 3,585,000 barrels daily and were then 
12.3 percent larger than the average 
of 3,191,000 barrels daily for March of 
last vear 

Production of gasoline was increased 
from 11,452,000 barrels in the previous 
week to 11,570,000 barrels in the 7 days 


Cl led Miarcl 30. and ( mpare 


10.655.000 barrels weekly n Nat 
ieee ee 

SOG . vas an I « » al thie 
new all-time peak of 101,370,000 barrels 
in the week ended March 30, from 101 
298,000 barrels a week earlier, the rate 
of accumulation havine been reduced 
materially further, and the high point 
I hie Veal apparently having beer 
approached. The inventory now ts 16.3 
percent higher than a year ago, the 
st iv¢ nN \p il ] last vea iving 
taled 87,068,000 barrels 


Fuel Oil Stocks 
Withdrawals from stocks of heating 
ils finally have ceased, 3000 barrels 
having been added to storage in the 
week of March 30. The inventory of 
gas oil and distillate fuel now is 104 
percent lower than a year ago, and un 
less refiners deliberately build up stocks 
more than usually this spring and sum- 
mer, scarcity is to be expe cted next 
fall and winter, comparable wit! 
more acute than that of the past season 
of heavy consumption 

The inventory of residual fuel oil was 
increased nearly 300,000 barrels in the 
week ended March 30, as output ex 
ceeded the somewhat lagging demand 
Stocks of 103,081,000 barrels now are 
5.5 percent smaller, however, than those 
held a vear ago. 


Toborg 2-acre spacing ordered 


Two-acre spacing for wells in the 
Toborg field, Pecos County, is provided 
in a new Texas Railroad Commission 
order. Wells may be spaced 150 feet 
from lease lines and 300 feet apart 
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DISTRICT OR STATE April) in April April 6 Mar. 30 DISTRICT OR STATE April) in April April 6 Mar. 30 
TEXAS— LOUISIANA— 
Texas Panhandle 70,650 78,400 North Louisiana 60,883 67,250 68,150 
| North Texas 95,500 106,500 South Louisiana 223,250 221,300 217,900 
} West Central Texas 30,200 33,350 
West Texas 248,500 275,950 Total Louisiana 257,000 284,133 288,550 286,050 
East Central Texas 82,000 90,850 
East Texas Field 398,100 397,950 KANSAS... 151,000 151,000 175,350 180,400 
South Texas 245,200 267,950 
Texas Gulf Coast 229,900 256,200 NEW MEXICO 100,000 114,000 114,700 114,500 
Total Texas 1,332,000 1,514,433* 1,400,050 | 1,507,150 EASTERN STATES— 
Pennsylvania Grade 73,400 73,200 
CALIFORNIA— Others, Eastern 23,700 23,500 
Long Beach 45,000 43,400 
Midway-Sunset 56,500 44,000 Total Eastern States 101,500 97,100 96,700 
Kettleman Hills 51,100 49,350 
Wilmington 83,400 82,950 MOUNTAIN STATES— 
Others. 361,400 373,200 Wyoming 60,600 72,250 71,000 
Montana 15,200 : 16,800 17,000 
Total California 590,000 592,000 597,400 592,900 Colorado... 3,500 3,950 4,000 
OKLAHOMA— Total Mountain States 89,300 93,000 92,000 
Oklahoma City 102,500 89,450 
Seminole Area 106,000 93,500 MICHIGAN 63,000 62,000 63,050 64,750 
Others 212,275 230,175 
| ARKANSAS. 64,500 70,000 70,550 70,250 
Total Oklahoma 413,000 413,000 420,775 413,125 
MISSISSIPPI 3,900 8,100 7,800 
ILLINOIS— 
Salem 258,500 264,500 INDIANA 7,800 8,800 9,800 
Louden 77,200 74,800 
Other New Pools 83,700 78,650 tTotal 8 Prorated States | 2,970,500 3,219,566 3,130,425 | 3,227,475 
Old Pools 9,000 8,300 
Total United States 3,500,600 3,765,825 3,860,025 
Total Illinois 380,000 428,400 426,250 


++ * 





Daily average, considering general shutdown April 1, and 11 other days shutdown in the East Texas Field. 
Recommendation of Central Committee of California Producers. 
Texas, California, Oklahoma, Kansas, New Mexico, Michigan, Arkansas, Louisiana. 
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Illinois 





Coles County wildcat has 
small show in St. Peter 


Centralia, Ill.—Most 
velopment in Illinois’ oil week was re- 
covery of a light show of oil in the 
St. Peter sand at a Coles County wild- 
cat, The Carter Oil Company’s James 
H. Seaman 1, NW NE SW 35-12n-7e, 
2 miles south of Mattoon, at 4691-95 
feet. 

Fifteenth to reach the formation in 
the state’s oil history, the test was drill- 
ing below 4750 feet. It is the first to 
recover any showing in the St. Peter, 
a horizon comparable to the Wilcox of 
Oklahoma, and it was on possibilities 
of this formation that many major 
company lease were written in 1935 and 
1936, prior to the discovery of shallow 
production. The St. Peter has never 
been explored in a new Illinois field 
where there is shallow production. 

Seaman 1 topped the formation at 
1689 and the 4-foot 


significant de- 


feet core showed 
tightly cemented hard sand with a 
ive show of oil. Seaman 1 topped the 


Glen Dean at 1654 feet. Cypress at 1755 
feet, Weiler at 1760 feet, Aux Vases at 
1966 feet, Salem at 2221 feet, Carper 
at 3018 feet, Devonian at 3170 feet, Si- 


lurian at 3240 feet, and Trenton at 
4061 feet, recovering several small 
shows in the Devonian and _ higher 


formations. Elevation is 750 feet. 

In Edwards County, a two-pay pool 
was indicated when Thurman Hill's 
Harrv Wick 1, C NE SE NE 24-2s-10e, 
showed 1000 feet of oil on a 20-minute 
lrill-stem test from Waltersburge sand 

2373 feet. Total depth is 2387 feet. 
Casing has been cemented. The well is 
near Noah & Morrison’s Barnes 1, 
completed as a 250-barrel McCloskv 
well to open a new field 2 miles south 
of Albion. The other test in the imme- 
diate area, Superior Oil Company’s 
Wood 1, NW SW NW 9-2s-lle, was 
drilling at 2670 feet and will test the 


MeClosky 


Benoist in White County 

In White County, the first Benoist 
Bethel) sand well in the southeast 
part of the Basin was nearing comple- 
tion after swabbing 150 barrels in 24 
hours. It is W. F. Fortner’s C. P. Cal- 
vin 1, NE NE SW 9-4s-14w, with pay 
at 2706-23 feet 

In the Centralia field of Clinton and 
Marion counties, the week was marred 
by the worst disaster in the history of 
the state’s oil development, a gas ex- 
plosion at a townsite oil well in which 
a drilling crew of six was fatally 
burned and a house destroyed. The 
accident has caused state authorities to 
investigate drilling and producing prac- 
tices in the field and orders have al- 
ready been issued to move tanks and 
flares near a grade schol. 

One of the pool’s best completions 
during the week was G. H. Blanken- 
Conrad-Roth 1, SE 12-1n-lw, 
which flowed 640 barrels natural, and 


ship’s 
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then made 213% barrels in three hours 
following a 3000-gallon acid treatment 
in Devonian pay at 2902-23 feet. Ru- 
mors of an early Trenton test in the 
field persisted, but no location has been 
announced. 

Devonian development in the Lake 
Centralia-Salem field of Marion County 
was moved westward with near com- 
pletion of I. D. Lain’s Dempsey 11, 
NE NE SW 31-2n-2e, which had pay 
at 3347-63 feet. Plug has been drilled, 
and the well was to go on production 
immediately. Two east outposts were 
also nearing completion: Wiser Oil 
Company’s Weems 13 and 14, NW NW 
33-2n-2e, which had pay at 3444-60 feet 
and 3465-75 feet, respectively. Both 
were on production. 

Carter Oil Company, principal oper- 


ator in the Louden field of Fayette 
County, indicated an increase in its 
drilling program was to begin soon. 
According to a company representa- 


Carter’s 860 
increased to 


tive, it is expected that 
wells in the county will be 
1000 bv fall. 

In Jefferson County Magnolia Petro- 
leum Company’s Lettie Jones 1, a wild- 
cat in NE 10-3s-2e, was drilling below 
2900 feet. It topped Glen Dean at 2095, 
Hardinsburg at 2137 feet, Gonconda at 
2192 feet, Cypress at 2323 feet, Stein 
at 2353 feet, Benoist at 2496 feet, and 
Aux Vases at 2566 feet. 

Kingwood Oil Company’s Devonian 
test in White County, Paul Martin 1, 
NW SW NE 13-7s-8e, was drilling at 
4401 feet, after finding Cypress at 2574 
feet, Aux Vases at 2835 feet, and Fre- 
donia at 2902 feet. 





Indiana 





New Gibson County strike 
believed in St. Louis lime 


Evansville, Ind.—Al Braden’s George 
Simpson 1, SE NE 19-3s-llw, south 
of Owensville in Gibson County, was 
rated a 120-barrel pumper after 1000 
gallons of acid to open a new pool. 
It is believed first production from the 


St. Louis lime east of the Wabash 
River. 

C. R. Obermeyer’s Frank Kleiderer 
1, SE SE 28-3s-14w, ™% mile west of 
production at Griffin, Gibson County, 
topped Aux Vases at 2774 feet, and 
core at 2776-88 feet showed 10 feet of 
saturation. It was waiting on cement 


fates & Lichlyter, Evansville, are con- 
tractors. 

Two miles west of Princeton, Gibson 
County, in the Pennsylvania-sand-pro- 
ducing West Princeton field, Al Braden 
located C. Knight 1, NE NW SW 2- 
2s-llw, as a McClosky test. 

Six miles east of the Siosi Devonian 
field, Forrest Oul Corporation's 7. R. 
Riggs 1, Curry Township, Sullivan 


County, NE SW 33-9n-9w, was drill- 
ing at 1250 feet in a dry Mississippi 
lime, headed for the Devonian. 

In Spencer County, southwest of St. 
Meinrad, Ohio Oil Company’s Philo- 
mena Holtzman 1, SE SE 28-4s-4w, 
topped Devonian at 2171 feet, and a 
bleeding core showed non-commercial 
saturation at 22374-4244 feet. It is 
shut down for orders at 2360 feet. 
General Geophysic Company, Denver, 
Colorado, is contractor. 

Gulf Refining Company has made 
location for the first rotary test in the 
Rockport field, Spencer County. Fed- 
eral Land Bank 1, NW NW 32-7s-6w, 
is an east offset to O. L. Sturbois’ 
Boyd 1, discovery. An outpost 2 miles 
west of Boyd 1, Damron Brothers’ W. 
S. Frank 1, NE SE 35-7s-7w, got a 
non-commercial show in the Palestine 
sand and was deepening. 

In the Richland area of Spencer 
County, George Mogan et al were spud- 
ding William Sims 1, wildcat in SW SE 
22-6s-7w. 





Kentucky 





Two Todd County wildcats 
highlight new starts 


Owensboro, Ky.—Lingerson & Moss’ 
Simon 1, wildcat, spudded 4 miles west 
of Sharon Grove, Todd County. Ed 
Noah and Myers’ Harris 1, 4 miles 
northwest of Sharon Grove, was a new 
location. 

Jack Redd et al’s Moley 1, St. Peter 
test near the old Gainesville pool, Allen 
County, was drilling below 4700 feet. 

Sun Oil Company’s George Trigg 3, 
in the Corydon section of Henderson 
County, set casing for test of the Mc- 
Closky lime. 





Forest City Basin 





Iowa test is abandoned after 
drilling through Arbuckle 


St. Joseph.—lowa saw its only test 
abandoned after the Arbuckle lime re- 
vealed no show of oil or gas. Phillips 
Petroleum Company’s Creston 1, C SE 
NE 31-71n-30w, near the city of Cres- 
ton, was a failure at 2860 feet in lime. 
\ log disclosed the following forma- 
tions: Mississippi lime at 1177 feet, Kin- 
derhook Dolomite at 1506 feet, Hunton 
lime at 1595 feet, Mazuoketa at 2298 
feet, Viola at 2346 feet, Decorah shale 
at 2723 feet, Plattsville lime at 2728 feet, 
St. Peter at 2759 feet, and Arbuckle at 


2789 feet. Eight-inch pipe was set at 
2368 feet. Water continually entered 
the hole below the Hunton formation. 

Pawnee Royalty Company was pre- 
paring to deepen Boice 1, CSL NY% 


NE NE 18-In-l6e, Richardson County 
discovery which made oil from the 
Hunton lime, to test Viola and possibly 
the Arbuckle. From 2292 feet, the well 


last pumped and flowed 78 barrels of 
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1 and 403 barrels of water daily. Op- With weather clearing up, Stephens 
erators were testing a cement shutoff & Uhri were moving in a machine to 
n the Hunton before proceeding deepen Stauffer 1, SWe NE 22-1n-13e, 
r. E. Baldwin abandoned Johnson previously stopped at 550 feet. Uhri & 
1-A,. NW NE NE 21-65n-1l5w, Schuyler Higgins et al’s Ogla 1-A, NE NW SE 
County, Missouri. Lawhon et al’s Gott SE 9-In-l4e, were starting up after 
ill 1, C SE SE 18-59n-32w, was ving rotary tools to location. Both 
dt lis bel W 25 ) i lade its are it Nebraska 
Lincoln County Hunton lime — ‘«' and shut-in pressure was 1300 
. 26 pounds. 
strike flows 300 barrels A %-mile northwest extension was 
; 1] licated for Coyle pool, Payne Coun- 
. Bg Portab Drilling Company s Ini aan : . 7 
| a ~ rer 4-17n-2e ripen ty. The Texas Company's Burroughs 
at of Coyle pool, Lincoln County, |: C.E% NE NW 11-17n-le, drilled 
( t ( ovyvie O01 AnNCO | ’ . rs - ° 
ned a new © cena lime pool, flow into Wilcox sand at 4927 feet with a 
openes ‘ i¢€ inton 11I OO], O = 


ver 300 barrels of oil 
20,000,000 cubic feet 


ing and spraying « 
with 15,000,000 to 


of gas. Drilled to 4779 feet in the Wil- 
cox by George Travis and abandoned 
on February 28, Portable Drilling Com- 
pany plugged back to 4736 feet and 
perforated with 25 shots at 4500-10 feet 
in lime topped at 4490 feet Electric 
log showed oil and gas at 4490-4520 
feet, but operators failed to test this 


horizon, believing it non-commercial. 
Sinclair Prairie Oil Company’s Ger- 
man 1, SW NW NW 1-6n-l3w, 6 miles 


southeast of Carnegie, Caddo County, 


attempted to blow out at 10,717 feet 
in the Oil Creek formation, topped 
at about 10,100 feet. Some oil and 
gas-cut mud came up between the 


surface casing and drill pipe, but wheth- 
er the gas was from the Wilcox zone 
or Oil Creek is yet undetermined. Up- 
per Wilcox had a good oil show, but 
was tight. A core taken at 10,717-730 
feet recovered 5 feet of gray lime with 
slight staining. The test was deepening 
toward the Joins series, usually the last 
150 feet of the Simpson, expected 
shortly. On the northwest flank of the 
Wichita mountains and flanking the 
deep Anadarko Basin, this wildcat is 
seeking production on the upthrow side 
of a faulted block. The company con- 
trols 1700 acres surrounding the site, 
with The Texas Company, Indian Ter- 
ritory Illuminating Oil Company, Gulf 
Oil Corporation and Amerada Petro- 
leum Corporation holding adjoining 
acreage. 

Pure Oil Company quit drilling at 
5640 feet, in basal McLish sand, and 
set 7-inch pipe at 4857 feet to test Lit- 
tle 1, C W% NE SE 28-5s-7e, Cumber- 
land discovery in Marshall County. 
Three 1000-barrel tanks have been 
erected. A drill-stem test at 4961 feet 
in Upper Tulip Creek sand showed for 
70 barrels of 38-gravity oil in 14 min- 
utes. Later, a second drill-stem test at 
5103 feet showed 30 barrels hourly with 
3,000,000 cubic feet of gas. Salt water 
penetrated the base of the McLish and 
operators decided against drilling to 
Arbuckle. A tentative location for the 
second Pure Oil Company test is Col- 
lege 1, C SE SE 27-5s-7e, across the 
Washita River in Bryan County. 

Helmerich & Payne’s McMahon 1, 
SWce SE 31-17n-le, discovery in Logan 
County, averaged 62 barrels of 43.2- 
gravity oil and 10 barrels of water for 
4 days with 100,000 cubic feet of gas 
and was completed. The Dolomite sec- 
tion of the Simpson was acidized with 
3000 gallons. Pay was logged at 5235-65 
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3200-barrel water load. On penetrating 
to 4938 feet the test flowed 28 barrels 
of oil in an undetermined time. It will 
be deepened before testing. Helmerich 
& Payne’s Kramer 1, NWc SW 24-17n- 
le, south of Covle pool, Logan County, 
perforated at 4731 feet in Hunton lime, 
topped at 4713 feet, and 900 feet of 
salt water entered the hole. It will be 
bailed down for additional perforations. 

Jones pool, Oklahoma County, had its 
second producer at J. E. Trigg and 
Hall-Briscoe, Inc.’s Hughes 1, NEc SW 
28-13n-le, which filled 2000 feet with 
oil in 30 minutes. Cleveland sand was 
logged at 4821-34 feet and casing ce- 
mented at 4820 feet. It is a southwest 
diagonal offset to the discovery. 

Malarnee Oil Company’s Harris 1, C 
SW NE 14-25-le, northwest flank of 
Ponca City pool, which previously 
showed for 40 barrels in Prue sand 
at 3760-87 feet, drilled into Chat at 
3963-4003 feet where 500 feet of crude 
was swabbed down. Pay will be shot 
and tested after deepening. 

Summit Drilling Company et al’s 
Cleer 1, C W% SE SW 6-15n-5e, strike 
6 miles northwest of Davenport pool, 
Lincoln County, flowed 313 barrels of 





oil and 32 barrels of water in 9 hours. 


Shell Pipe Line Company has started 
construction of an extension line to 
service the new area. 

Oklahoma’s two largest oil discov- 


eries of 1939 have been defined by dry 
holes. Simpson- Roodhouse Drilling 
Company’s James 4, NEc SE 9-5n-3e, 
on the northeast edge of Byars pool, 
McClain County, was abandoned at 
4005 feet in the Wilcox sand. Viola 
lime was structuraly low, and an elec- 
tric log revealed no shows. Hobart pool 
of Kiowa County was defined ™% mile 
to the northwest at Sinclair Prairie Oil 
Company’s Watkins 1, SE NE NW 18- 
7n-17w, which had salt water at 1375-77 
feet in lime and was drilling below 
1435 feet with 1000 feet of water in the 
hole. Gled Oil Company et al’s Watkins 
2, NW SW NW 20-7n-17w, a northwest 
offset to the Hobart discovery, gauged 
6,000,000 cubic feet of gas at 1066 feet 
in lime. The flow will be shut off and 
drilling resumed. 

Kerlyn Oil Company found a new 
zone in the prolific St. Louis pool of 
Pottawatomie County. Askew 1, NW 
NE NE 17-7n-Se, flowed 78 barrels of 
oil in 24 hours by heads, cutting 3 per- 
cent water. Earlsboro was topped at 
3125 feet and plugged at 3410 feet. Ten 
perforations at 3298-3303 feet, and 20 
at 3329-34 feet started the flow. The 
well, previously drilled to 2852 feet, was 
carried through the Wilcox sand to 
4357 feet but failed to show in this 
horizon. It is on the southeast end of 
the field 

On the west edge of Shawnee pool, 
Pottawatomie County, Gaskill Oil Com- 
pany’s Lee 1, NE SW NW 5-10n-4e, 
flowed and sprayed oil and gas from 
Earlsboro sand at 4445 feet. 

Patsy Oil Company’s James 2, NEc 
SW 16-5n-3e, Byars pool, flowed 1500 
barrels of oil in 12 hours after acidizing 


with 2000 gallons. Viola lime was 
topped at 3450 feet, Trenton lime at 
3529 feet and hole bottomed at 3600 


feet. On the southwest edge of Bebee 
pool, W. B. Pine’s Randall 2, NE SE 
NW 35-5n-4e. 





Kansas 





Wildcat between Harzman and 
Kraft pools showing well 


Wichita.— Between Harzman and 
Kraft pools, Barton County, George 
Hinkle cored saturated Arbuckle lime 


at Kroutwurst 1-A, C NY% NE SE 34- 
16-llw. Pipe was cemented at 3394 feet, 
top of the lime which was drilled to 
3400 feet. Jim McMorrow and McPher- 
son Drilling Company located Tonkin 
1, SWe 4-20-12w, a wildcat 3% miles 
west of Ellinwood West pool. 

Phillips Petroleum Company complet- 
ed Wondra 1, C W% SW NE 15-17- 
12w, discovery for the Wondra pool of 
Barton County, for 101 barrels of 38- 
gravity oil in 24 hours, including 4 per- 
cent acid water. Lansing lime at 3049- 
54 feet was acidized with 1500 gallons. 
Lauck & Moncrief et al’s Ehler 1, CWl 
SW NW 35-16-10w, wildcat strike be- 
tween Stoltenberg and Stratman pools, 
Ellsworth County, plugged back to 3312 
feet in Arbuckle lime and a pumping 
potential of 911 barrels of 44.8-gravity 
oil and 10 percent water was estab- 


lished. Pryor & Lockhart et al’s Strat- 
man 1,C WY% NW NW, %-mile north- 
west of Stratman pool and diagonal 1 
mile southeast of the Ehler discovery, 
was a new location. 

Two miles northeast of Pixlee pool, 
Greenwood County, C. L. Sheedy et al’s 


Hook 1, NW SW NW 4-22-10e, set 
pipe at 2344 feet, where the wildcat 


tested 1 pint of oil per hour from Mis- 
sissippi lime. Acid may make this test 
a commercial producer. Coopers et al’s 
Sowder 1, SEc NW 31-25-14e, on the 
Quincy pool trend, has machine on lo- 
cation. Youker et al have rigged up 
Esslick 1, NE NW SW 7-27-lle, near 
the Willard oil area of Greenwood 
County. Rex & Morris are starting 
Lane 1, SWc NW 21-26-7e, west of the 
Young pool, Butler County. 


Extensions 
Pool extensions continued unabated 
throughout the state. William Coppin- 
ger’s Whelan 1, C W% SW NW 29-31- 
llw, % mile northeast of Whelan pool, 
Barber County, was completed for 805 
barrels per day: It was drilled to 4385 
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A PRACTICAL ANSWER TO AN OLD PROBLEM 


El Paso Natural Gas Company...1939 program... 100% protected by Barrett Enamel 





UR customers’ experience under a great variety of PIPELINE 
) conditions constantly demonstrates the superior abil- ENAMEL 
ity of Barrett Enamel to resist the destructive effect of 
soil action to coated pipe. 

A practical solution to the problem of soil stress that varies with different soils 

. with changes in moisture content . . . with temperature . . . can be found by 
specifying Barrett Pipeline Enamel. 

Together, these features point to the immediate and future economy to be 
gained by using Barrett Enamels for all underground and underwater construction. 
The Barrett Company maintains a Pipeline Service Department to assist you in all 
protection problems, and welcomes your inquiries. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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FIELD SERVICE 


A Pipeline Service 
Department and 
Field Service men 
are provided by 
Barrett to assist en- 
gineers in the use of 
Barrett products. In- 
quiries are invited. 
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mile uthwest. Shutts 1, C NY NW 








MeN lI1NW 3-17n-4 ‘ NE 32-11-17w, was testing with 500 
Sprit Ma ( t\ feet of 1 in the hole. Arbuckle lime 
( 2400 feet ( ( i Va cl it 3631 treet and plugged 
n. N ‘ Be. Kast back to 3626 feet, having been picked 
l, Rice ¢ intv, Vickers Petroleur up at about 3600 feet. Champlin Re- 
Company’s Be 1 CWL NW NW fining Company moved South Snider 
5. 18-1 ! tficial potential ot D , Stafford County, ™ mile north 
210 barre a Arbuckle lime at 3259 east. Smith 1, CEL SE NE 17-21-llw, 
I \ ‘ t¢ t« sted 51 barrels I itural 1! 24 hours 
Harl 1) ( many ¢ i ex saturation was ( s| ed t » 3421 
( - | = ( ty eect I nd 8 | 

\g A “ 

North Texas 
W. B. Omohundro and E. C. Harlin, 


K-M-A deep test has 
showing in Ellenberger zone 
Wichita Falls.—Oil pr 


mnduction trom 


Ordoviciar horizon under the 
K-M-A field ippeared probable last 
week. Other events of importance in 
Nortl Texas involved the liscovery rt 
a new lime pool in Baylor County; the 
passing up of oil saturation by a prt 


jected Ordovician wildcat in Wilbarger 


County; the return of the pipe-line pro 

ition to 3 active Strawn pay fields; 
ind the continuation of big scale leas- 
ing in the Fort Worth syncline 


ch for deeper production under 
the K-M-A field brought forth results 


when Fain-McGaha Oil Corporation’s 
Eph Griffin 16-B, situated in the south 
west pOrtion of the Strawn pay areas 
and in W. H. Spillers Survey, A-257, 


vielded 650 feet of oil in 20 minutes 
when formation tester was used at 4352 
4489 feet in Ellenberger, topped at 4315 
feet. Seven-inch pipe is cemented near 
the 4350-foot level to try for a com- 
Top of K-M-A lime marker 
was placed at 3688 feet, indicating a 
position for the area 


pletion 


high structural 
| Iteen 


or more Ellenberger failures 
have been drilled within or adjacent 
to the field, and comparatively few 
offered any oil or gas showings 


Jr.’s Kempner 1, Wichita County wild 
cat and 3 miles southwest of Wichita 
Falls, logged nominal oil saturation at 
5536-67 feet, and halted at 5615 feet to 
circulate and cat sample of cuttings 
It is believed to be in the 
series, 

Amerada Petroleum C 
Goodpasture l, 


Ellenberger 


orporation’s 
northwestern Wilbar- 
ger County wildcat that is due to drill 
to the Ordovician, passed up oil satu- 
ration in lime at 3230-52 feet, and was 
drilling at 3550 feet. It is on a geo 
physical prospect that served as the 
basis for steep lease and royalty prices 
last fall. O. M. Stidham & Son’s Watts 
1C NE SW H&TC Section 64, Block 
15, situated 2 miles to the northeast, 
has been contracted to 5500 feet 


Baylor County Strike 


Eastern Baylor County gained a new 
oil pool from the lower Canyon lime 
March 30 through the drilling of an 
offset to a deep failure that indicated 
the presence of the new pay zone 
Hall-Jordan Oil Company and W. B. 
Omohundro’s F. C. Green 1, Section 
8, J. E. Hix Survey, A-1376, 3 miles 
east of Rendham, swabbed 30 barrels 
of pipe-line oil hourly after using 3000 
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gallon ft acid in saturated pay at 


3061-64 feet, and on later gauge swabbed 
and flowed 184 barrels in 6 hours 


The discovery is on acreage farme 
out by British-American Oil Produc 
ine Company. The presence of an 

l was indicated last Mav when the 


later concern’s Green 1-L, a northwest 


offset to the discovery, swabbed 30 
barrels of oil and 400 barrels of salt 
water n 24 hours after § acidizing 
through casing perforations at 3060-80 
feet, where saturation was passed up 
in drilling to 4304 feet The original 
test was abandoned because of the 
volume ot water The new strike 1s 
3 miles southeast of the Seymour 
2550-foot pool uncovered in December 
1938, by the British-American Oil Pr 


ducing Company, which has completed 
16 pumpers and 4 failures on its 16,000 
acre block. Oil from the Seymour poo 
carries sulphur, and is handled by Shel 
Pipe Line Corporation’s West Texas 
Mid-Continent carrier. P. B. Scott et al 
have made location for Farr 1, C NE 
NE Section 228, being on a strike be 
tween the two lime areas and on acre 
age farmed out by British-Americar 
Oil Producing Company. 

trading continues at a brisk 
rate along a southeast trend from Cla 
and Montague counties toward F 
Worth, but buying is being done most 


| ase 


ly by majors that can afford to carry 
large blocks at prices ranging from $l 
to $3 cash per acre. 


Two Archer Failures 


Archer County recorded 2 Bend lime 
failures, although Hedrick Oil Com 
pany et al’s Wilson-McCrory 1, SW: 
Lot 2, Section 94, 2% miles south by 
east of the Mankins deep pool, logged 
sufficient oil saturation in the Strawn 
and Bend to warrant more prospect 
ing in the area. Top of Bend was 
called at 4790 feet, and formation teste 
used at 4810 feet yielded salt water 
Deep Rock Oil Corporation’s McCarty 
1, 6 miles east by north of Megargel 
offered no encouragement for deep pro 
duction in drilling to 5326 feet, having 
logged top of Smithwick shale at 4795 
feet and top of Bend at 4862 feet 
Walter H. Gant et al’s Vogtsberger 1, 
near a 5159-foot failure in northeast 
corner of Archer County, logged trace 
of oil in sand at 3610-15 feet, and was 
drilling in shale at 3910 feet. 

Bridwell Oil Company’s Halsell 3-A 
4, mile northwest outpost for the Hal- 
sell deep lime area, western Clay Coun- 
ty, gave assurance of becoming the 
fourth oil well for the lower Straw: 
pool after showing mostly water on 
initial test. The saturated zone at 4736 
71 feet tested 15 percent oil and the 
balance salt water on swabbing test 
through tubing. The well flowed oil by 
heads through casing when tubing was 
removed, and later made a head of 125 
barrels of high-gravity oil when bailer 
was started in hole to determine the 
water level. The hole will likely be 
plugged back. A 5500-foot wildcat is 
to be started by May 1 on geophysical 
high, centering 2'%4 miles south by east 
of the Halsell production, by Pete N 
Wiggins, Jr., and H. M. Horton. They 
paid $10 per acre cash and an addi- 
tional bonus of $25 per acre out of oil 
for lease on the Polly Chowning 240 
acres and 1000 acres of the W. I 
Howard ranch. Location will be on the 
latter tract and in northeast corner of 
Block 42, T. J. Belcher Subdivision 
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West Texas 





Central Jones County wildcat 
flows by heads from Cook sand 


Abilene.—Thos. D. Humphrey et al’s 
Triplett 1, south central Jones County, 
opened a new oil pool in flowing by 

eads natural from Cook sand at 2185- 
86 feet. The production was lubricated 
off without establishing a daily flow 
estimate in order to lower pipe to the 
top of the pay. It is in the J. J. Hughes 
Survey No. 201, near the north bank 

f the river and two miles northwest 
of the Hawley pool. F. W. Merrick 
Inc.’s Triplett i nearby 2628-foot fail- 
ure, logged oil show in sand at 2196- 
2205 feet. 

Completion gauge given Continental 
Oil Company et al’s J. S. Todd 2-B, 
recent Basal Pennsylvanian discovery 
in Crockett Couftty, recorded a natural 
flow of 840 barrels of 40.6-gravity oil 
through 11/16-inch choke in 12% hours, 
with gas volume rated at 1,000,000 feet 
daily. Working pressure on tubing was 
120 pounds and closed casing pressure 
vas 200 pounds. Production is from 
saturation at 5615-90 feet, with the well 
bottomed in Simpson shale at 5691% 
feet. Negotiations are pending for the 
aying of a pipe-line extension into the 

ea. An east offset has been spudded 
y the owners of the 4480-acre united 
block that supports the discovery weil. 
Pete N. Wiggins, Jr., Amerada Petro- 
eum Corporation and associates own 
ease on a solid block of 15,000 acres 
ituated immediately west and north of 


ar 


e section bearing the deep producer. 
An early meeting of owners is to be 
ield for the purpose of outlining a de- 


elopment program 

The thickest section of Basal Per- 
mian and Ordovician formation encoun- 
tered in the district is being established 
by Humble Oil & Refining Company’s 
Young 1, northern Pecos County wild- 
cat. This test was drilling at 6505 feet 
n lime and shale, identified as the 
Simpson series, topped at 5624 feet. A 
district record was scored in logging 
439 feet of detrital formation, entered 
at 5185 feet. The company’s White- 
Baker 1, an early Ordovician failure 
for Pecos County, charted 1345 feet of 
Simpson. Gulf Oil Corporation’s Wris- 
ten 5, first Ward County Ordovician 
project, showed a small volume of gas 
and live oil when formation tester was 
used in broken saturation at 6248-6369 
feet. It was drilling at 6410 feet in hard 
lime. 

Atlantic Refining Company’s Univer- 
sity-Wickett 1, C SW NE Section 12, 
Block 16, is a north Ward County wild- 
cat that is to explore a lime high sit- 
uated west of production. It is on a 
strike to the south of the reef type of 
structure proved for gas production 
late last year on the Sealy ranch by 
Magnolia Petroleum Company. The 
latter’s Sealy 4-43, near SWcec SE Sec- 
tion 43, Block F, nearly %4-mile south- 
west of the highest of the 2 gassers, 
abandoned in sulphur water at 2904-35 
feet, having logged top of Yates at 
2624 feet and top of lime at 2515 feet 
with an elevation of 2654 feet. 

In Loving County, J. E. Whiteside 
et al’s Whiteside 1, C SW SW T&P 
Section 24, Block 76, Tsp. 1, encoun- 
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tered salt water at 5250-84 feet in Dela- 
ware, topped at 5240 feet. 

Delta Drilling Company’s Slaughter 
-B, SWe of Labot 56, League 40, 
northeast outpost for the Slaughter 
field, Hockley County, logged top of 
solid lime at 4170 feet, or 629 feet sub- 
sea, being 60 feet lower on this marker 
than Stanolind Oil & Gas Company’s 
Slaughter 2-B, the nearest producer. 
However, it is 60 feet higher than Gulf 
Oil Corporation’s Mallett 2, the most 
easterly producer. The Texas Com- 
pany’s Slaughter 8, an inside location, 
earned a potential rating of 759 barrels 
after using 7000 gallons of acid in pay 


at 4960-90 feet. Development of this 
field has been materially curtailed be- 
cause of the absence of a market for 
the allowable production other than 
tank truck shipments and runs by a 
nearby refinery. 


Revise operating rules for 
Sikes field, Archer County 


The Texas Railroad Commission has 
entered an order applying operating 
rules for the Hull-Silk field to the Sikes 
field, Archer County. 

Under old rules, Sikes had standard 
20-acre spacing with wells located 466 
feet from lease lines and 933 feet apart. 
Under the new rules, wells may be 
located 330 feet from lease lines and 
ag feet apart, but only one well may 
be drilled on each 20-acre unit. 
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East Texas 





Anderson County gasser blows 
wild, making some distillate 


Tyler—Two wildcat failures were 
drilled in the East Texas Woodbine 
belt the past week. In Kaufman County, 
Groginski & Gannon’s Brown 1, four 
miles northwest of Kemp, abandoned 
at 3041 feet after entering the Woodbine 
at 2723 feet with an elevation of 382 
feet. Dilworth Hager et al’s Faulk- 
Coleman 2, situated on Larue Dome, 
Henderson County, encountered water 
at 4251-65 feet in Woodbine topped at 
4197 feet, and was drilling at 4495 feet 
to determine the depth of the George- 


town lime. 

Distillate production has appeared 
with the unrestricted gas flow from 
R. H. Williamson et al’s Rogets 1, 


second producer for the Hemby pool, 
southwestern Anderson County. This 
well blew out February 17 while stand- 
ing at 5407 feet with drill pipe parted 
near the surface. Short string of pipe 
was successfully lowered to engage the 
stem and prevent cratering but the esti- 
mated flow of 15,000,000 feet of gas 


daily could not be killed or 
Diversion of the gas the past week 
through a low-pressure separator re- 
vealed that the well is making from 
four to six barrels of distillate per mil- 
lion feet of gas. 

Sun O11 Company’s Huddle 1, south 
outpost for the Chapel Hill pool, 
Smith County, was awaiting discharge 
of 50-quart nitro shot directed at oil 
saturation at 8150-83 feet late last week. 
The well was previously treated with 
500 gallons of acid resulting in the re- 
covery of three barrels of oil. It was 
drilled to 8226 feet. The company’s 
Everhart 1, southeast of the oil discov- 
ery on the north end of the Long struc- 
ture, resumed drilling after cementing 
9-inch pipe at 4503 feet, having logged 


shut in. 


top of Georgetown lime at 4443 feet 
with an elevation of 506 feet. 
Peyton et al’s Hartis 1, projected 


Lower Trinity test for the west edge 
of the Mexia field, is awaiting orders 
in Pettit at 5677 feet after twisting off 
drill pipe near the 3400-foot level. Con- 
tributions made for this test require the 
completion of a 6000-foot hole or pro- 
duction. 





Southwest Texas 





Northern Victoria County test 
looks like opening a new field 


Corpus Christi—A catahoula sand 
strike in northern Victoria County was 
marked as the outstanding development 
of the South Texas Gulf Coast during 
the week. Several other wildcats were 
at the testing stage in efforts to either 
widen present field production or estab- 
lish entirely new sectors. 

On the basis of two drill-stem tests 
in sand at 2694-98 feet, Colton & Col- 
ton set casing on bottom in Francis 
McMahon 1, 2% miles northwest of 
Telferner in Victoria County. Plugs 
were scheduled to be drilled late in the 
week and the well tested‘through per- 
forations. A drill-stem test at 2693-98 
feet recovered two joints of oily mud, 
one joint of oil and 400 pounds pres- 
sure through %-inch choke, top and 
bottom in 4 minutes. A second drill- 
stem test at 2994-98 feet recovered 80 
feet of free oil and a little mud under 
700 pounds pressure, using %-inch 
chokes, top and bottom, in 5 minutes. 

The well, located in the north corner 
of the tract in the I. R. R. Survey No. 
27, is on a block of several thousand 
acres held by Colton & Colton. Wei- 
gand Brothers, contractors on the well, 
also have close-in acreage as does H. 
F. Wilcox Oil & Gas Company. 

Two new repressuring projects were 
to be started last week in major pro- 
ducing areas. Plymouth Oil Company 
has plans for an intensive program in 
Plymouth field, San Patricio County. 
Magnolia Petroleum Company is to in- 
ject gas back into the formation at 
West Ranch, Jackson County. 

Barnsdall Oil Company and Trans- 


western Oil Company hit a snag on 
their attempted extension of the Fagan 
field of Refugio County. P. H. Fagan 
2, about %-mile west of production, is 
testing upper sands, having failed on 
its attempt at 6068-73 feet. The regular 
field pay was found in a sandy zone 
between 5835-94 feet. 

After drilling to 7500 feet, Texas 
Gulf Producing Company was prepar- 
ing to plug back San Antonio Loan & 
Trust Company 1 for a series of pro- 
duction tests. In the McAuley Survey, 
this test is three miles southwest of 
Sinton in San Patricio County. It had 
cored a sand between 6657-72 feet, the 
upper portion of which showed oil and 
gas. 

Fred Wood et al’s Hart 1, Burgess 
Survey, 1 mile northwest of Sinton, 
was testing from perforations at 6904- 
11 feet. The well has been making 
some oil and gas, but thus far has not 
been a consistent producer. 

Seaboard Oil Corporation’s Lovett 1, 
in the East Mathis area, after drilling 
to 5695 feet, plugged back and is being 
tested in a sand at 5600-27 feet, where 
it showed oil and gas. 

Frank J. Gravis, Inc.’s Muil 5 has 
proved a new producing level for the 
Clark-Muil sector of the Alice district 
with the completion of a gas/distillate 
producer. The well had cored a sand 
section between 5557-72 feet, but was 
drilled to 5711 feet. Plugged back, it 
was tested through 20 perforations at 
5558-65 feet. It made a large volume of 
gas and sprayed several barrels of dis- 
tillate per day through 9/64-inch choke 
under 1750 pounds tubing and 1900 
pounds casing pressures. 

Henshaw Brothers completed Mag- 
gie McNeill, northernmost well in the 
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Wade City field, in sand 4782-4813 feet. 
It was making a little oil, thus opening 
a new sand for the pool. Hole has 
been carried to 4980 feet, but plugged 
back. 


DeWitt County wildcat shows 
distillate from Wilcox zone 


San Antonio.—South Texas Wilcox 
trend scored its first success April 1 
when Atlantic Refining Company’s 
Pearl Conwell 1, on the Thomaston or 
Myersville prospect in DeWitt County, 
flowed gas and distillate from perfora- 
tions at 7855-85 feet where 113 shots 
had been made. Preparations were be- 
ing made to erect separator and stor- 
age late in the week for a final produc- 
tion test. 

The wildcat, near the center of a 
large block, was at last reports flowing 
through the tubing under 2100 pounds 
working pressure and showing consid- 
erable wet gas. The flow was through 
14-inch choke. 

When casing first was perforated, an 
80-minute drill-stem test, using ™%-inch 
top and bottom chokes, flowed gas with 
a heavy odor and color of distillate. 
Pressures built up to a maximum of 
1250 pounds within 60 minutes. Bottom- 
hole pressure mounted to 2500 pounds. 
The testing tool was pulled and tubing 
again run into the hole for production. 

The well is located 1200 feet from 
the northeast line and 1100 feet from 
the southeast line of a 120-acre tract 
in Block 3, Charles Lockhart Survey. 
It is 1% miles west of Thomaston. 

This discovery was drilled by the 
Superior Drilling Company under con- 
tract, the hole being carried to 8519 
feet where drill stem stuck. It was 
plugged back and pipe landed at 8291 
feet. Series of perforations had been 
made from just above the casing seat 
to near the completion level, all show- 
ing salt water. The top of the Wilcox 
sand zone was reportedly picked up at 
7832 feet. 

The company controls approximately 
35,000 acres in the area. 

The second strike along the trend 
was recorded when a Carrizo sand dis- 
covery resulted in Anderson-Prichard 
Oil Corporation and Mills Bennett 
Production Company’s D. E. Robinson 
2 at West Tuleta in Bee County. The 
well was flowing about one barrel of 
clear distillate per hour with a large 
volume of gas after perforation at 
7545-50 feet with 60 shots. The test was 
flowing on a drill-stem test, using %4- 
inch bottom and %-inch top chokes. 
The pressure was 500 pounds on these 
openings. When the top choke was a 
14-inch opening, the pressure stood at 
900 pounds. 

This test, in Section 6, is the second 
on the West Tuleta structure to be 
drilled by these operators. The first 
was carried to 7921 feet, but drill-stem 
stuck when the well blew out from the 
7500-foot sand. The hole was junked 
and rig skidded 950 feet northeast when 
the present hole was sunk. It was 
drilled to 9200 feet, then plugged back. 
First tests through perforations be- 
tween 7545-7600 feet recovered gas and 
distillate, but salt water broke in. This 
apparently was due to channeling and 
squeeze jobs were made. Top of the 
Carrizo sand section was encountered 
about 7480 feet, so it is likely that addi- 
tional perforations will be made higher 
in the casing before final completion. 
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Starr County wildcat shows; 
new zone in Rincon field 


Mission.—Sun Oil Company’s Lehr 1, 
Section 513, 8 miles southwest of the 
Sun field and in Starr County, was cor- 
ing below 4400 feet. On a drill-stem 
test at 4127-41 feet, it recovered 90 
feet of oil and 50 feet of oily mud in 
25 minutes. A test at 4153-62 feet re- 
covered oil and oil-cut mud. Another 
test at 4163-78 feet recovered 15 feet 
of gas-cut mud in 20 minutes. The last 
test at 4216-30 feet recovered 362 feet 
of mud with oil odor in 25 minutes, the 
tool slipping during the test. 

Several miles southwest of the Kelsey 
pool and in Starr County, Sun Oil Com- 
pany’s E. Rodriguez 1, Santa Teresa 
Grant, has set casing for a production 
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test. Hole has been drilled to 7502 feet, 
but plugged back to around 6500 feet. 
A series of drill-stem tests of sands 
in the Frio, Vicksburg, Jackson and 
Yegua zones showed possibilities of 
new production. 

Davis & Company definitely estab- 
lished another oil zone for the Rincon 
field of Starr County with T. B. Slick 
11-B, Section 266. The well has been 
plugged back from 4278 feet to the 
3800-foot sand and flowed oil. This 
sand has shown in several wells, but 
Slick 11-B is the first to be completed. 
No gauge was available late in the 
week. Previously, it had perforated at 
3872-78 feet with 40 shots and flowed 
30 barrels of crude in four hours 
through %-inch choke under 240 pounds 
working pressure. Other perforations 
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ety ae eek ek Texas Gulf Coast 





VcMullen-Live Oak area 


has shallow oil-gas showings Brazoria County tests set 
saree Rivers, Sexas—One new 2° area drilling depth record 
nee an at 1 area resuited rom a 
any allow tests in the McMullen Houston.—Glenn H. McCarthy has 
ve Oak County sector near Three established a new depth record for the 
River lexas Gulf Coast in his well at Choco 
oH. | Baker’s Saunders 1, S. Hays late Bavou, Brazoria County. Houston 
Survey, and 3 miles west of Whitsett. Farms Devel pment Company 2, 3000 
been finished as a small vas well at feet nortl ot the discovery well, was 
341 feet lown to 11,745 feet in shale The pre- 
Rhea Nixon et al’s wildcat 4% miles vious deep well for Texas Gulf Coast 
utheast of Tilden in McMullen Coun was Continental Oil Company’s Rob 
tv, is some sort of oil well in the bins 1, in Matagorda County, which 
Mirand: sand at 650-5614 feet was drilled to 11,619 feet McCarthy 
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I another 11,000-foot well at Choce 

late Javou. which is down to 11,350 
treet 1 a side tracked hole This test 
has logged oil sands below 11,000 feet, 


and if productive it will open the deep 
est producing horizon in Texas. Botl 
of the above wells may be drilled to 
12,000 feet or deeper 

lwo miles southwest of the discover) 
well at Anchor, Brazoria County, Glenn 
H. McCarthy’s Neidringhaus 1, J. Brad- 
lev Survey, was drilling in shale at 
10,807 feet. This test is beine drilled 
tight. Humble Oil & Refining Com 
pany’s Carr 1, 2500 feet southeast of 
the discovery, is drilling out cement 
retainer at 10,487 feet after making a 
test which showed gas and salt wate: 
Also in the same area the company’s 
Crocett 1, J. De J. Valderas Survey, 
was making a test at 9626 to 9628 feet 
after perforating with six shots. The 
same operator’s Galzink & ‘Taylor 1, 
4200 feet northeast of the discovery 
well is shut in after flowing 75.36 bat 
rels of 52-gravity distillate daily through 
14-inch choke, with tubing pressure 
2300 pounds and a casing pressure of 
2100 pounds. Casing was perforated 
with 10 shots from 10,480 to 10,483 feet 

East of Montgomery, Harris County, 
Rod Montgomery, Bunter and T. A 
Carlton’s Bender 1 was down to 7800 
feet, preparing to make a drill-stem 
test of a gas and distillate sand at 7788 
to 7790 feet. If this sand is not produc 
tive the hole will be carried n down 
to SOOO teet 

On the Lissie prospect in Wharton 
County, Strake Petroleum Corporation 
is preparing to make another test at 
9860-90 feet on W. Poole 1 in the Wil 
cox formation. The last test made at 
9927 to 9950 feet showed salt water, 
gas and a slight trace of oil through a 
¥e-inch choke. Tubing pressure was 
200 pounds 


Liberty Wildcats Showing 


South of production at Martha, Lib- 
erty County, Stanolind Oil & Gas Com- 
pany’s Garrow 1 cored sands showing 
oil at 8070 to 8076 feet and was coring 
below 8170 feet. 

On the Double Gum Bayou prospect 
in Liberty County, Titantic Oil Com- 
pany, Hilary Hebert and Sidney Smith 
are preparing to make another test on 
Boyt 1, H&TC Section 9. This wildcat 
has indicated that it would produce for 
the past several weeks when oil sands 
were cored and tested. The last drill- 
stem test, at 8572 to 8580 feet, recovered 
4000 feet of salt water through %-inch 
chokes. Other sands up the hole will 
be tested 

North of Louise in Wharton County, 
©. C. Carvey’s Menefee 1, S. P. Mid- 
dleton Survey, was abandoned in shale 
at 4594 feet after coring salt water 
sands at 4005 to 4016 feet. 

On the flank of Sugarland, Fort Bend 
County, Sam F. Bashara’s Sugarland 
Industries 1, W. Stafford Survey, was 
coring in shale below 6300 feet after 
coring salt water sand at 5259 to 5268 
feet. 

Northeast of production at Fair- 
banks, Harris County, Landreth, Key- 
stone and Gem Oil Company are mak- 
ing a test on Southland 1, WCRR Sec- 
tion 24. The hole is bottomed at 7528 


feet and 51'4-inch casing is set at 6921 
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feet. It was perforated with 10 shots 
from 6840 to 6845 feet and it made 
gas and washwater through a 3/16-inch 


choke, tubing pressure was 1000 pounds 


and is still testing 
Shell Oil Company has announced 
location for a wildcat in San Jacinto 


County. Coline Oil Company 1 is south 
of Cold Springs and 1320 feet north of 


the northeast corner of a 75-acre tract 


and 466 feet west of the east line of the 
J. Rankin Survey 

Rowan & Nichols’ Lobit 1, Cedar 
Bayou area, B. Barrow Survey, Harris 
County, was abandoned last week at 
7351 feet in Frio. It had salt water 
sands from 4040 to 4055 feet and at 4150 
feet. 

Republic Production Company’s 
Sterne 1, two miles northwest of Joe’s 
Lake field and at Spurger gas field, 


was completed as an oil producer after 
having been worked over. The well 
came in flowing oil from the Cockfield 
formation. It flowed 502 barrels of 38.5 
oil daily through a ™%-inch choke at 
4704 feet 


Texas Petroleum Register 
lists operating firms 
R. W. Byram & Company, 104 East 


13 Street, Austin, Texas, has announced 
issuance of the Texas Petroleum Regis- 
ter 

Tabbed and indexed-by-section, this 
directory includes 526 separate field di- 
rectories covering most Texas fields. 
The directory section is divided into 
11 subdivisions which correspond to the 
districts established by the Texas Rail- 
road Commission to simplify checking 
the state by areas 

One section, entitled “Oil Operators,” 
lists companies that operate in Texas, 
giving information on their corporate 
set-up, names of executives, location 
of home and field offices, and fields in 
which they operate 

Other sections give 
tion on 


similar informa- 


gas operators, naturel gasoline 

plants, gas purchasers, pipe line com- 
panies, and others 

Cost of the Texas Petroleum Regis- 


ter is $10.00. The vi 
a 10-day trial 


iffered on 


lyin 1 
ume is 


basis. 


Federal Court enjoins state in 
South Louisiana land dispute 


Judge Wayne G. Borah in Federal 
District Court, at New Orleans April 3, 


granted a temporary injunction to The 
Texas Company restraining the Lou- 
isiana State Minerals Board from ad- 


vertising for bids on approximately 200 


acres of oil leases in St. Charles Par- 
ish, in the Paradis oil field 
Decision was not contested by the 


board, but a civil suit against Southern 
Realty & Planting Company from 
whom The Texas Company obtained 
the lease to clear title was filed by the 
board in the state court at Hahnville. 

The board’s action was taken before 
the injunction was granted, and the ad- 
vertisement on the land was withdrawn 
earlier in the week. 

When the lease was granted 19 years 
ago, the bayous in the area were navi- 
gable. Agricultural improvements have 
drained the streams to where they are 
no longer suitable for boats. 

The Texas Company claims its lease 
is for all lands not navigable, while 
the board contends that the stream 
beds are still the property of the state. 
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Gulf Coast 





Vermilion Parish wildcat 
opens new field at 11,400 feet 


Lake Charles.—A new oil field was 
discovered in South Louisiana last week 
when The Texas Company brought 
in Vermilion Parish School Board 1 
on the Erath prospect, Vermilion Par- 
ish. The wildcat was perforated with 
45 shots at 11,378-388 feet. Washed in 


on April 3, it made a spray of light 
oil with maximum pressure of 3400 
pounds. It then flowed 81 barrels of 
40.3-gravity oil in 16 hours through 


12/64-inch choke. Tubing pressure was 
3510 pounds. Vermilion Parish School 
Board 1 was drilled to 11,762 feet in a 
side tracked hole. Several other sands 
were cored up the hole. 

East of Tepetate, Acadia Parish, Vin- 
cent & Welsh were running screen and 
liner into Ruppert 1, Section 21-7s-lw, 
for a production test. A test was made 


last week of the 3500-foot sand, and 
hole was then plugged back and the 
formation recored. Hole is now bot- 


tomed at 3518 feet, and oil sands were 
cored at 3495-3513 feet. A drill-stem 
test at 3505-15 feet showed a stand of 
mud, and stands of mud and sand cut 
with 24-gravity oil. 
Carter, Perrin & Br cored a 

oil sand at Barataria in Rutley-Wise- 
man 1, Section 2-16s-23e, Jefferson Par- 
ish. The sands were cored at 8840-52 
feet, at 9660-70 feet and at 8756-85 feet 
An electric log was run. Operators 


Brian new 


were deepening to contract depth of 
10,000 feet. If no new sands are found, 
operators will probably test one of the 
above sands. The California Company 
is preparing to complete its second 
well at Barataria. State Bayou Bara- 
taria cored oil sands at 8195-8210 feet 
and at 8210-45 feet. Hole is bottomed 
at 8283 feet, and 7-inch casing was set 
at 8277 feet. The same operators Ze- 
rinque-Community 1, Section 2-16s-23e, 
cored oil sands at 8280-90 feet in a 
side-tracked hole. 


Testing New Sand 


Shell Oil Company made a test of a 
new sand at West Lake Verrett, St 
Martin Parish, and then plugged back 
for another test. Jeanerette Lumber 
Comany 4, outpost test, was perforated 
with 20 shots at 11,343-353 feet and 
flowed 35.5 barrels of fluid, 20 percent 
salt water and 80 percent 46.9-gravity 
oil, through 10/64-inch choke. 
ratio was 70,900:1. 

Continental Oil Company was sstill 
testing its discovery at Niblett Farms, 
Jefferson Davis Parish. Niblett 1, Sec- 


Gas/oil 


tion 1-lls-5w, was making 100 barrels 
of 42-gravity oil daily through 10/64- 
and 1/8-inch chokes. Tubing pressure 
was 2000 pounds, gas/oil ratio was 
2086:1. It is being tested at 11,604-624 
reet. 


\ potential test was made on Plym- 
outh Oil Company’s McHugh Heirs 1 
at Bayou Pegion, Iberia Parish. The 
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L ¢ | ke 
| re é 650 pounds and 
casil pressure 700 unds. It was 
completed i1 M ene sands at 8072 
feet 

On the Boutte pr pect in St. Charles 


Parish, R. H. Parker’s C. L. Thompson 
1, Section 87-13s-20e, was coring in 
shale at 10,130 treet The wildcat had 
gas sands at 10,100-110 feet and at 10, 
l 

Atlantic Refining Company has made 
a potential test on its discovery at 
Neale, Beauregard Parish. It flowed 521 
barrels in 18 hours through a 3/16-inch 
choke with tubing pressure of 825 
pounds and casing pressure of 875 
pounds. The wildcat was completed in 
sands at 8370 feet. 


W ike Ox 
Belle Island Wildcat 


Sun Oil Company has announced lo 
cation for a wildcat on Belle Island 
prospect, St. Mary Parish. Belle Island 
Corporation 1 is in Section 6-18s-lle, 
and will be drilled to 10,000 feet or 
dee per 

On the Coon Point salt dome, Terre- 
bonne Parish, The Texas Company's 
State 4, 23s-l4e, was abandoned at 10,- 
210 feet in salt, topped at 9777 feet 

Superior Oil Company abandoned 
Schwing Lumber Company 2 at Bayou 
Blue, Iberville Parish, second test for the 
operators on the southwest flank of the 
dome. The first test logged a new oil sand 
at 5000 feet and the second, drilled to 
7000 feet in salt, had shows of oil at 1970 
feet, 4965 feet and 6934 feet 

Sun Oil Company has abandoned its 
first well at Fausse Point, Iberia Parish. 


Planters Lumber Company 1, Section 


y at 4711 feet in salt, topped 
at 4648 feet. The Texas Company’s State 
7 at Fausse Point, Section 35-11s-8e, was 


lls-Se, was dr 


coring in shale at 5421 feet after coring 
salt water-sands at 5188-93 feet 

In the Perkins area, Calcasieu Parish, 
Housh & Thompson’s Edgewood 1, Sec- 
tion 33 7s 10w, Was abandoned at 7515 
feet. No oil shows were reported. 

Stanolind Oil & Gas Company has 
completed Cameron School Board 21 
on the north side of West Hackberry 
field, Cameron Parish, in a new sand, 
deepest for the field. After perforating 
with 150 shots 9290-9315 feet, the 
well came in flowing 292 barrels of 
29.5 gravity oil daily through 5/32-inch 
choke. Location has been made for 
Cameron School Board 22, 660 feet 
west of No. 21 

On the North Elton prospect in 
Allen Parish, W. T. Burton has made 
location for Calcasieu National Bank 1 
in Section 23-6s-3w. 

The Texas Company continued to 
test new oil sands at Lafitte, Jeffe: 
son Parish, in | L. E. Lafitte, Sec- 
tion 20-17s-24e. Last week tests at 5130- 
40 feet recovered 2400 feet of oil and 
1000 feet of salt water. Hole was 
plugged back and casing perforated at 
4785-4800 feet with 40 shots. These are 
the shallowest sands yet found at La- 
fitte. 

Mikton Oil Company was testing 


Martinez 2, 1650 feet southeast of the 
discovery well at Lafourche Crossing 


Lafourche Parish. Perforated with 15 
shots at 10,108-120 feet, a drill stem 
test showed it would flow 12.75 barrels 
of 41.7-gravity oil per hour. 











WHEN YOU HIRE 
A BOOKKEEPER! 


Any bookkeeper can balance a ledger, 
and any supply man can fill an order. 
But you want a bookkeeper who knows 
the significance of figures, and you'll find 
it a rare pleasure, too, to do business with 
supply men who know what it’s all about. 
We've been at it for 25 or 30 years, only 
to discover that what a customer wants 
is more important than what we think 


he should have. 
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LOUISIANA 
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Houston 
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North Louisiana 





Second location follows oil 
strike in LaSalle Parish 


Shreveport.—A second location was 
made last week by H. L. Hunt, Placid 
Oil Company, for the new shallow oil 
field at Olla, LaSalle Parish, opened 
in the Wilcox formation a fortnight 
ago at the same operator’s Louisiana 
Central Company 9, NE NE 13-10n-2e. 
The new location is Louisiana Central 
Lumber Company 10, C NW SW /7- 
10n-3e. 

Eight miles northeast of the Olla 
discovery well, Arkansas Fuel Oil Com- 
pany started a work-over job at Louisi- 
ana Central Lumber Company 1, C 
NW SW. 31-12n-3e, Caldwell Parish, 
completed last October as a dry hole at 
7528 feet. Operators drilled out cement 
plug to 3675 feet and re-conditioned 
hole preparatory to taking side-wall 
cores and expect to set 54-inch casing 
and test the Wilcox formation found 
productive in the Olla discovery well 
at 2269 feet. 

A half-mile east of the Hunt produc- 
er, Hunt and Arkansas Fuel Oil Com- 
pany’s Goodpine 1, NW NW 18-10n- 
3e, waited on cement to set after a 
squeeze job following testing of salt 
water at 2407-15 feet. This test was 
plugged back from 8997 feet. 

One mile south of production in the 
Joaquin gas/distillate field, Shelby 
County, Texas, which produces from 
the Glen Rose lime, Earl McDaniels 
and associates reported a showing of 
oil and gas in J. S. Swann 1, Ann Gray 
Survey, in the Blossom (Ozan) hori- 
zon, in a core at 2004-24 feet. They in- 
creased mud to drill ahead. 

Near Hallsville, Harrison County, 
Texas, Fohs Oil Company made loca- 
tion for a wildcat test, R. L. Sypert 
1, Richard Hooper Survey. 





Arkansas 





Wildcats in Columbia and 
Craighead counties abandoned 


El Dorado.—Another Smackover-lime 
geophysical wildcat prospect in Arkan- 
sas was abandoned last week at J. M. 
Forgotson and associates’ L. M. Dendy 
1,C SW SW 24-17-19, Columbia Coun- 
ty, several miles southeast of the Vil- 
lage field. At 7706 feet this test showed 
2200 feet of salt water in a 7-minute 
drill-stem test and was abandoned at 
7768 feet in the Smackover lime. 

Another wildcat was abandoned in 
Arkansas during the week, Tenn-Ark, 
Incorporated’s Ruby Martin 1, NE NE 
35-14n-3e, Craighead County, a dry hole 
at total depth of 5092 feet. It had been 
drilling intermittently for over a year. 

Standard Oil Company of Louisiana’s 
W. P. Sturgis 1, Section 1-17-27, Miller 
County geophysical wildcat prospect, 
planned for the Smackover lime and 
which showed for production in the 
Blossom and Paluxy horizons cored 
at 6362 feet in a sand in the Travis 
Peak horizon. 
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Mississippi 





Yazoo County wildcat showing 
for states second oil field 
Jackson, Mississippi.—Indication of a 
second oil field for Mississippi, 28 miles 
northeast of Tinsley Dome field and 
also in Yazoo County, was given last 
week as Kingwood Oil Company’s Mrs. 
R. E. Wilburn 1, NE 31-12n-3e, showed 
900 feet of 37.6-gravity oil in a 10- 
minute drill-stem test with %-inch 
chokes top and bottom. The showing 
was at 4871-92 feet, after 6 feet of oil- 
saturated sand was logged just above 
bottom in the Eutaw (Blossom) sand. 


With elevation of 257 feet, this test 
topped Eutaw at 4882 feet, Wilcox at 
1070 feet, Midway at 3045 feet, and 


Midway chalk at 3957 feet. Location is 
on a geophysical prospect found with 
seismograph. Exchange Oil Company 
owns ™% interest in the test and the 
surrounding block of acreage. 

This development will give added 
impetus to leasing and geophysical ex- 
ploration set off in Mississippi last Au- 
gust with discovery of oil at Tinsley 
Dome, the first commercial oil in the 
southeastern states. Since that time over 
6,000,000 acres of leases have been taken 
in the state, according to scouts’ esti- 
mates, and more than 60 geophysical 
units have been sent into the state. 

Existence of a salt dome at the Glass 
Dome structure in Warren County was 
proven at W. O. Allen’s Culley 1, Cul- 
ley Tract, Section 16-14n-3e, Warren 
County. With elevation of 203 feet, the 


abandoned, still in salt, at 4490 feet. 

Three new wildcat locations were 
made last week in Mississippi. Lyons 
& Neely, of Shreveport, will drill a 
5000-foot test in C NW SW 4-13n-4e, 
Humphreys County. In Oktibbeha 
County, M. W. Shiarella, of Owens- 
boro, Kentucky, will drill Murphy 1, 
NW NW 28-17n-12e; and in Yalabou- 
sha County, Stewart Oil Company, of 
Tyler, Texas, will drill Ruth Creek- 
more 1, NE 21-24n-7e. 

In Newton County, Herton Oil Com- 
pany, of Houston, Texas, is taking a 
block centering around Section 29-6n- 
12e; and in Scott County, J. R. Smith 
is leasing in Townships 5n and 6n, 
Range 8e. J. P. Evans, of Shreveport, 
who has a 20,000-acre block in Town- 
ship 17n, Ranges 5e and 6e, Carroll 
County, near Vaiden, recently added 
3400 acres to this block, assembled last 
fall. Newal Mineral Lease Company 
has secured all mineral rights on 50,000 
acres of Adams-Edgar Lumber Com- 
pany in Scott and Smith counties. 

Edgar C. Johnston, of Longview, 
Texas, is moving in materials for a test 
in Greene County, Alabama. 


Arkansas permits 

Three drilling permits were issued 
last week by the Arkansas Oil & Gas 
Commission, as_ follows: Columbia 
County—Tide Water Associated Oil 
Company and Seaboard Oil Corpora- 
tion’s C. H. Murphy 1, C SW NE 14- 
18-19; LaFayette County—East Texas 
Refining Company and Erwin & Leach’s 
Cleve Warren A-3, C SA NW NW 24- 
16-24; St. Francis County—D. T. Har- 
graves’ J. T. Welford 1, NEc SE SE 
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Ownership map (Zingery Map Company, Houston) shows location of Kingwood 
Oil Company’s Wilburn 1, which has showings indicating a possible second 


oil field in Mississippi. It is 
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28 miles 


northeast 


of Tinsley Dome field. 





New Mexieo 





Second Mattix extension 
to revive work in area 


Hobbs.—Revival of development on 
the north end of the Mattix field, Lea 
County, is to follow completion of a 
second extension producer. Olsen Oil 
Company’s Blinebry-Texaco 1-A, C SE 
NE 30-23s-37e, advanced production to 
the north and east in flowing 154 bar- 
rels initial after 260-quart nitro shot at 
3552-3636 feet. Culbertson & Irwin’s 
Langford 1 recently windened the area 
to the west in supposedly dry gas ter- 
ritory with a flow of 54 barrels of oil 


after shot at 3618 feet. Each will re- 
quire offsets. 
Lea County accounted for 10 new 


operations the past week. Vacuum field 
set the pace with 4 tests, including 
Ohio Oil Company’s State-Warn 6, sit- 
uated on the south edge of produc- 
tion and an irregular location east of 
a large natural producer added re- 
cently by the company on the tract. 
Magnolia Petroleum Company author- 
ized work on State-Bridges 60, 61 and 
62, all regular locations in Section 14- 
17s-34e. The company is operating 4 
rigs in the field. A similar number of 
contract rigs are being used by The 
Texas Company in catching up with 
offsets and two additional in other Lea 
County areas makes the latter the most 
active in the county. 

Jones & Yates’ Robinson 1-B, SE 
SW SW 35-17s-29e, north edge of the 
Loco Hills field, Eddy County, missed 
the regular pay and was drilling at 
2800 feet to try for a Graybar horizon. 
This lease was farmed out by Republic 
Production Company, which has a 
small well from the deeper zone in the 
southeast corner of the section. Conti- 
nental Oil Company’s State 1-N, % 
mile south by west flowed 339 barrels 
of oil through casing in 24 hours after 
190-quart shot at 2613-53 feet. Martin 
Yates and Continental Oil Company’s 
Brainard 3, NW SW NW 11-18s-29e, 
developed water after 60-quart shot at 
2644-57 feet, flowing 25 barrels of oil 
and 10 barrels of water in 2%4 hours 
through tubing choke. 


ED 


MISSISSIPPI LEASE AND 
ROYALTY MAP 


Outline of 185 drilling blocks including 
the thirty-seven wildcats scheduled to 
be drilled in 1940. INCLUDES DRILL- 
ING BLOCKS IN THE KINGWOOD 
DISCOVERY AREA. 

Recent locations, dry holes, geophysical 
information on sixty major company 
blocks with number of acres each com- 
pany has leased. Names and locations 
of recognized oil and gas prospects, 


Size 48x28”, Paper, $7.75; Cloth, $10.00 


Send checks or C.O.D. request to 


Geophysical Information 
Service 


1201 Fidelity Bldg. 
Phone 2-5828 Dallas, Texas 


————— 
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Michigan 





Test a mile from production 


showing for pool opener 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich.—A semui-wildcat 
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el 1 Ol, Frank 
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W ibbed a higl as 24 barrels in 24 
urs before deepening brought wate! 
lhe Holland Township play, Ottawa 
County, which loomed as the best i 


( 
} Development 
Section 34-31 


the vear when Crown 
Company's Reimold 1, 
15w, was completed for 200 barrels nat 
ural in Traverse, had all but “blown 
up” last week with the first 4 comple- 
tions drv and a fifth abandoned at 495 
feet. Dry holes included tests into the 
Traverse, the formation from whicl 
the discovery is producing, on the 
north, south, west and northwest sides, 
all within ™% mile. Five more tests are 
drilling and 3 others were shut down 
Mesel & Spielbergs’ Lipski 1, Section 
14-7n-l3w, Tallmadge Township, Ot- 
tawa County, 4% mile northwest of de 
velopment in the Walker-Tallmadge 
field. howed 60 barrels after acid to in- 
dicate an important extension. When 
operators attempted to get a second 
acid shot into the well, the casing seat 
went out and had to be recemented 
Seaboard Oil Company was aban- 
doning Hodges 1, wildcat in Section 22 
5Sn-10w, Caledonia Township, Kent 
County, at 2231 feet after drilling Dun 
dee and Monroe zones. A gas show 
was logged in Monroe at 2228 feet. To 
date, the Traverse has been the only 
formation to produce commercially in 
southwestern Michigan, excepting in 
the old Muskegon area drilled in 1927 
1929. That field is producing from Tra 
verse, Dundee and Monroe. The Dun 
dee and Monroe are the chief pro- 
ducers in the Basin. Only a tew scat- 
tered tests in the 1938-39 shallow drill- 
ing campaign through the Kent, Alle 
ean and Van Buren areas have been 
carried below the Traverse The trend 
the past few months, however, has been 
to drill Dundee and Monroe where the 
Traverse has not produced. Major com- 
panies, in particular, are testing deeper 
beds on their wildcats. 
C. L. Maguire, Inc., was junking Clark 
1, SE SE SE 32-16n-2w, Midland Coun- 
tv wildcat, at 4663 feet, short about 
500 feet of its objective. Tools were 
lost from a broken driling line at 4663 
feet two weeks ago and attempts to 
clean out the hole failed. Test topped 
Dundee at 3726 feet and Monroe at 3960 
feet. A good gas/oil show was logged 
in Monroe at 4544 feet, a horizon of 
the formation that produces in both 
fav and Tuscola counties. Abandoning 
of Clark 1 ended the deepest test this 
year in Michigan. It left only one active 
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California 





Rio Bravo outposts add 
more productive territory 


Los Angeles.—A southeastern outpost 

Rio Bravo has been staked by Gen 
eral Petroleum Corporation, Wallace 1, 
Section 1-29-25, offsetting Superior Oil 
Company’s Merrill 1 to the west 


t 
aA 


1 


For more than a vear the proven area 
of the Rio Bravo field has been pro 
gressively extended northwest and 
southeast with producing wells now ex- 
tending for more than two miles along 
this axis. So far in development of the 
northwest area each new location has 
been higher structurally 

In the Wasco field, Continental Oil 
Company’s Mayer 1, Section 7-27-24, is 
drilling and coring below 13,086 feet in 
hard shale above the Rio Bravo zone 
This company completed KCL A-5, 
Section 8-27-24, recently at 13,158 feet 
but since completion water has broken 
into the hole and water-witch is being 
run to locate its source 

In the Shafter area, Continental Oil 
Company’s Community 1, wildcat in 
Section 12-28-24, cored gray sand in the 
equivalent of the Wasco A-2 zone from 
12,414 feet to roughly 12,635 feet and is 
drilling in shale below 12,640 feet. 

Inconclusive results were obtained by 
The Texas Company on S.P. 1, Section 
23-17-15, in the Cantua Creek-Turk area 
of Fresno County. The tests were at- 
tempted on the interval between 9500 
and 9600 feet. Hole is being drilled at 
9655 feet in lower Eocene, and is be- 
lieved looking for Cretaceous. Top of 
the Eocene was found at 8775 feet 

Western Gulf Oil Company’s KCL 
No. B-45, deep test in the Fruitvale 
field, Section 22-29-27, is reported to 
have found the Vedder zone wet be- 
tween 8950 feet and 9000 feet. A fair cut 
was shown by streaks of sand in the 
Rio Bravo encountered at approxi- 
mately 8920 feet. It is scheduled to be 
cored ahead another 50 feet at least 

Richfield Oil Corporation is preparing 
to spud a second deep test well on the 
southern flank of the Wheeler Ridge 
structure. Last year the company drilled 
KCL 1 to 11,004 feet and obtained some 
production but not commercial. KCL 2 
is in Section 28-11-20, 2000 feet south of 
the first venture. Richfield Oil Corpora- 
tion has under lease more than 50,000 
acres in the southern portion of the 
San Joaquin Valley, all in Kern County, 
and this test will be the second of six 
wildcats on the properties. The first 
well, Tejon Ranch 1, is drilling in Sec- 
tion 2-10-19, in shale at 2530 feet 





Recky Mountain 
Fields 





Cole Creek deep test swabbing 
in Dakota and Lakota 


Casper, Wyo. Petroleum 
Corporation’s Government 1-21, CNW 
NW NW 21-35n-77w, third deep well 
in the Cole Creek field, 13 miles nort! 
ot here, was swabbing emulsion afte 
drilling in with oil. Bottom is at 8050 
feet in Dakota and Lakota formations 
and 7-inch production casing was set 
at 8002 feet. After 24 hours swabbing 
ie test has failed to respond as was 
expected from excellently-saturate 
cores recovered from Dakota series 

An outside location on the west side 
of the Lance Creek field, Niobrara 
County, Wyoming, Minnelusa Oil Cor 
poration’s Joss 1-A, NE SE NW 6 
35n-65w, was swabbing water from Joss 
sand in the Minnelusa series, to whicl 
it deepened at 5443 feet. The test is 
an old Sundance completion. Lance 
Creek had one new location, Minnelusa 
Oil Corporation’s Mackinnie-Thompsor 
10, NWe NW NE 7-35n-65w, waiting 
nm cement to set around 12%-inch sur- 
face casing at 322 feet 

Fast extension test to Lance Creek. 
Ohio Oil Company’s State-Lamb 8. 
NWe NW NW 36-36n-65w, topped Up- 
per Sundance at 4140 feet, and was 
drilling below 4220 feet. The well i 

mile beyond production. The com- 
pany is testing production at 5407 feet 
with hole bottomed in Joss sand in 
Carrie Putnam 14, SW NW SW. 33- 
36n-65w, north side well that failed 
to get production in the Leo sand, first 
horizon of the Minnelusa series, and 
deepened for the Joss 

Following North LaBarge Oil Com- 
pany’s extension of LaBarge field, Sub 
lette County, southwestern Wyoming, 
Mravel Oil Company is going back 
into hole of Government 1, NE NE 
SE 28-27n-113w, which was completed 
tor 8 barrels daily at 1040 feet in Jan- 
uary. The well, an outside location on 
the north boundary of LaBarge field 
proper, is 2 miles south and % mil 
east of North LaBarge Oil Company's 
Government 1, SWe NE SE 8-27n-1l3w. 
which was pumping 25 barrels daily on 
production test. The well came in f 
around 50 barrels in its first 24 hours 
a week ago. Bottom is at 2110 feet 
with 8'4-inch production string set on 
top of the contact sand at 1943 feet, 
in the Base of the Almy of Tertiary 
Age where it lies uncomformablyv on 
the Cretaceous. 


-~ General 





Two important tests were getting un- 
der way in northwestern Colorado. In 
the recently-discovered Wilson Creek 
field, The Texas Company and The Cal- 
ifornia Company were rigging up rotary 
to resume drilling from 765 feet in 
Government-Unit 2, NW SE SW 27- 
3n-94w. It will be the third well to 
drill in the field. The discovery test 
had Colorado’s largest initial produc- 
tion. In Hiawatha field, Moffat Coun- 
ty, Mountain Fuel Supply Company 
has located Wilson 5, SW SW NW 
23-12n-100w. 

Continental Oil Company and Vicker 
Petroleum Company were moving in 
for a test of Government Canyon struc- 
ture, Crook County. It will be Govern- 


ment 1, CNW SW 28-57n-64w. 
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Init. Prod 


W ind Le Bbls. Depth 
Arkansas 
( otambta County (Magnolia) — 
il Co., Booth Unit 2, 20-17- 


Gutinnaiiins County (Atlanta)— 
Tidewater & Seaboard, Mack 1, 16- 
S-19 ttmebeseen sae we 
Columnee County (Wildcat )— 
Forgotson et al Dendy 1, 
os. 17-19 eae ° ? 77 


Craighead County “(Wildeat )— 


Tenn-Ark., Inc., Martin 1, 35-14n-3 * 5092 7n-4w 


Nevada County (Troy)— 
Berry Asphalt Co Grove 9, 10-14- 


eG naceaae 
Ray Brown, Fortney 
. ° e 12-1n-lw ai a 
California Kroder-Raynolds, Ki 
12-1n-lw “2 ‘ 
Orange County (Huntington Beach)— H. Shmulem. Buchanat 
Standard, Huntington B-4 coos 34 4434 lot 6 12-1n-lw 
Los Angeles County (Long Beach)— Tavlor Dr. Cx Baker 
A. S. Johnston Dr. Corp., No. 40.. 60 3702 ae S05. 
McKeon Corp., Oil Ex« ara Z2.--- 126 44856 Bradshaw & Harris. 
‘exas Co Davidson 10 -»- 58 4715 ne ne ne 13-1n-1w 
Los Angeles County (W — Montebello) — T. T. Eason, Centralia Bldg & Loan 
Standard, Braun 6..........seee0.. 216 7650 1, s% lot 2, bik 2, 1: 
Los Angeles County (Rosecrans-. Athens)— Hughes Pet. Co 
nion Oil tosecrans 39 . 509 7950 blk 1, 13-1ln-lw 

Los Angeles County (Wilmington) — Jones & Jones, Becker 
| rnhart Morrow Cons Wilming- 13-1n-lw 

on Com 1 . : « 200 3720 Urban Oil Co.. Willow 
Long Beach Oil Dev Z (LB) 8.. 14¢€ $132 1. sw SW ne se 13 
O'Donnell & Conway, Cliff 1 . 130 3405 Weidler & Scott. Oils 

nion Pacifi RR, U.P. E-22...... 1985 4021 nw ne ne 13-1n-lw 

Kern County (Edison)— 

Vood-Callahan, Heyden 1 ee: ie Edwards County— 

_Kern County (MecKittrick)— Noah & Morrison 

o-Wester! No. 17 oe 255 2214 Ins. 1, se ne ne 24 
em County (Belridge)— Longhorn Oil ¢ 
Belridge Oil Co No. ; 2 . ' 821 8410 3s-13w oa 

No. 11 . ; S11 8350 Fayette County— 

Fresno County (East Coalinga- Eocene )— Rae aa Pruitt 1 et " 

rt - Vtie i per . " 

, on Lytl ty 1980 7958 — Se hwarm 10 
Standard, No, 77-13C 1030 7789 Phe tog 0 aly Se 
Universal Cons. Oil, Binkley 2..No Est. 8063  ,scyarm 11, se Sw 

Kern County (Greeley )— F es san 18-7n_3¢ 
Standard, K‘ 12-7 005 11510 Shell a a 

Kern County (Mountain View)— Shell i pera anaes 
\ Petroleum Cor] Mied 35.. 300 5347 Grrer Sinclair. 

Ke rm County (Rio Brayo)— no aio 

O Kernco 5 . +1125 11500 temicaee Sine. oe 

Ke rn County (Ten Sentinashess: Sondersah, Eglehuft 

she KCL B-34-28 $220 : — 





KCL A-72-30 . 
Ventura County (Ventura Avenue)— 
She Taylor 113 52 


Water, V. L. & W 








Company, Well and 


Colorado 


(South 


Illinois 


Larimer County 
be L. R. Steele et al 
99 OE PERE RE 
68 
68 Bond County— 
Paul Harr, Thacker 


Clinton County— 


19-10n-4w 


85 16-9s-9« 


Algona, Marshall 


1 


Bue hle I 


Huft nan 


Gallatin County— 


560 F. E. Earldson, Logan 


Ferguson 


Prod 
Bbls 


Berthoud)— 


1800 


Depth 


to 
o 


Init. Prod 


Company, Well and Location Bbls. Depth 


Hamilton County— 


6s 


Kingwood, Wilson 1, nw nw se 6 
Se Siwsaasadecee secures ->- 120 2695 


Lawrence c ena 
Kentucky Nat'l et al, Gerhardt 1, 


Texas, Sweney 8, nw ne nw 20-2 
Toberlin, Young Strip 3, e% 


nj nw sw 18-4n-lOW............ 79.9 112 
Crews 1, c sw ne 30-4n-l0W...... * 1754 
Marion County— 

Osborne et al, Weherle Bakery 1, 

sw SW SW SW 7-ln-le.. ae , 465 2921 
W Hayes, Storer 2, se se nw sw 

RCO -Gatecsvcbebssaneecueece . 237 2901 
Koenig, Kaster 1, se nw nw sw 18- 

MEE. 6.2% ck aeeensdsevesebed deaun 1080 2955 
Texas, Hays 9, nw nw nw 3-lIn-2e.. 50 1899 
a ye Kalkbrenner 11, sw 

Oo Ge Ol Bene dacs <s2ack0 se sex 1286 3446 
Texas, Frie ar ich 11, sw se nw 7- 

LS eee ee Ceectianae ee osee B46 3050 

Hawthorne 26, ne nw nw ne 8- 

DPE  ssbbeatend< as demkumewed tek 189 2050 

Fyke 5, nw ne ne nw 17-1n-2e 189 2105 
Magnolia Young 93, sw ne ne se 

OED Dcxshtewaadeeninaabaed 90 3441 
Ohio, Young Hrs. 40, nw se sw 20- 

PPE. sc nneeses dan taee eae ws —_ 2840 3468 
Shell, Salem State Bank 1, ne ne 

a 0S eee 8640066655846 bs oso 60 3431 

Young Hrs, 14, ne nw ne se 20- 

PE ibs Sawaa wand ate ole 100 3422 


126 2090 





OR ERR ie En . 120 3446 


Texas, lls 23, se sw sw nw 21- 
2n-2e (Occ kdeake Swen kh ewee he 3465 
Magnolia, Shanafe It 41, sw se sw se 


SMASD anceovenecdersceceseeses 3311 3426 


Texas, Friedrich 16, ne sw se nw 


at Re ree ovecsosecbate 2445 
Dunning 12, nw se se se 30-2n-2e 6048 3397 
Friesner 21, nw ne ne nw 32-2n-2e 4473 3370 

27, nw se ne ne 32-2n-2e.. 2212 3445 
Monroe County— 
Ss Remington, Kolmer 3, se ne 
Se eee. wiwevesekees-c8 15 547 
Kandolph County— 
G&L Oil Co., Schulze 1, ne se nw 
2-7s-6Ww we paneer es wee — ° 738 
Richland County— 
P ure Colborn 4, c sw sw sw 33- 
9 CR ee ee coceees Ben Bee 
Wabash County— 
Mayhew et al, Kogan 5, se ne ne 
PERE abiberidacdws eden eas 20 1950 
Mabee Dr. Co., Bump 6, se sw sw 
SPL Cnenecrcerbawseeeeuanes a 2494 


(Continued on next page) 


Summary of Drilling Operations in the United States, Week Ended April 6, 1940 




















WELLS COMPLETED *PERMITS FOR NEW WELLS 
Comple- Oil Gas Initial Total this This ‘Total ‘this Total ‘Total this Year 
tions Wells Wells Failures Production Date 1939 Week Month | 1940 Date 1939 | Total 1939 

DO. cop thee veuctis Eh “geeeeinn eae aed ] 
Arizona 43 con 
Arkansas , 6 } 3 $20 61 3 3 35 52 223 
California. . 27 24 3 20,495 285 18 18 276 254 | 1,174 
Colorado l ] 7 | 
| ES eee rene, nee ie) ey (eae) ep ae Oe aera 
Georgia. . . . ‘ : : ee i 
Illinois* 57 45 l 11 36,627 1,030 70 70 1,033 x | 893 
Indiana one 11 5 2 4 437 27 ; nae eid ee 
Kansas 24 21 3 36,168 323 40 40 467 333 1,583 
Kentucky 3) 3 6 90 172 ‘ _ = oe cee 
Louisiana , 35 29 2 4 6,895 252 3% 38 397 307 1,444 
Michigan , 44 24 20 4,284 315 22 22 340 279 1,419 
Mississippi l 
Missouri 
Montana l 25 
Ne bri askz a1 “** 
New Mexico*... 18 15 2 1 8,112 174 12 12 204 : 293 
a w York , 20t 20t 6 136t 

orth Dakota 
— 5 2 3 18 215 ; =a 
Oklahoma . 68 29 15 24 13,914 523 42 42 536 519 2,059 
Pennsylvania... 36+ 35t l 50 315t 
South Dakota 
Tennessee - , 
‘exas 206 134 5 67 73,769 ? 694 342 342 3,083 2,966 10,269 
West Virginia S 3 4 1 ~ 140 43 43 27 101 718 
Wyoming 3 2 1 1,884 46 

Total this week 579 394 35 150 203,257 7 6,742 630 630 6,545 4,811 20,075 

Total last week 485 377 16 92 | 206,960 6,315 330 1,821 5,915 4,424 

Total this year 7,847 5,704 473 1,680 3,013,985 





* This tabulation includes those states where 
tT Includes water-input wells 


April 8 


PNA 


weekly data are 
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available; f 





figures for 1 linois date from October 15 


1939: New Mexico from August 1, 1939. 











United States Well Completions—Continued 





Init. Prod 
‘ pal We and Location Bbls. 
IHinois—Continued 
Washington County— 

Magnolia, Bruns 1, se se nw 15-48 
3Ww TY TOTTOPTCTELIETTT iit ° 
Wayne County— 

Pure Miller 1 c e% ne ne 7-I1n-8e ° 
Obrecht Consol l e% nw nw 
9-1n-de 423 
Scholfield 2 e% se nw 2n-8e 100 
White County— 

Kingwood, Bailey 2, sw ne nw 25 
6s-Re 100 

I. D. Lain, 8 ) e ne sw 14 

9 17¢ 
. 
Indiana 
Daviess County— 

Hartman et l, White 2, sw nw sw 
22-2n-7w ° 
Gibson County— 

© Meara, Maier 1, sw ne sw 21-3s- 
l3w wet ° 

Joe Bander et al, nw sw ne 13-3s 
SOW asst cseseeresececeunesseeses« 209 

Papoose Oil Co., Cooper 2, nw 8w 8w 
sw 158 s-l3w ‘ 140 
Jay County— 

Ellen-Kerlin- Burke Outcolt 1, nw 
ne sw sw 24-22n-14¢ , 3 
Posey County— 

Somers & Egan, Keck Hrs 3, swe 
nw ne 34 s-l4w ° . 80 

Joe Minton et al Hill 1 nw nw 
sw nw 7-48-l13w ° 
Spencer County— 

Ky. Nat. Gas & Obin, Scanahorn 1, 
ne nw 29-7s-6w . ' . 41.06 

W W Damron & Ky Nat, Gas., 
Miller & Axton l, w% ne se 
30-7s-6w . . . -915.58 

Schnell Tr, Biggerstaff 1, sw sw se 
7s-7w 5 
Vanderburgh County— 

John Knapp et al, Nagle 1, nw nw 
BO B-GO-EEW 2. cc cocvcccscsceceses ° 

Kansas 
Barton County— 

Gulf, Redetzke 1, nw sec 19-16-llw 1198 

Hinkle, Rous 1 ce% ne ne 32-16-llw ° 

Schneider, Ernsting 1, ce% se sw 6- 
20-llw oweee ebewe see 418 

Lario et al, Zahorsky nw sw ne 
23-20-llw : . .3000 
Butler County— 

Associated O. & G., Cook 6-A, nw 
sw ne ne 4-26-5¢ — : , 30 
Cowley County— 

Markey et al Anderson 1, cn\%& ne 
nw 21-30-3e . , ° 

Hawkeye Monyhan 1, se sw se 16 
31 4 oeoeeeeeneeeeneee ad 
Ellis County— 

Dickey, Kollman 2, cs% sw ne 18- 
11-17w ‘ , . 3000 

Cities Service Hall “B’’ 13, sw se 
mw 26-11-l7w . ‘ occ S008 

Wakefield, Burnett “E"' 1, cw% se 
Me IeRR-3BSW. cccecs 1116 

Hall, Smith \ 8, w% nw ne 
14-12-16w ° ‘ ; ne . . 2683 

Twin Dr. Co., Karlin 3, c se S8€ 
6-12-17 w 380 


Elisworth County— 
Gulf, Spododa 1, 
Continental et al, 


8-16-10w 2551 
Steinberg 4, ne 


ce™ se se 


Swe BW B7eLT-BwW .nccccccececss 3000 
Greenwood County— 

Weideman, Henderickson 1, nwe se 
25-27-8e rr -rMirktetreternener 30 

Reed et al, Axton 1, se nw ne 17- 
28-lle .. Perr rerrr eT Ter eT ee 30 
Marion County— 

Harwood Oil Co., Novak 6, nw ne 


ee SwReGD ccc ees ccerccoessens 300 
McPherson County— 


Buntie, Ziettlow 1, cw% ne se 18- 
17-lw a EPR ERn ee 489 
Bradley et al, Mattson 2, ce% ne 
i DE we6akesoeese se neasees 3000 
Rice County— 
Skelly, Vokeland “B 9, ec e&% se 
nw 5-18-10w Pee 
Gulf, Stout 7, cn% ne ne 6-18-10w 3000 


Russell County— 


McBride, Jellison 6, se nw sw 19- 
13-l4w . heevessteneaenbawes 137 

Coralena, Dumler 7, sw nw nw 36- 
PC “cdvnede¢ee000006060 2beese 2806 


Stafford ‘County— 
Stanolind. Harbeson 6, 
11-24-llw 


cwl nw ne nw 


pecccesesecnsce 3000 


Kentucky 
Breckenridge County— 


H. S. Morgan et al, Mathews 1.... ° 
Daviess County— 
Stuart et al, Hansford 6 .......... 50 
Mecca O88), JackSem 1 occ ccccccecs ° 
J. C. Miller et al, Crutcher 1...... ° 
Hancock County— 
W. J. Flesher et al, Quissen- 
DEE DB wénntee c46600be 0068600K0 5 


134 


Depth 


1671 
3105 


3107 


3117 


1056 


1255 


2744 


a 
iz) 


2414 


400 
1481 


fai 


1724 


Init. Prod. 


Company, Well and Location 


Gi. Bae MOOG, BOOMER Be cccceccvees 
Henderson County— 
Imperial O&G Prod. Co., Williams 1 
Meade County— 
Northern Oil Corp., Green Well 1.. 
Ohio County— 
John Tuttle, Wimsatt Hrs. 3.... 
North Louisiana 
Cado Parish (Pine Island)— 
» L. Sugar, Hart 2, 22-21n-léw a 
Texas Co., Noel B-21, 14-21n-liw.. 
Stanolind Alexander 2, 21-21n-15w 
Noel 4 24-21n-low .. 
L. M. Calhoun, Jr., Tr., Crawford 1, 


$2-21n-15w ‘ 
Etchison 


L. L. Sugar 3, 32-21n-15w 
Ss. S. Hoyman, Lane 1, 1-20n-l6w 

Hugh Carney, Burton 2, 1-20n-l6w 
H,. J. Strief, Noel Est. 4, 12-20n-l6w 


Morehouse Parish (Monroe)— 

Southern Carbon 
28, 10-21n-4« awe 
Sabine Parish (Converse)— 
H. Thames, Long Bell Lbr. Co., 
1, 5-8n-13w . 

Chestnut 


Co 


27-10n- 


W alde n Fe 
South Louisiana 
Abbeville— 


Continental, Motty 1,... 
Anse La Butte— 


Emerline Oil Co., Nickerson l1,..... 
Bancroft— 
Republic, Columbia Land & Timber 


Co., 15, , 
Bateman Lake— 

Texas Co., State 3, 
Charenton— 

Pan American, Ecuer 6-A, 
Veeder 21 . - 

St. Mary Oil Hertom 4,.... 
East Hackberry— 


Harrison & Abercrombie, Demke 1 
Kola— 
Amerada, Whitlow 4 


Martex, Rebstock 1-A.. 
Golden Meadows— 

Texas Golden Meadows 10,.... 
Grand Lake— 

Amerada, State 5 
Jefferson Island— 


Texas Co., Jefferson Island Salt 4, 
Lafitte— 
Texas Co., Bayou Norman 3... 


Lake Hermitage— 
Gulf, Lafourche Basin 
Paradis— 

Texas Co., L. L. E. 
Quarantine Bay— 
Gulf, State 12-QQ 
Sweet Lake— 
Pure, Yount-Lee 
Ville Platte— 
Continental, Fontenot 6, 
> - shecene 66ea4 
White Castle— 
Shell, Forest Home 1, 
Lafourche Parish— 


District 11, 
Perea Bocséce 


| err rrrrrrr rere 


Tide Water, Delta Farms 1, Delta 
Farms, 6-17s-23e,....... : ‘ 


St. Mary Parish— 
Texas Co., State 1, 
Blanche, 16s-7e, 


West 


Cote 


Michigan 


Allegan County— 


Q. Devries Tr, Hutchins 1, nw ne 
> ee srdAveocwves.cnsasbann 
Regis Cook, Wright 1, sw sw sw 
PAE Cocesstscoesdoeneders cen 
Jacob Bolema, Branderhorst, 1 ne 
Oe BP BOG SeW «cc ccactcscrevees 
Wiser Oil Co, Jurries 4, ne sw se 
DOPE O bes ches veceetec cencers 
N. R. Dodd, Schaap 1, ne ne sw 34- 


4n-l4w 
Schaap 3, nw nw sw 34-4n-l4w.. 


A. F. Shaw, Weber 1, se sw sw l1- 
SE ctw cane dete seeeeneeee haces 

Floto & Devins, Winchester 1, sw 
Oe GS BGrGebei es oc co ccscceseseten 
Berrien County— 

Shelbow Oil Co., Van Lente 1, se 
a er Deen s ecesoceseuasece 
Clare County— 

Union Prod. Co., Riggs 1, c s sw 
Serre ee ee 
Pure Oil Co.’s Bicknell B-15, c n 
SP er Be one 66s6eebcceees 
State-Sparrow B-1, se sw 29- 
EEG werecdtsconeecnsesveseesee 
American Dr. Co., Newcomer 10, c s 
mw ne 32-19n-6wW ........- TTT Te 


Isabella County— 


Gulf, Burch 2, se ne sw 17-16n-3w.. 

Cities Service, Tubbs 1, nw sw se 
DESCEND ont vwes 690b.ns ntesen ves 

Cryden Pet. Co., Coyne 1, se ne sw 
20-16n-3w 


Tensas Delta 
. ee 


. 


95 
«0 


269 


Bbls. Depth 





1987 


006 


8498 
9810 
4047 
10,212 
8562 
7607 


901 
10,23 


9 
2 


6618 


1299 


79 
fae 


1591 
1491 


1480 
1479 


1563 
1670 


4235 
3880 
3847 
3882 
3754 
372 


1515 


Init. Prod. 
Company, Well and Location 


Bbls. Depth 


Kent County— 
Seaboard, Hodges 1, s¢ 
SR ee re re re eer ° 


Smith & Storms, Dayton 1, se se ne 


DEEPEN  ace'ctecanencnes so BSS 
Wolverine, Muth 1, se se nw 28- 
7n-l2w : . 


Mesel & Spielbergs, Kniff 1, sw sw 
ne 29-7n-l2w .. TTeCTTT TTT 60 
Certain-Teed, Fee 13, nw sw sw 34 
oo ee ee Terr rT eTTT eT Cr ae 
Davell Pet. Corp., Collins 1, ne nw 
SE DEO aéiwocrawcesen aves 30 
Midland County— 
Pure, Naramore 29, se nw nw 15- 
SerE saves Pa sacabieie ax :ton 600 
Cc. L. Maguire, Clark 1, se se se 
SU eae eee ° 
Monroe County— 
A. V. Oil Co., Beland 1, nw ne ne 
OS ees eae 125 


Oakland County— 
Thos. Pendergrast, Moore 1, ne 
Oe een cdeakinwedsctsewees ® 


Ottawa County— 


Homer Fulton, Wittingen 1, se se 
SP FeeSeneel cosesesacs < ven ° 
J. E, Flanigan, Gilhespy 1, nw ne 
nw 8-9n-13w se ceateaai my acne inc a wee . ° 
Redman Oil Co., Heinz 1, sw nw se 
Ee ee er ee ° 
[Twin Dr. Co., Keppel 1, se ne sw 
27-5n-15w ae bores eT ees ° 
Crown Dev Co.'s Bloemers 1, se ne 
nw 34-5n-15w ae ebmee ian ° 
Reimold 2, ne sw ne 34-5n-15w ° 


Howard Fewler, Albrecht 1 


nw 8-5n-13w ........ sen ° 
Geo. Kernodle, Cook 1, nw se ne 

23-7n-l3w . . [Soenssucadenene 200 
Basin & Snyders, Connell A-2, ne sw 

OP Dew weaee  2ndecsncenncweaiwe 70 
[Twin Dr. Co., McKay B-8, nw sw 


nw 24-7n-l3w . aes c 


American Dr Co., Zokoe 4, nw se 
sw 24-7n-13w . aia eb a este 75 
Century Oil Co., Riordian 4, se sw 


nw 25-7n-l3w .. pee ih an 60 
St. Joseph County— 


Tom McDaniel, Ruchoft 1, sw sw 
Ue Ree bers 06040066004 466 ° 
Van Buren County— 
Bloomingdaie Dev Co Decker 6, 
nw sw se 7-1ls-l4w 240 
Cc. J. Westlund, Moseman 1, ne sw 
ne 23-1s-15w ...... - 50 
Clapsaddle & Harris, Pepper 8, sw 
ne ne 23-ls-liw . phair ke oe 40 
Michi-Oil Co., Watson 1, se sw ne 
13-4s-l4w . on ere 60 er aaa ee.e ° 
L. P. Petersen, Fee 2, se sw se 
POTEET § besehs OF bekean eee eeEs ® 
Montana 


Toole County (Kevin-Sunburst field)— 
Mosby Oil Co., Peterson 3, se ne 
7-35n-2w .. * 


New Mexico 
Eddy County— 


Bert Aston & R. W. Fair, State 1-A 
CS OW GO Dood Pees ck <tececeis 240 
Bassett-Birney et al, State 4-B, sé 





S  €- 0 OSs 

Dixon-Yates et al, Ballard 2-A, nw 
se se a ahd cite Uo ete pcan Gone 500 

R. W. Fair et al, Brainard 6, ne se 
. Wi nade Senwnetade sas q4 

R. J. Johnson et al, Travis 2, ne 
sw nw 26-17s-27e...... cama ° 

Mex-Tex Supply Co. et al, Miller 2, 

OS GR We: Bes. 6.5 Se ccaceevcaue 120 

Sallee-Yates et al, State 2, sec ne 
PORES sevcderiseecrecesrds coves 1040 
Lea County (Eunice)— 

Cities Service, Closson 6-AA, c nw 
i, rr reer ere e 2760 

Gulf, State-Leonard 2-C, c ne sw 
DE “ct eaaawectes«s wea d-eeme 339 
Lea County (Hardy)— 

Stanolind, Hill 6-A, lot 11, 6-21s- 
Re ae ee ee ee ee 87 
Lea County (Langlie)— 

Western Gas Co., State-Shell 1-B, 
cw% ne nw 2-25s-37e.......... 912.7 
Lea County (Lynn)— 

T. P. Coal & Oil Co., State 8-A, c 
Oe Ge Des ck bencascucece 360 
Lea County (Mattix)— 

tepollo Oil Co., State 2-E, 157, sw 
St Ge Beene 262 5000 ces 206s 275 
Lea County (Penrose)— 

Skelly, Baker 2-B, c ne sw 10- 
TN RP eT eee rr reer Crete ee 144 
Lea County (Skelly)— 

Skelly, Ellen Sims 5, nwe ne 3- 
DO) vicht¢th ot sansaseecveneene 82 
Lea County (Vacuum)— 

Magnolia, State-Bridges 58, c sw sw 
PT lcttcbrceed ke euswewvon een 288 

Ohio, State-Warn 5, Acct. 2, nwe 
GF GeRRoReO®. coc viccccceocnecnceiue 1632 

Phillips, State-Santa Fe 37, c se nw 
DECSTUPEEE ceaeenoeadeseses ovenee 145 


2231 


3338 


4663 


2128 


1207 
1184 
1192 
1112 


1100 


3632 


4600 
4694 
4671 
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United States Well Completions—Continued 





‘ omp any, 





Well” and Low ation 


Init. Prod. 


New York 


Allegany County— 


R. B. Moore et al, Curtis farm, 

I aie welds ie ORAL Re  ae ee 7 1289 

Db. F. Allen et al, Richardson farm, 

MOUIVOP a covcccccsccececcescceses 4 1048 

Forest Oil Co Ackerman farm 
ID | eon ais dee he wad ae Rw a eee 16 1422 

Messer Oil Co., Miles farm, Boli- 

TOF «< See A a ent ea 9 1420 

Cretekos “Vossler, Norton farm, 

DO 02 30 sc cea e sone assukomen 7 1037 

Bradley Prod. Corp., Monitor farm, 

ED.” cian ethno be 6. eae eee 5 1344 
Monitor farm, Bs cmakabeeaes 5 1334 

Pure Penn Oil Co., Gowdy farm, 

SO adesn thine eee tukep haces ewes 1 1327 
See ORO. BS .cusecesecsaenes 4 1335 

L. H. Thornton et al, Brown farm 
RO nedénnxtanmnves ‘wae 7 1351 

Wm. McEnroe et al, Jordan-Boyd 
farm, Geeamweed ..osc ck ceesacer 3 1362 

Max Andrews, Burdick farm, Wirt 5 1353 

A. C. Shaner Oil Co., Childs farm, 

Went GCORPMOUEES ccc ccccenscncscs 4 1263 

Daggett Oijil Co., Dageett farm 
CRUD in a0 66 4s tw ONES se OH ORCC LOD 4 1428 

Messer Oil Co., Coon farm, Genesee 6 1410 
Water (Intake) Wells— 

Forest Oil Co., Ackerman farm, 

Bolivar hs ta ocak atin ob i este a et ha 1418 

Andrews Bros, Oil Co., Minnum 
farm, Alma aur rrr 1483 

Otsquago Oil Corp Pike farm, 

EE - << vig neu a eae we eed ele eneaes 1384 

Stout Cousin Oil Co., Brandes farm, 

PED. ao Cae ahd ae eee 1336 

Willets & Paul Corp., Lot 22, 

Genesee Serre Te Pere 1540 
. 
Ohio 
Licking County— 

McClay Bros., Claggett 2.......... 71.00 2915 

Went Ca. POPMOr Leccvecevecsecs q.80 2324 
Medina County— 

E. R. Edson & Co., Brent 3........ 15 500 
Muskingum County— 

Preston Oil Co., Williams 1........ 3 4240 
Perry County— 

Gas Prod. Co, of Ohio, Lattimer 2.91.50 3110 

Oklahoma 
Caddo County— 

English Dr. Co., Covey 3, nw nw ne 
SF Tie scoccckccunssueaneeen 2137 3404 

Ohio, Wagner 9, ne sw sw 12-5n-9w 1994 3403 
Carter County— 

Shell, Tubbi 30, se nwe 24-4s-3w 
(OTD 1090 ft.) weTrrcTe Tr 45 12290 
Comanche County— 

Midnight Oil Co., Howe 1, nwe ne 
Seay ses neene ue ° 997 
Creek County— 

Wilcox, Johnson 3, nw ne ne §-l4n 
i Bic. y & - &.% Serer 11 3344 

Martin et al, Goodin 1, sw sw se sw 
21-14n-10e pete tre 66k ee aee eee 85 2823 

Kirchner al, oe 2, nw ne sw 
SORMOEEO ecceecndecacsachtense 5 2279 
Sparks 4, se nw sw 18- 17n-lle.. {4.2 2268 

Schamblin, Horaney 1, sw sw se nw 
errr err ee "3 2261 

Jackson, Grimes 1, se« nw ' 26-18n-7e ° 405 

Swift, King 5, me se sw 7-18n-l0e.. 25 2012 

Shaffer, Davidson 1, nw sw nw 30- 

SME cc bina hae bees ee abana ene * 2607 
Garvin County— 

Sanders et al, Buckner 1, nwec sw 
TPRMRBW cecccccccccesescoccesss * 3004 
Grady County— 

McCasland, Slusher 1, ne nec se 28- 

Sn-8w (OTD 3206 £.)..cccccccces q¥12 2685 
Hughes County— 

Winona, Street 1, sw nw nw 16-7n- 

SO GEFEe? Bees CEidccccesveesccer q0.1 2978 
Jackson County— 

Ray, Mathis 1, se sw se 32-1n-19w ° 2762 

Hanna-Eikner, Hardcastle 1, nwe 
Ot BE ccaviideseace vetsaeas * 1580 

Kerbo-Britton, Hunter 1, nec sw 6- 

SOAPS COE BETO PE Jocsvcsovese * 2774 
Kay County— 

Foundation Oil Co., Wheeler 1, nwce 
SE. DEED widstéanestaarewesuan ° 2662 

Burke Development Co., Prunty 2, 

OW OO Bw BESS SS  cicccccccses * 1364 
Kiowa County— 

Fields et al, Oster 5, nw sw sw 27- 

Co hee t wire eee eee ° 809 
Le Flore County— 

Le Flore G. & E. Co., Hickman 1, 
© BO BD BeBe seOe ccccccccsccsess © 6972 
Lincoln County— 

Stanolind, James “B” 3, cel se sw 
ON Deeks vcbnstsinucddccessush 30 4243 

Thornton, Stewart 2, nw se nw 15- 

SEE vi uptietidine be abenee enews 185 4285 
McClain County— 

Patsy, Richardson 1, se sw se 9- 

RR ee oa ca wip cles a ae Wenaiee 1752 3652 
Richardson 2, ne sw se 9-5n-3e.. 360 3647 
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Bbls. Depth 


Init. Prod. 


Init. Prod. 








Company, Well and Location Bblis. Depth Company, Well and Location Bblis. Depth 

Simpson-Roodhouse, James 2, nw se 7 
ae WR onic nck cadet cas 500 3660 West Central Texas 
James 3, sec O-N-SE ..ccccsceves 1830 3640 Callahan County— 

Patsy, Caldwell 2, sw ne ne 16-5n- W. D. Austin et al, Yarbrough 1. 4 303 
ES RY ee ee aera 840 3618 J. R. Hart et al, George 3........ ° 761 
Okfuskee ‘County— QO, Stutenroth et al, Slaughter 1... ° 471 

Summit, Steil 4, -se se nw sw 18- Trumter Pet. Corp., Slaughter 1... 651 380 
ee ee ee EE errr ee 43 379 

Hall et al, Rentie 1-A, ne nwe sw I? 1G oinn'n'o dh 6a aurea n oe newuce 19 391 
PE. c cccueweeneet waa eaat es 5 1288 Valley-Osage Oil Co.-H. T, D. Prod 
Oklahoma County— i ES ccacue aeenic 538 

I. T. I, O. Co., Little 4, sec ne 27- Comanche County— 
lin-3w (OTD a ee 24 6646 St. John & Choate, Henry 1........ 15 637 
y Cumann Count y— Jones County— 

Tallace, Colbert 2-A, se ne se nw Sandy Ridge Oil Corp., Alton-Mag- 

— OY a Re intial Pete ay ae 5 1090 GE Wk bbe cas eaddodiaweseans ccs 271 1910 
oy: Flint 13, nw sec nw 26-14n- Jones County (Wildcat)— 

lie ie. eat wih Se ee wale each ee aie eS 10 1055 Merry Bros. & Perini, Inc., 

Hollfeld. Ashley 3-A, se nw nw ss () ES ee * 2104 
DEMON wich pees ned ba olrule® 3 1300 Palo Pinto County— 

Young Hart, 1, ne se nw sw 5-15n- a a Palo Pinto O&G Corp., Strawn 18-B 92.8 302 
ide ‘ceenee pee tee e nese esse eees oe 15 162 Shackelford County— 

Wright, McNotty 1, se nw se 23- ° . Browne et al, Simpson 1.......... ¢ 653 
_ign-l3e ........ +O CRED F00'C OREO 1664 A. P. Schkade et al, Godwin 1.... . 881 

a Bloffer 1-A, nwe mee ‘ 632 Thos, Wittmer et al, Jackson 1.... ° 93 

in- SS cee sesscsseesseeeseseses .o 4 7 ‘ . 

Staley 3, se sw nw 34-1l6n-13e.. {0.04 700 Og T ihroud ee ee 15 2591 

Osage County— a Pe ee eee 65 2591 
Peters et al, 3, se nwe se 4-23n-10e 93.9 2124 Greathouse et al, Robertson 1..... 2575 3572 
Oak Leaf, 2, nw se sw ne 16-28n-10e 3 1892 
Stephenson et al, 1, me sec 28-28n- P 

lve Seer rere err eT Cer ee * 147 
Charles Petroleum Co., 2, nwe sw North Texas 

DCD an ne cane cpr ae bee a Oe oe 18 990 Archer County (Hull-Silk) — 

McKnab, 1, nw ne sw 15-29n-S8e.... * 2600 Barnes & R. P. Traugh, Carson 3-B 1800 4370 
Pawnee County— A, Chapman-McFarlin, Little 1-A 1608 4400 

Wood, McCoy 1, nec sw 5-20n-9e..9§0.65 1819 Wee G6 so. cet cndedebe deen 1298 3868 

Sand Springs, Dick 1, sw sw se se Continental, Wilson-McCrory 11...1408 4363 
DETR c0cceée couseweeenns ‘cae * 2671 A. R. Dillard-White-Duncan, 

Hemming 1, sw sw se sw 22- ae ae 896 4394 

PME sewed s4beeenee 4 4dn aeons 90.42 2072 Helmerich & Payne, Shephard 5.... 720 4326 

Pontotoc County— Bert Ligon et al, White 2-A...... 520 4421 
Sinclair-Prairie, Burris 14, nec nw Petroleum Prod. Co., Johnson 1-A..1584 4330 

71-2n-7e (OTD 3510 ft).....cese- 17 272 Wee et cen 2,0cs bokavesck xcadwbia&s 1056 4422 
Duckworth, Bowie 1, nw ne se 3- Louis Sikes et al, Mahler 1........ 360 4422 

SS aati Sas atm, eared Shag a ahegee ee * 60 SS eee 76 4436 
Gulf, Watson 3, sw nw ne 35-5n-4e 282 2595 Southern Pet. Explo., Inc., Carson 1 792 4345 

Watson 4, nwe ne 35-5n-4e...... 590 2621 Archer County— 

Superior, Summers 3, sw nw nw 36- W. B. Hamilton et al, Wilkins 4-A 55 1142 
Sa-te COT BEGG SEP csecsccces 225 2588 C. T, Hedges et al, Harmel 17-C, 
Pottawatomie County— sec 2401 ......... DAD el ty” tha dit 2 1289 

Shaffer, Schroader 2-A, se nw se ne mone Ligon et al, 4 hite 4-D fos == 28 501 
ce oe i * 2855 tancho Oil Co., I rideaux 17. wees a 666 

Pine, Huckleberry 1, c e% nw ne i6- Panhandle Ref. Co., Green 4-C.... 62 1133 
a eee z coeeeeereeeeeseoces ° 3668 Archer County (Ww ildcats)— 

Sinclair- Prairie, Nealey “B” 1. nw L. T. Burns et al, Meurer 1....... * 1228 
se sw 25-7n-4e (OTD 4515 ft.). 42 427 Deep Rock, McCarty 1........ re * 6326 

Jenkins, Smith 2, se sw nw 21-7n- Hedrick Oil Co, et al, Wilson-Mc- 

Sie ‘wittsaie Sis ciate puis pact ee ae eee 107 2818 CrOry 1 nceeeee cscs eeceeeccrcces * 4810 
Alma, Keys 1, nec se 6-9n-5e...... * 3050 Shappell Oil Co., Hale 1.......... ° tees 
Smith Brothers, Hanifan 1, se ne Stuckey O.&G. Co. Benson 1....... ‘ 885 

Gr. MOEN kndcnns case comaewes * 5080 Baylor County (Seymour)— 

Berkey et al, King 1, c se sw 2- British-American O.P. Co., Seals 3 736 2563 
OS Fear i ei Win ke ai baa ee ae * 4630 A ae we! (Wildcats )— 

: a Apache Oil Co., Henderson 1...... 74 #1141 
oe See ee ae O. N. Childs etal, Heard 1...... * 1350 

4-6n-Ge tipgcthrca degia Reap Stitt vee bens 13 2866 W hite & Austin, Hansard 1.... * 1359 
Vallines, Church 1, sw nw se 36-7n- Cooke County— ‘ 

_ i ek arc pare Beem * 3100 Seitz-Comegys & Seitz, Flusche 2.. * 1557 
I. T. I, O., Barnett 2, swe nw 24- S. S. Staley et al, Voth 4. ‘+ * 1767 

Gn-Ge (OFD 6406 £6) oo cv cosecices q0.4 4275 Cooke County (Walnut Bend)— 
Commercial, Bird 1, ne nw sw 14- Magnolia, Ramsey - sehesesgneraes 302 4728 

TRY Aa) Ret eR RR HE SOP NP 93.5 4086 Sinclair Prairie, McGeorge 9......1416 4927 

Tulsa County— c Cooke County (Wildcat)— 

Moore, Griffith 1, swe 13-17n-12e.. {3 1856 ©. _V. Minnich et al, Stout- = 

Martin, Barnett 1, sw se se 13-18n- Brewer 1 wseseeeeeesseerccerces * 1905 
SM cabins cco Lee ae get ree * 1309 Mudge Oil Co., Bonner 1.......... * 2180 

Mid-Continent, Koontz 4, nw se nw C. E. Sykes et al, Hill-Christian 1 * 3165 
MP SUMMEE. eo ackudbewaraeeni acess .. 72 1601 Hardeman County (Wildcat)— 

Wagoner County— ae t ym et al, Norton 1...... © 2024 
WR thay ee le a a aaa Jac ounty— 
~—— emt 2, 50 Ow 30 G8 50-37m * 1180 a. Roy. ge: ame Geese et * 3220 
ii meceseceecncescrcoessscesces Montague County— 

— Life 1, c n% ne ne 34-18n- 90.49 302 Claymont Oil Co., Bouldin-Tex- 

EF SORTA LEDS FO SE CER IOENATEEES ads SO. 2D caveat eben ds tebbctaowe ene 54 819 

Geo. G. Golden et al, Bouldin 3.. 25 818 
i Montague County (Benton-Holmes)— 
Pennsylvania United Producers-Continental, Lang- 
2 ee ee ere °* 3834 
BRADFORD DISTRICT Montague County (Nocona)— 

Corwin & Gallagher, Corwin........ 2 ° == wo xe L. Foree, Hill- 

s s De CO GEOR FE). cc cccsces 100 5405 

Underwood & Moody, Loop........ 1 . Wichita County (K-M-A)— 

Pine Run Oil Co., Bing 130-1-2-3-4-6 4 e _ . 

: = : Deep Oil Dev. Co., Munger 23-A 

Tapp, Gallets & Buffington, Trs. fee 8 ALP ale pants gO Rise a aac ig Ni 256 3880 

ae ag eg wh Aare peteeeeiie | Fain-McGaha Oil Corp., Griffin 15-B 1016 3820 

Wornet Oil Geen - waste oie salad ih 2 sine P G. Lake, Inc., Griffin-Reilly 7.. 360 3970 

Forest Pet. Corp. 2 wells.......... . = Sunray Oil Co., Mangold 11........ 1144 3790 

Niagara Oil Som "3 wells ‘See 3 : w ichita County— 

tearing ib ee ee eee ee F. A. Dickenson et al, fee 15...... 25 900 

Braafera Te. Ce., 11 WellB. ccccccces 11 W. B. Hamilton et al, Martin 7-A. 

Water (Intake Wells)— GE see e ek ss see aces eean cee 10 3550 
Duffytown Oil Co., Sullivan........ Martin 2-B .........eeseccccces 12 560 
Forest Oil Corp., 2 wells.......... Wichita County (Wildcat)— 

Forest Pet. Corp., 3 wells ........ G. P. Davis et al, Van Houston 1. ° 265 

Niagara Oil Corp., 3 wells......... Wilbarger County— 

Lawsonia, Inc., Waggoner Est. 1-BB, 
arog apa cnaneia vainien, Wasenser: icine i," ‘sec 63 660 3207 

. a “iPS , ps, Jaggoner-King 4, sec 2 

Grimm & —e Coc ksessesescan 1 Staley-Wynne Oil Co., Waggoner 

J. B. Perry, Sherick.........+.++. 4 i ECs OS. ie se agaad re & 215 2445 

— a ee Young County— 
SOUTHWESTERN PENNSYLVANIA Henry Craig et al, Taack 1, sec 248 11 698 

Indiana County— Chas. E. Knox et al, Worsham 6.. 7 272 
Equitable Gas Co., Raraigh 3253... 97.08 3508 Jas. Touhy et al, Akers 1l........ 715.75 4082 
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United States Well Com pletions—Continued 








I 
\ I 
East Texas 
Kilgore Area- 
Pat Ci ‘ et IK ( ) 
B. Pe e " 
Longview Area— 
. 7 19 
i P) ps et Everett 11 15 
} ) l 
McGreds ( $4-: ) t 
Angelina County— 
Ginte & Ce ‘ pe , 10 
Houston County (Wildceat)— 
& bie Dorsey . 
Titus County (Taleo)— 
\ Hiughe & C I nnigal 
Texas Panhandle 
Carson County— 
M. Huber Cory Burnett 11-R.. Zit 
She Cooper 5-A 218 
(ray County— 
(au Saunder 11-A eee wer 
Magnolia, fee (tract 227) 30 130 
Hutchinson County— y 
Git n Oi Cory Harve Sisters 2 175 
Harvey Sisters 
H ‘ Sister i 7 
Gulf & Panh e I ( Dial 9 210 
I I Thom} I 1 142 
Cr 2 ger et H I yA 159 
Tex ae Lew 2 +s 
Moore County— 
I N McDade 1 os Ti 
South Texas 
CORPUS CHRISTI DISTRICT 
Aransas County— 
A. Gillespie & Sor ( rk & 
1 (Met mpbe ) 
. G har oO ce Met mpbell 
G (WC) J es MeKay i! ° 
Calhoun County— 
ex-O-Cal O ay rundett 1 
(we) Wi m Littl UP o. ; ° 
DeWitt County— 
I r Drilles McCurdy 1 (WC) 
nm I ot (“uer * 
Hidalgo County— 
H er P, Lee et al, Yturr T & I 
i"< 1 dlse 2) (WC) Por 42. oce e 
Jackson County— 
onnie Gia ock Drummond 2-B 
‘(Weat I neh) 1500 
Humble Tone 8 (West Ranch) 1250 
Ma i Nannie I West 9-A 
(West Ranch) 1000 
Nannie B West f , West 
Ranch) 1250 
Nannie I W t 64-A (West 
Ranch) ° -1300 
Nannie B. West 65-A (West 
Ranch) .1000 
Jim Wells County— 
Arkansas Fuel Oil Ce McNeil 1 


(Wade City) . 750 
Rodney Delange McNeill 4 (Wade 


City) 7 ; one 900 
Frank J Gravis Muil 5 (Clark- 

Muile) ait .-5 & §2.00 
Heyser & Heard, Ramon V. de Gar- 

cia 3 (Ben Bolt) (otahes eau .- 750 
H H Howell et al, Bienstadt 1 

(WC) I & GN sur 5601 TeTTrT © 
Harry Mosser Fee 1 (Reynolds).. ° 
Republic Nat. Gas, Co., Adams 1-C 

(Alfred) - ° 
Texas Gulf Producing, Gallagher 1 

(WC) Casa Blanca gr. . seoee a 

Karnes County— 
R. W Ford & Crown Central Pe- 

troleum Corp., Jendrusch 1 (WC) 

E. Seguin gr . 

Nueces Count y— 
Hauser ‘farren & Ginther, Davis 1 

(WC) sec 159 ‘ peeecbecene ° 
Oo. W Killam, Webb 5 (Clara Dris 

coll. eseeae ces 400 
Nueces Roy. Co Rutland 1 (Clara 

BOUUROGEED cocccececosos secvccose GS 
Phillips, Gandy (Minnie Bock) ° 
Union Producing, Ingram 2-B 

(Agua Dulce) . es ° 


Wellington Oil Co Dugger 14 ¢ Ss 
Ce BEOEEED coccccececcocooes OOO 
Refugio County— 


Hewit & Dougherty, Rooke B-10 (La 
e 


Rosa) . nate weneee%  beetansve Oe 
Quintana Oil Corp., Williams 20-A 

(Tomoconner) ate aa 125¢ 

San Patricio County— 
Bay-Tex Oil Co., Anderson & 

Trout 1 (McCampbell) .......... 225 
Houston Oil Co. of Texas, Baldwin 

et al 10 (E White Point).... -. 500 
Piymouth Oil Co., Hutto et al 1-A 

(E White Point) . a aaa ° 


36 





5115 


5579 


4955 
1942 
5711 


5414 


5200 


§040 
4110 


I 
VW Rt 
~ ; . 29 
kW e | 
Ss hern Minera Cory M 
‘ Est. 4 (McCampbell) 
H. Wegener et 2 «M 


I ’ 
Victoria County— 


LAREDO DISTRICT 
Duval County— 





s Andrus & Reed, Peters 1 
(Ranch Solo) 

An is Reed & I Peters \ 
i} nel Solo) 

( x & H on & G n-Y i} 
Humble-Pete 2 «Rancho Solo) 
Hoftn (109) CT ahuas) 
Ho (109) (¢7T n I is) 

Highland © Cc Hut i17 (Lom 
N ) 

Humble. Du ‘ iI Ranch Co 7-F 
(Cedro Hill) 

Landreth Prod. ¢ I nson (WC) 
Paul Henry 

Magn i, Hal (G ernment 
Wells) 

We ‘ l ¢ ) (wc) BS & 
R sur 

Westland 0 ( Tom Gral 
(Chiltipen) : ‘ 

Hidalgo County— 

Mid-Valley O Kelly Est l 
(WC) Por 69 
Starr County— 

W R. Da ar s E I 
(Rir ) 

Hur lk Mont o 1 (Sun) 

T. E, Stepher & H Rouw y i 
Gar 1 de Gar 1 1 CWC) Por 71 

Su Augustine Oli ¢ 6-A (M 
Kit Vv) 

Webb County— 

1M Andersor De I ( E 1 
(Care ! lex 

Maer i \ | I I eS « 
(Volpe) 
| 1 Ne K Ww ) 
sul y 

V. G. Scl \ 1 (WC) s 

rhe Texas } (WC) 
sur 1 
Zapata County— 

Dulup © Cc I B. de Gar 6 
(Esco ) 

Inters e Mine Lopez 41 (Mi- 
rands¢ Vallev) 


SAN ANTONIO DISTRICT 
Atascosa County— 

Jne J lourst Wright 1 
Rountree sur 

Caldwell County— 

R Keau Alexander 2 
anan) 

Medina Count y— 

Charles H Wagner et Medina 
Irrigated Farn 4-47 (Chicon 
Lake) . 
Guadalupe County— 

E. A. Weyel, Mattke« 
Travis County— 

J. CC. Tittle, Darlington 
Buckman sur .. 
Williamson County— 

Taylor Ref. Co Hurta 
Parthinia Coursey sur 
Wilson County— 

Henshaw Bros 
(WC) Dan Gasper 

Zavala County— 

H. F. Wilcox O. & G. Co 
(wc) GWT &P su 


(wc) J 


(Buctl 


(Elm Creek) 


1 (WC) O 
2 «(wec) 


Schneider 1 
Flores sul 


et al 


9 


Storey 2 


Texas Gulf Coast 


Clear Lake— 
Humble, Humble 
Dickinson— 
Humble 

Esperson— 
General Crude, Fee 
Fairbanks— 
Gem Oil Co., White 4 
Joe's Lake— 
Republic, Hurd 34.. 
Magnet— 
McDannald, Franz 1 
Rosenberg— 
Fred Browning, Socha 1 
Segno— 
Gulf, Wing 31 
Spurger— 
Republic, Sterre 1 (wo).. 
Thompson— 
Quintana Pet 
Van Vieck— 
Skelly, Cobb B-18 
Withers— 
Texas Co 


West Fee C-38 


Leake 


Wolters 8-B.. 


Cory 


Thompson A-18 


1 


Harris County— 


I 7 e « Clinton, Ss 
Hirom ] ° 
howal & Nicl Lobit 1 Ced 
Bayou ‘ B. Barrow sul ° 
ryler County— 
Lou I ! I H ‘ 1 J 
I tt ] wo) 


. 
West Texas 

Andrews County (Means)— 

1” e, J. S. Meal 75 

Crane County (MceCamey)— 

Tex ar King 45 


Eetor County 
nt Re 


H 


(Foster)— 


Atl ce Johnson 6-I 472 
Jf no nad W t her 4 Hu 
Sir 1 rie Johnson 1-¢ 477 
Ector County (Goldsmith)— 
Gulf Ge ismitt 261 2094 
Goldsmit! = . i1 
Phillips-Pure owden 79 ; 1108 
Eetor County (Jordan)— 
Shell, University 2-B a 1207 
Snowden-McSweeney Co University 
2, lse 2 1628 
Eetor County (North Cowden-Holt)— 
Landreth Prod. Cory T. P. Land 


Trust 2-A (dd from 4275 ft).... 

Ector County (North Cowden)— 
Texas Ce Oo. B l . ‘ 

Gaines County (Seminole)— 


Atlant cet oO tiley 3-B.. » 644 


Mag! a-Atlanti H. & J. 2-19 o1 
Howard County (Wildcat)— 

M. L. Richards et a Shaffer 1 . a 
Pecos County (Lehn)— 

Sal Oil Cory Sullivan 6-B $2 


Pecos County (Pecos Valley)— 
) M ( 





Union ¢ & in Ist Natl 
(Ft. Stockton) Bank gory 
Scurry County— 
Blue Streak Oil Ce Sterling 1 ° 
scurry County (Sharon)— 
Helmer h-Payne Martir 
Upton County— 
I ! Oil Propertie Baker-Gul 
R 
fom Green County (Wildcat)— 
I l>. Gibson et : Pugh 2 ° 
Ward County— 
Gu (Y Brier 129 2 
a Lynch et al, M er-Reynolds 1124 
Magcnoli Sealy 4-4 oees ° 
Yoakum County (Wasson)— 
Denver Prod. & Ref. C« Whitter 





1 9-A 
| h-Payns Dowell-Ohi { 2 
Hor ilu O81 Cor Wilder 10-804 
Hu ‘ Wi ter 2 . R 2 
Oil Development Co., Willard 4-763 497 
Magnolia Mahoney Ce l ) 
She Bawmegart F-D cccceses 148 
I eS errr rrr rr ee 999 
Skelly TOGMGICE. Oc cc cose ceseseevs 1344 
West Virginia 
Braxton County— 
ttsburgh & W. Va. Gas Co., 
Be | rrr eee ° 
Calhoun County— 
C, A. Jarvis et al, McDonald 1..... 5 
Gilmer County— 
4 E Ellis et al, Lockhard 1 - 1.50 
Lincoln County— 
Russell Gas Co., Linville 1 q.15 
Monongalia County— 
J ddy et al, Fetty 1..... 1 


I Y 

Ritchie County— 

Phillip Lemon, Scott 
Tyler County— 

J. Mcintyre 

Wright 1.. 

Wayne County— 


Swanson & Summerson, 


BEE. Zeosecsces 2 


Ss. J 
Adkins 1.. 4.29 


W yoming 

Niobrara County 

Continental, Schuricht 6-A 

6-35n-65w ° 

Ohio, Rohlff 6. se nw ne 32-36n-65w ° 
Sublette County (LaBarge field)— 
Ni Barge Oil Co., Government 1, 

se BO GO G-SrRrSSOe + cccscvveses 50 


se ne se 


(Lance Creek field)— 





5341 


5739 


2100 


Seek repressuring at Kermit 


A hearing has been scheduled by the 


Texas 


Railroad Commission for April 


10, at Austin, on application of Illinois 
Oil Company for a repressuring permit 
for the Yates Sand of the Kermit field, 


Winkler County. 
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= SS New Starts and Completions 
Golden 1, nw ne sw 31-3n-7w, dr. Smith Pet Okfuskee County—Yoakum et al’s Replogle- 
ALABAMA o, and R. B. Newcombes’ Hall 1, nw sw se Johnson 1-A, nwe ne 11-lln-1l0e dr 
; in-9w, rig. 
Green County—Edgar C Johnston's Bau Kent County—Sun Oil Co.’s Huyser 1, ne COMPLETIONS 
e 1 mi se Boligee mate 8 sw nw 12-5n-llw, rig 


ARKANSAS 
FIRST REPORT 
st. Francis County D. T. Hargraves’s Wes 
l. ne se 


! se 29-4n-lw, materials for 4500 


COMPLETIONS 
{. For 


Columbia County—J. fh. ym ¢ i 
endy 1 sw sw 24-17-19, ele 249 ft, 13% 
sg 120 ft 9% -In Bg 223 tt salt water, 
nd 7768 ft in Smackover lime 
Craighead County—Tenn-Ar It s Rub 
Martin 1, 580 ft s and 80 ft w NEe 35-14n-3 
CALIFORNIA 
COMPLETIONS 
Kern County Wood-Callahan’s Heyden 1; 
. tion 21-30-29 bottomed 4370 feet; leaned 
20 feet, 250 feet of 5%-inch including 
2 feet perforated landed 3615 feet om- 
eted on pump 125 barrels daily, 18.6 gravity, 


, cent 
percen 


l 
Edison Area—Franco Western Oil Co.'s No. 





Section 8-30-22, bottomed 2214 feet, com- 
ed on pump 215 barrels 2U0 hours, 19.5 
zravity, cut 3.5 percent 
McKittrick Area—Shell’s KCL 2-A-52-13, 
Section 13-11-22 bottomed 13,873 feet, 
igged to 12,027 feet, perforated 10,790-770 
10,740, 10,720 10,640, 10,620 10,600 and 
10.590 feet tested wet perforated 10,590 
10,579, 10,360, 10,355 10,330 and 10,310 feet 
tested wet, perforated at 9300 feet, flowed 
9 irrels salt water, abnd 


COLORADO 
COMPLETION 
Larimer County L. R. Steele et al’s Nundt 


ne ne 7-3n-69w, abnd 2135 ft thru Hygiene 
ile water, South Berthoud structure Cen- 
olorado 


KANSAS 
FIRST REPORTS 
Barton County—McMorrow et al’s Tonkin 1, 
\ $-20-12w le 
Butler County—Timm’'s Kelley 1, se nw sw 
)-27-4e, otd 2660 ft, dr 2975 ft. 
Cowley County—Shawver'’s Widener 1-B, « 
se nw 11-30-4e, dr. Hartman et al’s Falk- 


I 





gham 1, cnl nw se 22-30-4e, dr. 
Elisworth County—Pryor et al’s Stratman 
wh nw nw 1-17-10w, len 
Leavenworth County—Wamboff et al’s Ma- 
iuska 1, c se ne 36-8-20e, dr 
McPherson County Aladdin Pet. Co.'s Biti- 
fer 1, cnl ne nw 1-20-lw, dr 2500 ft 
Rooks County—Mitchell Dr. Co.'s Vererka 
sl se se 21-8-19Ww, n " 
Russell County-—Simpson et s Deines 1 
vl nw sw 33-14-l4w, dr 


COMPLETIONS 


Barton County Phillips Pet. Co.'s Wondra 

w! sw ne 15-17-l2w Wondra pool dis 

ery Lansing 3049 ft Arbuckle 3316 ft. td 

25 ft »b 3054 ft acidized Lansing 1500 
ils, 101 bbls, 38-ger 

Cowley County Atlant Ref. Co, et al’s 

Smith 1, sec nw 33-33-4¢ 1 mi e Arkansas 

( gas pool, Arbuckl 699 ft, abnd 3736 ft 

F. Myers et al’'s Dunn 1, nwe 33-34-5e, 7 

r se Arkansas City gas pool, Arbuckle 469 

ibnd 3510 ft. 


NORTH LOUISIANA 
FIRST REPORT 
Caldwell Parish—Arkansas Fuel Oil Com- 
pany'’s Louisiana Central Lbr. Co. 1, nw sw 
}1-12n-3e, to plug back and test Wilcox, old 


SOUTH LOUISIANA 
FIRST REPORT 
Cameron Parish—Superior’s Calcasieu Lake 
State 2, Calcasieu Lake, Section 1-14s-9w, len 


COMPLETIONS 
Lafourche Parish—Tide Water's Delta 
Farms 1, Delta Farms area, 6-17s-23e, 212 
bls daily, 11,305 ft. 
St. Mary Parish—Texas Co.'s State 1, West 
Cote Blanche, 16s-7e, 20 bbls daily, 3136 ft. 


MICHIGAN 
FIRST REPORTS 
Allegan County—Century Oil Co.’s Schaap 
1, nw nw ne 2-4n-l5w, rig. Vahue Oil Co.'s 
Grotenhuis 1, se sw sw 3-4n-1l5w, lien 
Barry County—Strange Oil & Gas Co.'s 
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Hughes County—G. Pace et al’s Cahill 1, « 
el ne sw 2-6n-8e, 3 mi e Spaulding pool, 


Senora 1320 ft, Booch 2753 ft, Calvin 757-75 
& 810-40 ft, perf 10 shots 805-20 ft, mud, 


Mecosta County—Taggart Bros.’ Wachter 1, 
se se nw Section 29-1l6nel0w, Icn. 
Ogemaw County—Weber Oil Co.'s State 1, 














ne ne 25-24n-le, rig : abnd 2773 ft. 

Osceola County Rowmor Corp.'s Vallad 1 incoln County—Jones Associated Oil Co.'s 

ne ne 25-20n-7w, dr Warren 1, nwe sw 28-15n-5e, 2 mi nw Daven- 
— — ort field, Avant 2020 ft, Belle City 2130 ft, 
COMPLETIONS enshenen 2445 ft, Checkerboard : ft, 

Allegan County—Q. Devries Tr.’s Hutchins Oswego 3473 ft, Prue 3493 ft, abnd et 
1, nw ne sw 4-2n-l6w, Traverse 1292 ft, so no show. 

1293 ft, abnd 1299 ft Pottawatomie County—Kerlyn Oil Co.'s 

Berrien County—Shelbow Oil Co.’s Van Askew 1, nw ne ne 17-7n-5e, new horizon 
Lente 1, se nw nw 35-4s-19w, Traverse 689 ft, St. Louis pool, otd 2852 ft, Earlsboro 3125 ft, 
sg 1510 ft, Trenton 1935 ft, abnd 2571 ft. td 4357 ft, pb 3410 ft, perf 3329-34 and 3298- 

Clare County—Union Dr. Co.'s Riggs 1, « 3303 ft, flowed 78 barrels in 24 hours, 3 per- 
Ss sw se 11-19n-4w, Dundee 4163 ft, abnd cent water. 

4235 ft Seminole County—Stanolind’s Aldridge 2, 

Kent County Seaboard Oil Co.’s Hodges 1, nw ne se 32-9n-8e, N. Wewoka pool discovery, 
se sw se 22-5n-10w, Traverse 1882 ft, Dundee first Wilcox 4370 ft, td 4394 ft, 450 bbls 40,7- 
2165 ft, Monroe 2208 ft, sg 2228 ft, abnd gravity oil, 165,000 cu ft gas, tubing pressure 
2231 ft 50 pounds. 

Midland County Cc. L. Maguire, Inc.'s Wagoner County—Cahill’s McCall 1-A, ne¢ 
Clark 1, se se se 32-16n-2w, Dundee 3726 ft, 10-17n-15e, Goble district, abnd 1155 ft 
Monroe 3960 ft. so 4544 ft, abnd 4663 ft. 

Oakland County Thomas Prendegast’'s Ee y . 

Moore 1, ne nw nw 28-1n-l0w, abnd 594 ft WEST TEXAS 

Ottawa County—Homer Fulton’s Wittingen FIRST REPORTS 
1, se se se 28-6n-l4w, Traverse 1650 ft, abnd Crockett County—Clark-Cowden Drl. Corp. 
1722 ft James E, Flanigan’s Gilhespy 1, et al’s Atwood 1, ec ne ne GC&SF sec 49, 

3w, Traverse 2057 ft, Dundee 2448 ft, blk HH, Icn 
sg 2451 ft, abnd 2588 ft. Howard E. Fowler's Pecos County—H. H. Sides et al'’s Black- 
Albrecht 1, nw sw nw 8-5n-13w, Traverse 1710 stone-Slaughter & Lackey 1-A, T&St. L. sec 
ft, abnd 1732 ft 29, blk 129, dr 275 ft. 

St. Joseph County Tom M« Daniel's COMPLETIONS 


Ruchoft 1 sw sw 10-7s-l2w, Traverse 847 
td 858 ft. 

Van Buren County—Michi-Oil Company's 
Watson 1, se sw ne 13-4s-l4w, Traverse 1085 
ft, abnd 1112 ft. Lewis Petersen’s Farm Fee 
2, se sw se 14-4s-13w, abnd 1100 ft. 


Howard County—M. L, Richards et al’s 
Shaffer 1, se se se H&TC sec 32, blk 25, 
elev 2359 ft, anhydrite 840 ft, salt 860 ft, 
Yates sand 1233 ft, Yates frosted grains 1250 
ft, abnd in sul w 3057 ft. 

Tom Green County—L. D. Gibson et al’s 
Pugh 2, Jas. Eldridge sur 73, abnd 305 ft. 


MISSISSIPPI SOUTH TEXAS 


FIRST REPORTS FIRST REPORTS 
Humphreys , County — Lyons & Neely’s Bastrop County—J, L. Collins & Co.'s Powell 
(Shreveport) Kern 1, c nw sw 4-13n-4e, ma- 1, J. G. Welchmeye sur, 3 mi nw Red Rock 


terials 5000 ft test. fld, sp. August Bering, Jr., et al's Rivers 1, 


Oktibbeha County N. Ww. Shiarella’s 80 ac Ilse out of 163 ac tr, B. Osborne sur. 
(Owensboro Kentucky) Murphy 1, nw nw Duval County—Alaska-Texas Oil Co.’s Peters 
28-17n-12e, materials 2, B. S. & F. sur 761, 2000 ft e and 2000 ft s 

Yalabousha County—Stewart Oil Co.'s of No. 1, 2 mi e Lopez fld, skid on 
(Tyler, Texas) Ruth Creekmore 1, 1980 ft s Fayette County—F. J. Hynes’ Kerr, Jr, 1, 
& w nec 21-24n-7e, materials. 162 ae tr, John Parrott sur, 4 mi nw Flatonia, 

dr 2965 ft. 
COMPLETION Guadalupe County—-Knute Evjen's Braw- 
ner 2, John D. Rains sur, 1000 ft se No. l, 


Warren County—W. O Allen's Culley 1, 
1980 ft n & e Culley tract, se 16-1l4n-3e, 
elev 203 ft, Wilcox 2885 ft, salt 4025 ft, abnd 
1490 ft, (Glass Dome test) 


len 

Jackson County—A. E. Masterson & R. B. 
Swiger’s Henderson 1, sec 22, P. Scott sur, 
Sun farmout, 2 mi ne Texana fld, len 

Jim Hogg County—J. L. Collins & Co.'s 


NEW MEXICO Palacios 1, blk 19, D. G, Duce sur 287, 1 mi 


e Randado fld, mov in rig, replaces former 


FIRST REPORT Wheelock & Collins well. Humble’s Mestina 
Eddy County—Gordon M. Cone et al’s Hare O. & G. Co, 4 (6), San Antonio Baluarte gr, 
1. nwe ne 14-16s-28e, len. 10 mi se Hebbronville, dri 5190 ft. 
Jim Wells—Henshaw Bros. & Atlantic Ref 
. Co.’s Blashke 1, 250-ac tr in San Antonio de 
OKLAHOMA Agua Dulce gr, 1% mi s Wade City fld, sp 
FIRST REPORTS H. H. Howell et al's Perez 1, lot 13, sec 9-N 
: ‘ Cushing O. & G. subd, Manuel Barrera gr 
Hughes County—Southwestern Dr Co.'s 5 mi nw of Alice, sp 
Diamond 1, c e% nw se 33-9n-9e, rig Kimble—E. E. Sorey’s Baker 1, B. Under- 
Logan County—Kerlyn Oil Co.’s Chitwood 1, wood sur 443, 1% mi ne of Junction, Icn. 


nec sw 15-1l6n-4w, rig. Starr—R. C. Hillman’s Gonzales Hrs 1 








RECESSED rire COUPLINGS 


Our special patented process of recessing “XL” 
Couplings assures perfect alignment, tighter 
joints and protection of vanishing — giving 
longer life to the line. Made in strict accord- 
ance with A.P.I. standards in all sizes. Micro- 
scopically tested by a J.-&-L. Comparator to in- 
sure maximum accuracy. 


WAREHOUSED BY: 


Henry H. Paris, 1121 Rothwell St., Houston 
James Riorden Co., Los Angeles, San Francisco 


Send for Your Big FREE Catalog Today! 


WHEELING MACHINE PRODUCTS CO. 


WHEELING WEST VIRGINIA 
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I J M & 
rravis—J. H. Sprou & A. G. Hinn’'s B 
l tr > | Va r } ‘ 
Au 
Victoria—-Ii I Jay Welder 1 M. G 
I r 9 el rice ™ 1 
& « nis W y 1 r. & N. O. sur 4 
4 i ’ I Telferner t or 
& Co.to I I sw 125 a ‘ evV-a 
j t $ Sidecl iu miof Buckholtz 
Zapata County H I Hall’s Sl l 
t so. M Oi ¢ ibd, Slator Pasture 
I 
COMPLETIONS 
‘ransas Coun) ro Graham Oil Co.'s 
impbell’s 1-G, blk 19 McCampbell Ranch 
subd, James McKay ir, 14% mi ne McCamy, 
be d, abnd 7828 ft 
Atascosa « unty J. J. Durst et al’s Wright 
1 2 tr, J. Rountree sur bnd 1215 ft 
Calhoun County rex-O-Cal Oil Co.'s Brun- 
tt tr §& ubd of Brundett Lands, Wm 
Littl ur i extreme 30 or of county on 
\ orda Island, lot 294, temp abnd 6021 ft 
DeWitt County Delman Drillers’ McCurdy 
1 min Cuero, temp abnd 3506 ft 
Duval County ndreth Prod. Co.'s Rol 
ir 1-A, n\& of s} Paul Henry sur 116, 5 
n nw San Diego, 2 mi ne Thomas Lockhart 
f d, oil odor 4764-65 ind 4862-80 ft 
J SS t H y 1O4 ft yckfield 
479 t Pettus 4 ) t ibnd 5320 t Mag 
I is A. We ‘ ul 1 ¢ >» & & i sur 
61 l _mi nw ) vy edg of He mat d 
sa 5 bnd 3217 ft 
Hidalgo ( ‘ouniy Mid-Valley Oil Co.’s Kelley 
E 1 i0-ac blk 22¢ Kelly-Pharr subd 
pe 69 elev 90. ft gr, may move in another 
rig ind drill deeper temp abnd 1500 ft. 
Homer P. Lee et al Yturria 1, por 42, 2700 
ft in econd 1000 Ise, abnd 4514 ft 
Jim Wells County H H Howell et al's 
Bierstadt 1 A. J Lander farm on 
Arkansas Fuel farmout, lots subd, I & GN 
sur 501 ab-24¢ 2 mi w Orange Grove, abnd 
5634 ft The Texas Gulf Producing Co.'s 
Gallagher 1, n\y, blk 16, J. H. Gallagher subd, 
Casa Blanca gr, 4 mi se Sandia. abnd 6275 ft. 
Karnes County—-R. W. Ford & Crown Cen- 
tral's Jendrusch 1 75-a Ise E. Seguin gr, 
l mi w Falls City, sand 1955-65 it, abnd 
2510 
Nueces County—-Houser, Warren & Ginther's 
apt is 1, 8% nw sec 159, F. Z. Bisho P sube, 
Weil ranch, 3 mi w Bisho, abnd 752 
Starr Count y—T. E. Stephens & H Hi. uw's 
idrio Garcia de Garcia 1, 12 mi n Roma, 
59 tt and 407 ft, abnd 650 ft 


ETROITS 


NOW ONE OF THE 
ALBERT PICK 
HOTELS 


A hearty PICK 

welcome awaits you 
at the Barlum Hotel. 
Each individual guest 
receives the utmost in 
attention and service 


21 FLOORS OF 
OUTSIDE ROOMS 













HOTEL 


DARLUH 


CADILLAC SQUARE BETWEEN CITY 
HALL AND COUNTY BUILDING 
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rravis County—J Tittle Darlington 1 


Oo. B uckman su! i mi ne " Hornsly, “Austin 
alk 7 ft, abnd 750 ft 

Webb County Howard Nessly’s Kirkp: ck 

» sur 59, 6 mi nw Lopez fd. "25 

min Bri i sds 1479-90 and 1500-08 ft, abnd 


2085 ft v. G. Schimmel'’s Volpe 1, sur 698, 3 
mi w Volpe fid, 6 mi nw of Bruni, abnd 4103 


ft. Texas Co.'s Kirkpatrick 1, se\4 sur 31 

F782 A kk. a OR. UG. UB. UR, Ce Be i, 
mi nw - Lope fld, abnd below 1900 ft. 

Williamson County—Taylor Rfg Co.'s Hurta 
2, Parthinia Coursey ur 1% mi se Taylor 
Edward 1388 ft, abnd 1398 ft 

Wilson County—-Henshaw Bros et al's 
Schneider 1, 400-a tr D. G. Gasper sur, 
abnd 3535 ft 


Zavala County—Wilcox O. & G. Co.'s Storey 
se 19, GwT & Pp sur, Ed lime 4199 ft, 
abnd 4320 


TEXAS GULF COAST 
FIRST REPORT 
San Jac into County—Shell's Coline 1, 1320 


ft n NE 7o-a tract and 466 ft w of e line 
of J. Rankin sur, len, 


COMPLETIONS 
Harris County—Harry McCormick et al's 


Green Bayou 1, se Clinton - *. Hiroms sur, 
abnd 6514 ft Rowan & chal’s Lobit 1, 
Cedar Bayou area B Beare sur, abnd 
351 ft 

Tyler County—Louis Franklin’s Hayes 1, 
LeGrande area, J. ‘ Boyett sur, abnd 5523 ft. 


WEST CENTRAL TEXAS 
FIRST REPORTS 


Callahan County—C \ Redmond et al's 
Moore 1 550 ft from s and 1200 ft from e 
lines ney 8S. P 9, blk 6, dr 1310 ft 


Stephens" Count) J. P. Tolbert et al's R. 
Martin 1, 467 ft from n and 1400 ft from e 


lines, sec 1335, TE&L ¢ sur, len for 4000-ft 
test 
COMPLETION 
Jones County Merry Bros. & Perini, Inc.'s 
Hodges 1, 330 ft out of nw s% A. Bell sur 


No. 6, A-15, abnd 2104 


EAST TEXAS 

FIRST REPORTS 
Cherokee County—Shell’'s Mannes 1, 100- 
acre tr, J. M. Musquez sur, 4 mis Reklaw, dk 
Leon County Alexander & Wilhart’s Mills 





1500 ft ne of sw line of M. Copeland sur 
and 1400 ft nw of se line of county border, 
2% mi e Normangee, rur for 4000-ft test. 


Harrison County Fohs Oil Co.s Sypert 1, 
Richard Hooper sur, 2 mi sw Hallisville, lcn 


COMPLETION 
Houst m County—Shells Dorsey 1, M. Sallas 
sur A-77, elev 393 ft, Georgetown 6718 ft, 





Upper Glen Rose 7962 ft, first anhydrite 9430 
ft, massive anhydrite 9670-9770 ft, Pettit 
10,658 ft, abnd 10,900 ft after pb and acidiz- 
ing. 


NORTH TEXAS 
FIRST REPORTS 

Archer County—E. D. Willis et al’s Garvey 
1, 900 ft out of SEc TE&L Co. sec 1855, len 
for 850-ft test. 

Clay County—Carlos Wagner et al’s L. C 
Thaxton 1, T&NO and W. C. Donley sur, 
A-129, 3 mi e and 1% mi n Henrietta, sp and 
sd on 56000-ft test. Gannaway & Ted Nor- 
wood's Taylor 1-B, blk 39, Bacon subdiv, Icn 
for 1250-ft test, Harvey Dr. Co.'s A. Culver l, 
Specht-McCutcheon sur, % mi e Thornberry, 
len for 1300-ft test. 

Jack County—Forbess & Rochelle’s Carter 
1. J. W. Williams sur A-877, testing sand 
440-44 ft. Harper Pet. Corp.'s Manhooser 1-A, 
J. F. Lewis sur A-1277, len 2200-ft test. 

Wilbarger County—oO. M. Stidham & Son's 
Watts 1, c ne sw H&TC sec 64, blk 15, 2 mi 
n Doan, Icn for 5500-ft test. 

Young County—tTrent Oil Co.’s Nall 1, 
1500 ft from n and ft from w lines 
TE&L Co, sec 1996, sp and sd on 4500-ft test. 





COMPLETIONS 

Archer County—L. T. Burns et al’s Meurer 
1, lot 102, blk 4, Clark-Plumb sur, abnd 1228 
ft. Deep Rock's McCarty 1, nwe sec 21, Chas. 
Cc. Brown sur, A-26, 2% mi n and i mie 
Megargel, Smithwick shale 4795 ft, Bend lime 
4862 ft, abnd 5326 ft. Hedrick Oil Co. et al's 
Wilson-McCrory 1, swe ATNCL sec 94, Gun- 
sight lime 1525-27 ft, Bend lime 4790 ft, abnd 
in salt water 4810 ft. Shappell Oil Co.’s W. 
Hale 1, blk 95, Harris Club subdiv, abnd 
1404 ft. 

Clay County—Apache Oil Co.'s Henderson 
1, S. Hernandez sur, A-185, sand 1139-41 ft, 
pumped 268 bbls initial, O. N. Childs et al's 
Ww. C. Heard 1, P. Osborne sur, A-369, abnd 
1350 ft. White & Austin’s Hansard 1, west 29 
acres of blk 47, Specht-McCutcheon sur, abnd 
1359 ft. 

Cooke County—G. V. Minnich et al’s Stout- 
Brewer 1, J. Rodriguez sur, A-880 sur. Ellen- 
berger 1850 ft, abnd 1905 ft. Mudge Oil Co.’s 
Bonner 1, w 61 acres of s%& of A. Emanuel 
sur A-1196, abnd in schist 2180 ft. C. E, Sykes 
et ai’s tiill-Christian 1, J. P. Bailey sur A-70, 
abnd 3165 ft. 





— to ag at Long Lake 


Railroad Commission has 


as a part of its recycling operations in 











HOARD eniaatumnaens Co. 


All work panne s 


618 ESPERSON BLDG. HOUSTON, TEXAS 








THE FORT WORTH 
LABORATORIES 


Analysis of oil field brines, cores, gas, oil, 
testing. R. H. 
Long Distance 138. 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


Fash, Vice-President; 
828% Monroe Street, 








HOUSTON LABORATORIES 


Aaalytical and Consulting Chemist 
Podbielniak Gas Analysis 
Waters and Cores 
Complete Evaluation of Crude Oils 


Long Distance 267, Box 132, Houston, Texas 








Shilstone Testing Laboratory, Inc. 
Chemical Analyses 


Boiler Water Treatment 
Physical Tests & Inspection 


30 Years Experience 








PATENTS 
Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights and 
Infringement Litigation 


HARDWAY & CATHEY 
428-29-30 Bankers Mortgage Bidg. 


Phone Capitol 9756 Houston, Texas 











JACK aA. SCHLEY 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
PATENTS - INFRINGEMENTS - OPINIONS 
1801-3 Commerce Bldg. —Houston 
1807-11 Tower Petroleum Bldg.—Dallas 
San Antonio— Washington, D. C. 
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Reversible Wrenches 
CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL 

COMPANY 

Two new power vane reversible wrenches 
have been announced by Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Company, 6 East 44th Street, New 
York. The wrenches, similar in construc- 
tion, employ a slow-speed rotary motor 
and have no gears or resilient member in 





CP 365-R Reversible Wrench 


the driving unit. They are designed espe- 
cially for removing or applying staybolt 
caps, dome nuts, smoke box nuts, cylinder 
and valve chamber head nuts, front end 
nuts, washout plugs, and structural steel 
work. Model CP 365-R has a capacity of 
11%4 inches bolt size, and model CP 375-R 
has a capacity of 134 inches bolt size. 


Rock Bit 


GLOBE OIL TOOLS COMPANY 

Announcement has been made by 
Globe Oil Tools Company, Los Nietos, 
California, of a new rock bit, designated 
Series “J”, designed for faster straight- 
hole drilling speeds in all formations. 

It is manufactured in six general 
types, each type having variations 
adapted to different formations from 
surface hole to bottom. Type J-SD, for 
example, is for drilling in sticky shales, 
while Type J-XX is designed for fast 
hole in the hardest stratas. Between 
these two extremes there is a special 
type adapted to every formation and 
condition. 

Two-way inner cutters, five leg cutter 
support, Hevi-Load bearings and Hydro- 
kleen teeth are exclusive features. The 
two-way inner cutters give a double- 
action cutting surface for cutting 
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re \ 
\\ bow 
Globe Rock Bit 
through the hardest formations with 
maximum _ straight-hole penetration. 
The fifth leg is an integral part of the 
bit body and provides strength for sup- 
port of gauge and inner cutters. Instead 
of the gauge and inner cutters being 
supported from the outside legs only, 
each is anchored firmly on both sides 
by integral parts of the bit body. This 
added support also enables the cutters 
to maintain their proper alignment un- 
der heavy drilling loads and should as- 
sure maximum full-gauge hole on every 
run. The cutters rotate on large roller 
bearings, with ball thrust bearings to 
carry the heavy loads. The bearings are 
rigidly tested for long-wearing qualities. 
The heavily-faced Hydrokleen teeth are 
shaped so as to receive full benefit of 
circulation, which keeps them clean and 
in better digging condition, especially 
in sticky formations. 


POWER & LIGHT at LOW COST 


\ 

\ 

1 

) ® Here's electricity for the light and power 
you need at the amazingly low cost of only 
ONE CENT a kilowatt. No worry about high lines 
being near or far from your job. WITTE Dieselec- 
trics are always ready to serve you wherever you 
set your rig. And you pay for only the current you 
produce and use. Operate on cheap, non-explo- 


sive fuel. Reduce fire hazards. 





3 1500 to 8000 WATTS 


®@ Horizontal and Vertical— 
Manual Control, Automatic or Elec- 
tric Starting. $825 and Up, f.o.b., 
K. C., Mo. 


Get the facts about “Pay from 
Savings Plan’—Write us now! 


. 
Engine 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 

COMPANY 

A new compact 4-cylinder, valve-in- 
head engine with 3-inch bore and 4-inch 
stroke, developing 22 horsepower when 
operating on gasoline at regular full- 
load governer speed of 1800 r.p.m., has 
been announced by International Har- 
vester Company, 180 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. The unit, Model U-2, 
may be equipped for operation on 
natural gas, distillate or kerosene, as 
well as gasoline. 

Combination chamber is shaped to 
give control of rate of combustion and 
prevent engine knocking. An oil filter 
with an inexpensive replaceable ele- 
ment keeps the oil clean. A gear-type 





International 22-H.P. Engine 








2. venronwance 


In actual service these WITTE 
Dieselectric Plants are proved leaders 
for efficient, dependable, economical 
service. Easily operated by practi- 
cally any employee. Compact and 


easily moved from job to job. 


SEE YOUR SUPPLY DEALER 
or write for free illustrated literature. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 1964 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Missouri 
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OTIS 


Pressure Operated Unions, Square 
Kelly Drilling Heads, Tubing Con- 
trol Heads for running and pulling 
pipe under pressure, Type G Tub- 
ing Heads, and Tubing Strippers 
. . » All manufactured by 


OTIS PRESSURE CONTROL, INC. 


ARE EQUIPPED WITH 


MURRAY RUBBER 


Our modern facilities and str 
§ n of gil WOrkK en 









MURRAY 
RUBBER COMPANY 


606-8 N. Milby Preston 7017 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 








MURRAY RUBBER CO. 





For Month In- Month Out Service 


USE MacCLATCHIE 


“ATR FLOTE” 


MUD PUMP VALVES 


7% 





of the sealed - in air 
chamber that increases buoyancy cuts fluid 
slippage . . . reduces impact . . . and gives more 
efficient valve action, MacClatchie “‘Airflote’’ Pump 
Valves insure superior performance and longer life 
under the toughest pumping conditions. Replace- 
able bodies, reversible inserts and everlasting stem 
caps give true MacClatchie economy. 


Because 





MacClatchie “Streamlined” Pump Valves 
give you high quality at lowest cost! Of solid 
one-piece construction, they’re streamlined at 
every point to assure unobstructed fluid flow. 
Valve Seats (interchangeable with ‘‘Airflotes’’) 
have 20% to 100% more striking surface than 
others, PLUS patented cross-bar construction. 











All MacClatchie Valves are guaranteed against 
cutting out the pump. See our representative or 
write direct to factory for details on this guarantee. 


WACCLATOITE WAU RMCTERIVG C0. 


COMPTON, CALIFORNIA 


HARK 
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I np detivers ndet pressure t the 
engine parts through drilled passages 
Main and connecting-rod bearings are 
of the replaceable precision type. The 
crankshaft is electrically hardened by a 


high-frequency process te 
make the surfaces file hard, 
leaving the rest of the shaft tough and 
strong to Cylinders 
exact duplicates, 
making longer engine life possible 

t lever adjusted, 
tvpe and has full 


induction 
bearing 


withstand stresses 


are replaceable with 


The governor is « 
variable speed, fly-ball 


control of the throttle at any 


engine 
speed from 1000 to 1800 r.p.m. Gover 
nor springs giving close regulation at 
1200 r.p.m., as required for generator 


sont 
service, are avaliable 
113.1 cubic 
Maximum net torque is 78 
| 
pounds-feet at 1000 r.p.m. The single 


plate clutch is 9 inches in diameter and 


Piston displacement is 


inches 


is of the over-center type. A spring 
loaded clutc! Ss alse available Ap 
proximate weight of the new J-2. less 
fuel land water, is 665 pounds. Over 
all lengtl is 50-11/16 inches; width, 


20-5/8 inches and height, 40-1/4 


Bearing 

A bulletin has been released by 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation, 
Mishawaka, Indiana, covering its 
Dodge-Timken Interlock Pillow Block 


In addition to information covering the 
new bearing, the bulletin contains se- 
lection tables, simple and conveniently 
arranged to make it easy to select bear 
ings from the complete line made by 
the company to meet any condition of 
service. The 


A-325 
Traveling Block 


The National Supply Company, Pitts 
burgh, has issued Bulletin No. 258 describ- 
ing its Type T traveling block. 


bulletin is designated 


It is illus- 
trated and gives detailed construction and 
specincations 








Supply Personals 











M. A. Guiflaar and George Weber 
have joined the sales department of San 
Antonio Machine & Supply Company, 
San Antonio, Texas 


W. F. Rockwell, president of Pitts- 
burgh Equitable Meter Company and 
Merco Nordstrom Valve Company, has 
been elected a director of the Commer- 


cial National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of New York 
Professor O. A. St. Clair recently 


conducted a group of 8 senior engineer- 
ing students of Texas Technological 
College, Lubbock, on an_ inspection 
trip of the Houston foundry of Texas 
Electric Steel Casting Company. The 
plant inspection concluded a_ week’s 
tour that included study of drilling and 
producing methods in North and East 
Texas fields 


Live Center 
IDEAL COMMUTATOR DRESSER 
COMPANY 


A new live center with interchange 
able inserts or center pieces for hold 
ing centered and uncentered work has 
been announced by Ideal Commutat: 
Dresser Company, 1525 Park Avenue, 
Svcamore, I]linois 











Ideal Live Center 


Inserts available, which mav be use: 
hangeably, include a male insert 
rk already centered, plain female 
insert tor uncentered work such as 

natures and drills, and 


with three 


interc¢ 


for wi 


female insert 
raised lands uncentere 
work having a flat or burred kevwavy 
: : : 


he imserts are removed bv a knos¢ 


Dwight A. Davis Back With 
Continental Supply Company 


Dwight A. Davis, who has been witl 


The Continental Supply Company f 

16 vears, has reestablished his connec 
tion with the company after a short 
absence. He is now eastern district 


ottices in the 
Pittsburel 


sales manager, and has 
Benedum-Trees Building, 


le, 





DWIGHT A. DAVIS 
Re-joins The Continental Supply 
Company. 
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Nicklin Export Manager for 
Oil Well Supply Company 


Maurice E. Nicklin has been named 
manager of the export division of Oil 
Well Supply Company, succeeding 
Charles ’ Lockett, Jr , whe recently 


resigned. He will maintain headquar- 
ters in New York 
Born near Oil City, Pennsylvania, in 
1900, Nicklin worked in various capac- 
ities in the Pennsylvania fields and 
later graduated from Pennsylvania 
State College with a degree in mechan- 
al engineering. He spent 9 years in 
field service, sales and engineering 
capacities with Waukesha Motor Com- 
pany in this country, South America 
and Europe. He joined Oil Well Sup- 
ply Company in 1937, continuing in 


sales and engineering work 


Hercules Powder Company Names 
Officers and Committees 

C. A. Higgins, president of Hercules 
Powder Company, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, has announced the election of the 
following officers and members of com- 
mittees for the ensuing year: 

R. H. Dunham, board chairman; T. 
\\ Bacchus, C. D. Prickett, G. G 
Rheuby, L. N. Bent, and C. A. Bigelow, 
vice presidents; C. C. Hoopes, treas- 
urer; H. F. Smith, secretary; E. B 
Morrow, assistant treasurer and R. N. 
McAdams, assistant secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer. 

Executive committee 
Higgins, chairman; Bent, Hoopes, 
Rheuby and Bigelow. Finance commit- 
tee members are Dunham, chairman; 
Higgins, Hoopes, Rheuby, Morrow and 
Norman. 


members are 


McKenna Metals Company Awards 
Contract for Laboratory Building 


McKenna Metals Company, Latrobe, 
Pennsylvania, has awarded a contract 
to Blaw-Knox Company, Pittsburgh, 
for the construction of a new research 
laboratory adjacent to its No. 1 plant. 
The laboratory will be used for de- 
velopment of new applications of Ken- 





The Continental Supply Company’s annual two-day saies meeting, recently held 

in Dallas, was attended by 165 employes of the company. A feature of the event 

was a banquet, attended by 100 manufacturers’ representatives. Guests included 
Frank Purnell and John W. Ford of Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company. 
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MAURICE E. NICKLIN 
Named Export Manager for 
Oil Well Supply Company. 


nametal, and for investigation of new 
intermetallic compounds 

The building will be of steel con- 
struction with insulated ceiling and 
roof. A large quartz spectograph, 
microscopes, high-temperature electric 
furnaces, chemical balances, a_ techni- 
cal library and special tools for fabri- 
cating new shapes of Kennametal for 
form tools and dies are a part of the 
equipment to be placed in the labora- 
tory when completed. 


Guiberson Establishes Gulf Coast 
Division Headquarters at Houston 

The Guiberson Corporation, Dallas, 
has established a Gulf Coast sales of- 
fice in the Bankers Mortgage Build- 
ing, Houston, and has stationed sales 





REEDS B-R 
DRILLING BIT WITH 


WIRE LINE RETRACTABLE 


CORE BARREL 


ANY NUMBER OF 
CORES CAN BE TAKEN 


(REGARDLESS OF DEPTH) 


WITHOUT REMOVING 


\ THE DRILL 


h. 


PIPE 





REED ‘B-R’ 
Drill Collar and 
3-Blade Drilling 
Bit with Core 
Barrel in position 





HARD FORMATION HEAD 


(Interchangeable with 
Soft Formation Head) 





ROLLER BIT CO. 








SIDE DOOR CHOKE 
OPENS WAY FOR GAS 


FROM UPPER FORMATION 
TO PRODUCE LOWER LEVEL 


The exclusive advantage of the 
Type G Otis Side Door Choke in permit- 
ting the use of gas from an upper hori- 
zon to produce a lower sand at controlled 
ratios is believed greatly responsible for 
the present heavy orders on this tool. A 
tubing formation packer is used to sepa- 
rate the oil and gas horizons, while the 
Side Door Choke exercises positive con- 
trol over the gas introduced into the 
tubing. 


WRITE O H IS TODAY 


PRESSURE CONTROL 


INCORPORATED 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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CORE AND SHOT 


HOLE DRILLING 
CONTRACTORS 


ut “For Better Cores’... 
il see Failing . . . Experi- 
ae enced operators and im- 

\ proved equipment save 
fie you money on all types 
2 of exploration drilling 
AN | - » + Oil, sulphur, and 
other minerals. 


\ FRILING | 
LORATION & DRILLING: 
CORPORATION «| | 












3611 CALHOUN ROAD) | |i 
fai i| 

a SA. 

lane 














New Landis 4%, Receding Chaser 
Pipe Threading Machine 


COMPLETE LINES 


Machine Tools—Metal Working Machinery— 

Bolt and Pipe Threading Machines—Electric 

Arc Spot and Butt Welders—Hand Power 

and Electric Traveling Cranes—Foundry and 
Forge Shop Equipment. 


C. J. HARTER, Machinery 


4000 CLAY, HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Fairfax 1466 















STANDCO BRAKE LINING 


Stands the gaff and gets the 
job done without scoring 
brake rims. See page 2100 
Composite Catalog. 


Standco Brake Lining Co. 


HOUSTON 








William M. Barret, Inc. 


Consulting Geophysicists 
Specializing in Magnetic Surveys 
Contracts accepted for domestic and for- 
eign projects, using the most improved 
instrumental and interpretative technique. 


GIDDENS-LANE BUILDING 
SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 
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Cc. L, FORCUM 


representatives at Alice, 
New Iberia, Louisiana. 

C. L. Forcum, working from the 
Houston office, specializes in oil tool 
sales. He served the company in other 
areas before going to the Gulf Coast. 

C. E. Tweedle, who went to the 
Houston office from East Texas, spe- 
cializes in gas lift engineering. 

D. E. Whittenberg is located at Alice 
from where he serves the Lower Coast 
and Southwest Texas areas. 

R. L. McAdams transferred from 
East Texas to New Iberia to handle 
sales in the Louisiana Gulf Coast area 

The Guiberson Corporation has ad- 
ditional warehouse facilities at Alice. 


J. D. Fletcher and T. R. Farley 


Vice Presidents Tractor Company 


Texas, and 


J. D. Fletcher, export sales manager, 
and T. R. Farley, assistant to the presi- 
dent, have been elected vice presidents 
of Caterpillar Tractor Company, Pe- 
oria, Illinois. 





J. D,. FLETCHER 


Cc. E. TWEEDLE 


R. L. McADAMS 


Fletcher will continue as head of the 
export department, the position he has 
held for the past 10 years and in which 
he gained wide recognition in the field 
of international trade relations. He is a 
director of National Trade Council, Inc. 

He was born in Pasadena, Califor- 
nia, graduated from the University of 
California, and engaged in the shipping 
business. He served during the World 
War in the Marine Transportation 
Division of the Food Administration 
in Washington, and was also associated 
with the Commission for Relief in Bel- 
gium and the American Relief Admin- 
istration, both in Washington and New 
York. He helped form an export com- 
pany in New York following the war, 
and for 5 years participated in its 
growth. On June 1, 1929, he entered 
the employ of Caterpillar Tractor Com- 
pany, and the following year was made 
export sales manager. 

Farley, who is now abroad studying 
export markets, will retain his admin- 


T. R. FARLEY 
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istrative duties. Born in Ipswich, 
Massachusetts, he was educated in 
eastern schools and specialized in en- 
gineering. Upon graduation, he went to 
work for the New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, and later for 
the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company. 
In 1916, he enlisted in the United States 
Army. He was discharged in May, 1919, 
with rank of captain. In June, 1919, 
he went to work for The Holt Manu- 
facturing Company, one of the prede- 
cessors of Caterpillar Tractor Com- 
pany. When the present company was 
formed, he continued as an employe 
and rose steadily to his position as as- 
sistant to the president. 


Smith Handling Foreign Sales for 
Grant Oil Tool Company 


Roland E. Smith has joined Grant 
Oil Tool Company organization as fac- 
tory foreign sales representative, and 
will maintain headquarters at the firm’s 





CONTRACTING COMPLETE 


PIPE LINE, 


GENERAL 


OIL FIELD 


CONSTRUCTION 
W. LEE WOOD 


Wood Engineering & Construction Co. 


Arp, Texas—Phone 74 
Tyler. Texas—Phone 4709 








LO-VIS CRYSTALS 


CHEMICAL DRILLING MUD 
THINNER 


—ECONOMICAL AND EFFICIENT 

—QUICKLY DISSOLVED IN WATER 

—READILY ADJUSTS THE VISCOSITY 
OF DRILLING MUD. 


For information, communicate with 
the manufacturer. or consult your 
nearest supply company handing 
Lo-Vis Crystals. 


Mudrite Chemicals, Incorporated 
139 Heights Boulevard 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 

©. Box 1013 


P. 





STOPPERS FOR 





Send fer catalogue 
SAFETY GAS MAIN STOPPER CO. 
523 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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ROLAND E. SMITH 


Joins Grant Oil Tool Company 


offices, 2042 East Vernon Avenue, Los 
Angeles. 

Smith formerly was associated with 
John H. Baird, New York, in foreign 
representation of various lines of oil 
field equipment, and previously was 
connected with 
pany in foreign and 
work, including. field 
fornia. 

His outside activities cover a 
range of interests, including member- 
ship in the Los Angeles Chapter of 
Nomads, fellow members of which—as 
well as his many friends—wish him 
success in his new duties. 


Walter G. L. Smith on Tour of 
United States Oil Centers 


Walter G. L. Smith, president and 
general manager of E. M. 
pany, Los Angeles, 
Grizzly oil field products, left Los An- 
geles by air March 15 for Dallas on the 
first leg of an extended business trip. 


sales 


Cali- 


domestic 
service in 


After spending some time in the Mid- | 


York, 


districts 


Continent, he will fly to New 
visiting other important oil 
on the return trip. 





G. L. 
President, E. M. Smith Company 


SMITH 


3yron Jackson Com- | 


wide | 


Smith Com- | 
manutacturers Of | 


REX PRE-HEATER 








Turns Exhaust Steam Into Cash! 


Operates on exhaust steam from drilling 
engine and boiler feed pumps... saves 
fuel and increases efficiency of boilers. 
For complete details see Pages 2146-2147 
of your Composite Catalog. 


THE REX COMPANY 


0. BOX 2 HOUSTON, TEXAS 
ontinent Distributor 
The Continental Supply Co 

California Distributor The Howard Supply Co 


For QUICK, ACCURATE TESTS 


Use CURTIN CENTRIFUGES 


No. 3420...15 
c.c. machine. 
Cranks and 
heads inter- 
changeable 
with 100 c.c. 
machines. 


Simple in design Ruggedly 
built . . . Require no special care 
. Gear Ratio and throw of 
crank produce required speed with 
no strain. Curtin Centrifuges meet 
all &.8.T.M. STANDARD METHOD 
D-96-35 and A.P.I. CODE NO. 25 
requirements. Full descriptive lit- 
erature upon request. 






W-H:C N«CO. 


HOUSTON Sex TEXAS 
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S Queda k S from the Bull Wheel 























A.A.P.G. Reminiscence 


\\ cr ld I ( Ss gel gether at ( 
Ca 1 nme thie \ \ Pp Cs, mee 1 
talk ve ld times, many will reca 
( | im rt entertat a | it ¢ 
H stor itherit n 1924 the ass 
ition was young \ highlight of the 
gral vas rendition by R. B. White 
head, to his own piano accompaniment, 
and to the tune of “Alice Blue Gown,” 
f a sad lament of which the following 
ire tw xX stanzas 
Wher they trike I my lad . 
farm 
Where they're drilling just sout I the 
barn, 


The credit’ll be due to a rock houn 
that’s true, 

But a horse shoe did aid him, he had 
something new 

It’s the spot where dad buried 

And bubbles up 


our cow, 

some gas then and 
now, 

That old cow had a rep, so the 
should have pep, 


cI ude 


When they strike oil on my daddy’s 
farm 
* » * 
When they strike oil on my daddy’s 
farm, 
Where they’re drilling just south of the 
barn 
That oil should be there, for they've 
tried everywhere, 
Digging holes every acre, they guard 


"em with care 
They put dynamite down in the ground, 
Then they wait to see how it sounds 
They've shot the farm full of holes, so 

the story’ll be told, 

they strike oil on my 

farm. 


When 


daddy's 


A New Kind 


\ p I@sSsol f geology used to en 
urage his class to bring specimens 
f minerals, for classification, descrip- 
n and analys One of the students, 
thinking to play a joke on the protes 
sor, took an irregularly shaped piece 
f common brick, discolored = and 
stained it, and brought it in 
The professor, taking up the frst 
specimen shown him said, “This is a 
piece of copper re from Michigan.” 
Of the second he said, “This is a piece 
f lead-zinc ore from Missouri.” Then 
he came to the “fake” specimen. “This,” 
he said, “is a piece of impudence trom 


some member of this class 


He Was Elsewhere 


“Henry, vou may tell us about the 
Caucasian race.” 
gai didn’t see it | 


game.” 


went to the ba 


A Great Loss 


‘Tones, can you tell us who built the 
sphinx?” 

“I—I did know, sir, but I 
gotten ss 

“How unfortunate. The only man liv- 


ing who knows, and he has forgotten.” 


have for- 


Perfect Politeness 

“You have heard what the last wit- 
said and yet your evidence is to 
the contrary. Am I to infer that you 
wish to throw doubt on her veracity?” 

“Not at all I merely wish to make 
it clear what a liar I am if she’s speak- 
ing the truth.” 

In the Offing 

“IT want to divorce my husband.” 

“What for?’ 

“Oh, you wouldn’t know 


ness 


him.” 


‘Tulius, Si 











PUMPING UNITS 
FOR CRUDE OIL OR REFINED LiQUiDS 


e Pumps are either Rotary or Centrifu- 
al. 

® Motors are either Gas, Gasoline, Die- 
sel, or Electric. 

° cre from 50 to 500 barrels per 
our. 
























SOUTHERN 


ENGINE & PUMP COMPANY 


HOUSTON, DALLAS & KILGORE, TEXAS 























Profiting by Example 


“What is vour name asked a teach- 
of a boy. “My name is Jule,” was 
he reply; whereupon the teacher im- 


ressively said, “You should have said 
; And now, Wy lad,” turn- 
anothe boy, “what 1s your 


ime?” “Billious, sit 


Proof 
And so we find 


contracts 


that heat expands 
them. Can 


invone give me an example of this?” 
The days are longer in summer.” 
Languages 
How is your boy getting along in 
school 


Very well, especially in languages 

I just got a bill for three courses 

Cwenty-five for Latin, fifty for 
Greek, and one hundred for Scotch 


Sister’s Crisis 
“Dick is to ask father’s consent this 
afternoon. I feel nervous about it.” 
“Are you afraid your father won't 
give his consent?” 
“No; I’m afraid Dick won't turn up.” 


That’s All 


faithful I 


“Darling, while [| 


Was away?” 


were you 


“Oh, George, | was kissed twice.” 
“By whom?” 
“The Orchestra 


and the Rotary 


Venus 
“Calf?” 
“Fourteen 
“Thigh?” 
“Nineteen inches.” 
“Neck 2” 
“Yesr 


inches.” 


The Elevator 

The little country girl went shopping 
in the big city with her mother, and 
had her first ride in an elevator. 

“Did you enjoy it?” 

“Yes, but it was so funny. When we 
went into the little house, the upstairs 
came down.” 


Bing! 
“Don’t you enjoy those slow motion 
pictures of horse races?” 
“No they remind me too much of the 
horses I always bet on” 


That’s Different 
“How can I teach a girl to swim?” 
“Take her to the beach, lead her in, 
put your arms around her—’* 
“But she’s my sister.” 
“Aw, push her in.” 


Everything Red But the Ink 

From Shanghai, via the London Sun- 
day Times, comes a story of a Russian 
living there who took out Soviet pap- 
ers and returned to the U.S.S.R. Be- 
fore leaving, he told his friends that 
if his first letter was written with blue 
ink, everything he said would be true. 
If, however, he used red ink, the con- 
ditions he described would be exactly 
the opposite of the actual facts. 

A letter arrived, written in blue. “Life 
in Russia is wonderful,” said the writ- 
er. “I have found a comfortable room 
for a small sum, and my wages allow 
me to go to theaters, cinemas and art 
galleries, and to buy good books. There 
are milk, eggs, bread and meat in 
abundance. The only thing I cannot 
find is red ink.” 
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